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THE HARVARD SPIRIT.! 


A GREAT university like this has two especial functions. The 
first is to produce a small number of scholars of the highest 
rank, a small number of men who, in science and literature, or in 
art, will do productive work of the first class. The second is to 
send out into the world a very large number of men who never 
could achieve, and who ought not to try to achieve, such a position 
in the field of scholarship, but whose energies are to be felt in 
every other form of activity; and who should go out from our 
doors with the balanced development of body, of mind, and above 
all, of character, which shall fit them to do work both honorable 
and efficient. 

Much of the effort to accomplish the first function, that of de- 
veloping men capable of productive scholarship, as distinguished 
from merely imitative, annotative, or pedagogic scholarship, must 
come through the Graduate School. The Law School and Medical 
School do admirable work in fitting men for special professions, 
but they in no shape or way supply any shortcomings in the 
Graduate School any more than does the College proper, the Col- 
lege of the undergraduates. The ideal for the Graduate School and 
for those undergraduates who are to go into it must be the ideal of 
high scholarly production, which is to be distinguished in the 
sharpest fashion from the mere transmittal of ready-made know- 
ledge without adding to it. If America is to contribute its full 
share to the progress not alone of knowledge, but of wisdom, then 
we must put ever-increasing emphasis on university work done 
along the lines of the Graduate School. We can best help the 
growth of American scholarship by seeing that as a career it is put 

1 Address at the Commencement Exercises in Memorial Hall, June 28,°1905. 
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more on a level with the other careers open to our young men. 
The general opinion of the community is bound to have a very 
great effect even upon its most vigorous and independent minds. 
If in the public mind the career of the scholar is regarded as of 
insignificant value when compared with that of a glorified pawn- 
broker, then it will with difficulty be made attractive to the most 
vigorous and gifted of our American young men. Good teachers, 
excellent institutions, and libraries are all demanded in a gradu- 
ate school worthy of the name. But there is an even more urgent 
demand for the right sort of student. No first-class science, no 
first-class literature or art, can ever be built up with second-class 
men. The scholarly career, the career of the man of letters, the 
man of arts, the man of science, must be made such as to attract 
those strong and virile youths who now feel that they can only 
turn to business, law, ot politics. There is no one thing which 
will bring about this desired change, but there is one thing which 
will materially help in bringing it about, and that is to secure to 
scholars the chance of getting one of a few brilliant positions as 
prizes if they rise to the first rank in their chosen career. Every 
such brilliant position should have as an accompaniment an added 
salary, which shall help indicate how high the position really is; 
and it must be the efforts of the alumni which can alone secure 
such salaries for such positions. 

As a people I think we are waking up to the fact that there 
must be better pay for the average man and average woman 
engaged in the work of education. But I am not speaking of this 
now; I am not speaking of the desirability, great though that is, 
of giving better payment to the average educator. I am speaking 
of the desirability of giving to the exceptional man the chance of 
winning an exceptional prize, just as he has the chance to do in 
law and business. In business at the present day nothing could 
be more healthy than an immense reduction in the money value 
of the exceptional prizes thus to be won ; but in scholarship what 
is needed is the reverse. In this country we rightly go upon the 
theory that it is more important to care for the welfare of the 
average man than to put a premium upon the exertions of the ex- 
ceptional. But we must not forget that the establishment of such 
a premium for the exceptional, though of less importance, is never- 
theless of very great importance. It is important even to the 
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development of the average man, for the average of all of us is 
raised by the work of the great masters. 

It is, I trust, unnecessary to say that I appreciate to the full 
the fact that the highest work of all will never be affected one 
way or the other by any question of compensation. And much of 
the work which is really best for the nation must from the very 
nature of things be non-remunerative as compared with the work 
of the ordinary industries and vocations. Nor would it ever be 
possible or desirable that the rewards of transcendent success in 
scholarship should even approximate, from a monetary standpoint, 
the rewards in other vocations. But it is also true that the effect 
upon ambitious minds cannot but be bad if as a people we show 
our very slight regard for scholarly achievement by making no 
provision at all for its reward. The chief use of the increased 
money value of the scholar’s prize would be the index thereby 
afforded of the respect in which it was popularly held. The 
American scientist, the American scholar, should have the chance 
at least of winning such prizes as are open to his successful brother 
in Germany, England, or France, where the rewards paid for 
first-class scholarly achievement are as much above those paid in 
this country as our rewards for first-class achievement in industry 
or law are above those paid abroad. 

But of course what counts infinitely more than any possible 
outside reward is the spirit of the worker himself. The prime 
need is to instil into the minds of the scholars themselves a true 
appreciation of real as distinguished from sham success. In pro- 
ductive scholarship, in the scholarship which adds by its work to 
the sum of substantial achievement with which the country is to 
be credited, it is only first-class work that counts. In this field 
the smallest amount of really first-class work is worth all the sec- 
ond-class work that can possibly be produced; and to have done 
such work is in itself the fullest and amplest reward to the man 
producing it. We outsiders should according to our ability aid 
him in every way to produce it. Yet all that we can do is but 
little compared to what he himself can and must do. The spirit 
of the scholar is the vital factor in the productive scholarship of 
the country. 

So much for the first function of the University, the sending 
forth of a small number of scholars of the highest rank who will 
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do productive work of the first class. Now turn to the second, 
and what may be called the normal, function of the College, the 
function of turning out each year many hundreds of men who 
shall possess the trained intelligence, and especially the character, 
that will enable them to hold high the renown of this ancient seat 
of learning by doing useful service for the nation. It is not my 
purpose to discuss at length what should be done in Harvard to 
produce the right spirit among the men who go out of Harvard, 
but rather to speak of what this spirit should be. Nor shall I 
speak of the exceptions, the men to whom college life is a disad- 
vantage. Randolph of Roanoke, he of the biting tongue, once 
remarked of an opponent that he reminded him of certain tracts 
of land “ which were almost worthless by nature, and became en- 
tirely so by cultivation.” Of course, if in any individual university 
training produces a taste for refined idleness, a distaste for sus- 
tained effort, a barren intellectual arrogance, or a sense of super- 
cilious aloofness from the world of real men who do the world’s 
real work, then it has harmed that individual; but in such case 
there remains the abiding comfort that he would not have amounted 
to much anyway. Neither a college training nor anything else can 
do much good to the man of weak fibre or to the man with a twist 
in his moral or intellectual make-up. But the average under- 
graduate has enough robustness of nature, enough capacity for 
enthusiasm and aspiration, to make it worth while to turn to ac- 
count the stuff that is in him. 

There are, however, two points in the undergraduate life of 
Harvard about which I think we have a right to feel some little 
concern. One isthe growth of luxury in the university. I do not 
know whether anything we can say will have much effect on this 
point, but just so far as the alumni have weight I hope to see that 
weight felt in serious and sustained effort against the growing 
tendency to luxury, and in favor of all that makes for democratic 
conditions. One of our number, the one whom I think the rest of 
us most delight to honor — Major Higginson — has given to our 
Alma Mater the Harvard Union, than which no better gift, no gift 
meeting a more vital need, could have been given to the University. 
It is neither possible nor desirable to try to take away all social 
differences from the student life; but it is a good thing to show 
how unimportant these differences are compared to the differences 
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of real achievement, and compared also to the bonds which should 
unite together all the men who are in any degree capable of such 
real achievement ; bonds, moreover, which should also knit these 
capable men to their brethren who need their help. 

The second point upon which I wish to speak is the matter of 
sport. Now I shall not bé suspected of a tendency unduly to 
minimize the importance of sport. I believe heartily in sport. I 
believe in out-door games, and I do not mind in the least that 


_ they are rough games, or that those who take part in them are oc- 


casionally injured. I have no sympathy whatever with the over- 
wrought sentimentality which would keep a young man in cotton 
wool, and I have a hearty contempt for him if he counts a broken 
arm or collar bone as of serious consequence, when balanced 
against the chance of showing that he possesses hardihood, physical 
address, and courage. But when these injuries are inflicted by 
others, either wantonly or of set design, we are confronted by the 
question, not of damage to one man’s body, but of damage to the 
other man’s character. Brutality in playing a game should 
awaken the heartiest and most plainly shown contempt for the 
player guilty of it; especially if this brutality is coupled with a 
low cunning in committing it without getting caught by the um- 
pire. I hope to see both graduate and undergraduate opinion 
come to scorn such a man as one guilty of base and dishonorable 
action, who has no place in the regard of gallant and upright 
men. 

It is a bad thing for any college man to grow to regard sport as 
the serious business of life. It is a bad thing to permit sensation- 
alism and hysteria to shape the development of our sports.- And 
finally it is a much worse thing to permit college sport to become 
in any shape or way tainted by professionalism, or by so much as 
the slightest suspicion of money-making ; and this is especially 
true if the professionalism is furtive, if the boy or man violates 
the spirit of the rule while striving to keep within the letter. 
Professional sport is all right in its way. I am glad to say that 
among my friends I number professional boxers and wrestlers, 
oarsmen, and baseball men, whose regard I value, and whom in 
turn I regard as thoroughly good citizens. But the college under- 
graduate who, in furtive fashion, becomes a semi-professional is an 
unmitigated curse, and that not alone to university life and to the 
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cause of amateur sport; for the college graduate ought in after 
years to take the lead in putting the business morality of this 
country on a proper plane, and he cannot do it if in his own col- 
lege career his code of conduct has been warped and twisted. 
Moreover, the spirit which puts so excessive a value upon his work 
as to produce this semi-professional is itself unhealthy. 1 wish to 
see Harvard win a reasonable proportion of the contests in which 
it enters, and I should be heartily ashamed of every Harvard ath- 
lete who did not spend every ounce there was in him in the effort 
to win, provided only he does it in honorable and manly fashion. 
But I think our effort should be to minimize rather than to in- 
crease that kind of love of athletics which manifests itself, not in 
joining in the athletic sports, but in crowding by tens of thousands 
to see other people indulge in them. It is a far better thing for 
our colleges to have the average student interested in some form 
of athletics than to have them all gather in a mass to see other 
people do their athletics for them. 

So much for the undergraduates. Now for the alumni, the 
men who are at work out in the great world. Ofcourse the man’s 
first duty is to himself and to those immediately dependent upon 
him. Unless he can pull his own weight he must be content to 
remain a passenger all his life. But we have a right to expect 
that the men who come out of Harvard will do something more 
than merely pull their own weight. We have a right to expect 
that they will count as positive forces for the betterment of their 
fellow countrymen ; and they can thus count only if they combine 
the power of devotion to a lofty ideal with practical common sense 
in striving to realize this ideal. 

This nation never stood in greater need than now of having 
among its leaders men of lofty ideals, which they try to live up 
to and not merely to talk of. We need men with these ideals 
in public life, and we need them just as much in business and in 
such a profession as the law. We can by statute establish only 
those exceedingly rough lines of morality, the overpassing of 
which means that the man is in jeopardy of the constable or the 
sheriff. But the nation is badly off if in addition to this there is 
not a very much higher standard of conduct, a standard impossible 
effectively to establish by statute, but one upon which the commun- 
ity as a whole, and especially the real leaders of the community, 
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insist. Take such a question as the enforcement of the law. It 
is, of course, elementary to say that this is the first requisite in 
any civilization at all. But a great many people in the ranks of 
life from which most college men are drawn seem to forget that 
they should condemn with equal severity those men who break the 
law by committing crimes of mob violence, and those who evade 
the law, or who actually break it, but so cunningly that they can- 
not be discovered, the crimes they commit being not those of phy- 
sical outrage, but those of greed and craft on the largest scale. 
The very rich man who conducts his business as if he believed 
that he were a law unto himself, thereby immensely increases the 
difficulty of the task of upholding order when the disorder is a 
menace to men of property ; for if the community feels that rich 
men disregard the law where it affects themselves, then the com- 
munity is apt to assume the dangerous and unwholesome attitude 
of condoning crimes of violence committed against the interests 
which in the popular miud these rich men represent. This last 
attitude is wholly evil; but so is the attitude which produces it. 
We have a right to appeal to the alumni of Harvard, and to the 
alumni of every institution of learning in this land, to do their 
part in creating a public sentiment which shall demand of all men 
of means, and especially of the men of vast fortune, that they set 
an example to their less fortunate brethren, by paying scrupulous 
heed not only to the letter but to the spirit of the laws, and by 
acknowledging in the heartiest fashion the moral obligations which 
cannot be expressed in law, but which stand back of and above 
all laws. It is far more important that they should conduct their 
business affairs decently than that they should spend the surplus 
of their fortunes in philanthropy. Much has been given to these 
men and we have a right to demand much of them in return. 
Every man of great wealth who runs his business with cynical con- 
tempt for those prohibitions of the law which by hired cunning he 
can escape or evade, is a menace to our community ; and the com- 
munity is not to be excused if it does not develop a spirit which 
actively frowns on and discountenances him. The great profession 
of the law should be that whose members ought to take the lead 
in the creation of just such a spirit. We all know that, as things 
actually are, many of the most influential and most highly re- 
munerated members of the bar in every centre of wealth make it 
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their special task to work out bold and ingenious schemes by 
which their very wealthy clients, individual or corporate, can evade 
the laws which are made to regulate in the interest of the public 
the use of great wealth. Now, the great lawyer who employs his 
talent and his learning in the highly remunerative task of enabling 
a very wealthy client to override or circumvent the law is doing 
all that in him lies to encourage the growth in this country of 
a spirit of dumb anger against all laws and of disbelief in their 
efficacy. Such a spirit may breed the demand that laws shall be 
made even more drastic against the rich, or else it may manifest 
itself in hostility to all laws. Surely Harvard has the right to 
expect from her sons a high standard of applied morality, whether 
their paths lead them into public life, into business, or into the 
great profession of the law, whose members are so potent in shap- 
ing the growth of the national soul. 

But in addition to having high ideals it cannot too often be said 
to a body such as is gathered here to-day, that together with devo- 
tion to what is right must go practical efficiency in striving for 
what is right. This is a rough, workaday, practical world, and 
if in it we are to do the work best worth doing, we must approach 
that work in a spirit remote from that of the mere visionary, and 
above all remote from that of the visionary whose aspirations after 
good find expression only in the shape of scolding and complaining. 
It shall not help.us if we avoid the Scylla of baseness of motive, 
only to be wrecked on the Charybdis of wrong-headedness, of 
feebleness and inefficiency. There can be nothing worse for the 
community than to have the men who profess lofty ideals show 
themselves so foolish, so narrow, so impracticable, as to cut them- 
selves off from communion with the men who are actually able to 
do the work of governing, the work of business, the work of the 
professions. It is a sad and evil thing if the men with a moral 
sense group themselves as impractical zealots, while the men of 
action gradually grow to discard and laugh at all moral sense as 
an evidence of impractical weakness. Macaulay, whose eminently 
sane and wholesome spirit revolted not only at weakness, but at 
the censorious folly which masquerades as virtue, describes the 
condition of Scotland at the end of the seventeenth century in a 
passage which every sincere reformer should keep constantly before 
him. 
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“Tt is a remarkable circumstance that the same country should 
have produced in the same age the most wonderful specimens of 
both extremes of human nature. Even in things indifferent the 
Scotch Puritan would hear of no compromise; and he was but too 
ready to consider all who recommended prudence and charity as 
traitors to the cause of truth. On the other hand, the Scotchmen 
of that generation who made a figure in Parliament were the most 
dishonest and unblushing time-servers that the world has ever seen. 
Perhaps it is natural that the most callous and impudent vice should 
be found in the near neighborhood of unreasonable and impracti- 
cable virtue. Where enthusiasts are ready to destroy or be de- 
stroyed for trifles magnified into importance by a squeamish con- 
science, it is not strange that the very name of conscience should 
become a byword of contempt to cool and shrewd men of business.” 

The men who go out from Harvard into the great world of 
American life bear a heavy burden of responsibility. The only 
way they can show their gratitude to their Alma Mater is by doing 
their full duty to the nation as a whole; and they can do this full 
duty only if they combine the high resolve to work for what is best 
and most ennobling with the no less resolute purpose to do their 
work in such fashion that when the end of their days comes they 
shall feel that they have actually achieved results and not merely 


talked of achieving them. 
Theodore Roosevelt, ’80. 





FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


In the election of Overseers on Commencement, two candidates 
received unexpectedly small votes. The Boston Advertiser stated 
editorially that this was due to the fact that these pjysaeq 
candidates were members of the corporation of the *eétance. 
Institute of Technology. They are well-known, able, and popular 
Harvard men, who, under ordinary circumstances, might hope to 
be elected. There was certainly no concerted movement against 
them. The great majority of alumni simply said to themselves, 
“ These candidates have for years been identified with the Tech.; 
they have served it very loyally — one, indeed, is its treasurer. 
They have recently voted to secure for the Tech. the millions 
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which Gordon McKay bequeathed to Harvard. If the merger is 
to be debated in the Board of Overseers next year, these men are 
already committed. Until that question is settled, we had better 
not elect them, but take candidates who can still weigh arguments 
with an open mind, and who, above all, have not a stronger inter- 
est in another institution than in Harvard.” 

This is certainly a proper attitude. It does not imply that Har- 
vard’s alumni have yet made up their minds whether to accept or to 
reject the merger, but it does imply that, so far as they can bring it 
about, the Board of Overseers, before which this question may 
come, shall be composed of men whose first purpose shall be to 
safeguard the interest and welfare of Harvard College. One kas 
only to talk with graduates of the Tech. in order to see what hap- 
pens when an institution is governed by men of a divided alle- 
giance. The trustees of the Tech. who voted for the merger against 
the expressed opinion of seventy per cent. of the alumni and past 
students who voted, and against the opinion of 58 out of 65 mem- 
bers of the Faculty, is made up of many men who have never 
studied at the Tech., some of them have never had any higher 
education at all, others are graduates of Harvard. So the Tech. 
alumni, not unreasonably, feel that the fate of the Institute has 
been decided by an alien president, who has been too recently con- 
nected with it to know its associations and traditions, or to respect 
the wishes of its alumni and teachers, and by trustees some of 
whom as business men believe in and understand only business 
methods, and others of whom, as Harvard men, they suspect are 
covertly working to aggrandize Harvard at the expense of the 
Tech. 

The vote of the Harvard alumni on Commencement means that 
we do not wish to have any such deplorable situation arise on our 
side. Whichever way the merger is settled, every Harvard man 
will require that Harvard’s representatives shall be single-minded 
in their devotion to the University, free alike from the suspicion 
of personal ambition and from that commercial narrowness which 
assumes, because it successfully promotes business mergers, that it 
is competent to run institutions of learning by adopting the same 
methods. 

But the question which many persons, be they graduates of 
Harvard or of Tech., are putting is this: Is it expedient for the 
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same person to be a trustee of two institutions which are in any 
sense competitors? Has not the multiplying of directorships 
been carried to absurd limits? A successful merchant or financier 
may sit on fifty boards, but he usually does his effective work on 
one. Certainly, he never controls two competing railroads, for 
instance, or two rival insurance companies. 

Our Harvard Fellows are very busy men. To be Fellows at 
all they must be able men. They serve the College out of devotion 
to it. Is it advisable to increase the labors of three of the Fellows 
by making them members of the executive committee of the pro- 
posed Peculiar Institution which is to be neither Harvard nor Tech., 
but a cross between them? Even if they had energy to spare 
for such an additional burden, would not their zeal for Harvard 
somewhat impair their usefulness towards the Peculiar Institution, 
or vice versa? We have had experience in a similar case of 
divided allegiance. Two more loyal Harvard men than the late 
Martin Brimmer and Edward W. Hooper have seldom served the 
College ; but it happened that, when they were the committee of 
the Corporation on the building and program of the Fogg Art 
Museum, they were also trustees of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. What was the result? It was this. They planned the 
Fogg Museum not with a single view to the needs of Harvard, 
and to the highest service which such a building might render 
here, but with a view to the effect it would have on the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. They wished to do nothing that might 
interfere with the development of that, or curtail its gifts of original 
works of art. 

The Fogg Museum, Mr. Hooper was fond of saying, ought to be 
the plainest kind of laboratory: any students who wished to see 
real paintings must go to the Boston Art Museum. As if the 
student of the Fine Arts could possibly have too many great or 
important original works around him! The Fogg Museum is a 
monument to a pedagogic fallacy and to a divided allegiance ! 

When at last it passed under an enlightened direction, original 
works were welcomed, and in four or five years the Museum has 
received, besides the Meleager (a masterpiece of Greek sculp- 
ture worth crossing the continent to see), several antique statues, 
nearly a score of early Italian and Renaissance paintings, and many 
water-colors. From this nucleus will unquestionably spring a 
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valuable collection, which will help not only to stimulate the imag- 
ination of our students of art, but also to draw to Harvard acon- 
stantly increasing number of visitors. That two members of the 
corporation of a great university should desire to contract instead 
of to expand to the utmosé the esthetic side of its influence — that 
side which from the nature of things in America and from the 
special Philistinism of our time has a poor chance at the best — is 
one of the many educational paradoxes. 

Now the trouble with Mr. Hooper and Mr. Brimmer was, not 
that they were dull to esthetic works, not that they did not wish 
to foster the study of art, but that as Trustees of the Boston Art 
Museum, they inevitably regarded that institution, which they had 
done so much to build up, as the proper storehouse —nay, the 
only one in this community — of works of art. There must be no 
competition — a mere “ working laboratory ” would suffice for Har- 
vard. Even the magnificent Gray Collection of Engravings, the 
property of Harvard College, must be kept at the Boston Art 
Museum, where it “ would do the most good.” 

If Harvard Fellows of the calibre of Mr. Brimmer and Mr. 
Hooper were so much preoccupied by the claims of another insti- 
tution as to plan deliberately to restrict to the utmost the facilities 
at Harvard in one of the most important elements of culture, can we 
hope that other Fellows may not be similarly influenced, to the injury 
of Harvard, if they have also to direct the fortunes of the hybrid 
institution? Moreover, the members of the Harvard Corporation 
are already so very busy that it seems unwise to burden three of them 
with the further responsibility of managing another institution 
which may number at the start more students than the College 
proper has to-day. In the long run, the “interest of the com- 
munity ” and, much more, the cause of education in America, will 
not be promoted by any plan which impairs the efficiency of Har- 
vard University, which depends in no small measure on the single- 
minded and unfatigued service which the members of the Corpora- 
tion can give her. A divided allegiance is always a source of 
weakness, no matter how upright and intelligent the men may be 
who work under it. To shield our Fellows from this possible 
danger ought to be kept constantly in view not only in planning an 
entente cordiale with Technology, but in all future combinations 
that may be proposed. 
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THE EUROPEAN CONCERT AND THE MONROE 
DOCTRINE.! 


SEVEN years ago on pleasant June days like this I had occasion 
frequently to take the charming sail between Therapia, the attract- 
ive summer residence of the European ambassadors to the Otto- 
man Empire, and Pera in Constantinople. Often I met on the 
Bosphorus the representatives of the so-called Six Great Powers 
in their launches on their way to the palace of Tophane. There 
they spent a good part of the summer, not altogether to their en- 
joyment, as they complained, endeavoring to settle the questions 
which the war of the preceding year had left for adjustment be- 
tween Greece and the Ottoman Empire, and especially to deter- 
mine the disposition to be made of Crete. So long were they 
baffled in their efforts to reach a solution of the problems which 
their governments had committed to them that the diplomatic 
wags from the smaller states suggested that the Grandes Puis- 
sances, as the leading Powers styled themselves, might better be 
called the Grandes Impuissances. But what impressed an ob- 
server trained in his studies of international law to believe that in 
respect to independence and equality all states, small as well as 
great, have equal rights was the obvious fact that in the delibera- 
tions at Tophane so little attention was paid to the wishes of either 
Greece or Turkey. The question ever before the ambassadors was 
simply what settlement was best for Europe, or best for the inter- 
ests of their respective states. All questions of indemnity, of 
boundary, of administration were considered not with regard to 
the desires of the belligerent nations, but with regard to the quiet, 
order and peace of Europe, which it did not suit the convenience 
of Europe to have disturbed at that time. 

This close view of the European Concert in action naturally 
started numerous inquiries in the mind of an American observer, 
among them the following : 

What is the origin of the European Concert ? 

Is the influence of its action beneficent ? 

Is its policy just? 

1 Oration delivered in Sanders Theatre, June 29, 1905, before the Harvard Chapter 
of Phi Beta Kappa. 
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Has it made inroads on those ancient postulates of international 
law, the independence and the equality of states ? 

Does its existence have any bearing, present or prospective, on 
American affairs ? 

I trust that a modest attempt to consider these questions briefly 
may not be deemed unworthy of this high festival which annually 
gathers so many scholars who are accustomed to study the stately 
march of nations and to hail with delight any approach to that 
glad consummation when peoples shall secure the triumph of jus- 
tice and peace by codperation and arbitration rather than waste 
treasure and life in mortal combat with each other. 

The first official use of this term, the European Concert, seems 
to be in the seventh article of the Treaty of Paris of 1856, which 
summed up the results of the Crimean War. That article binds 
the contracting Powers to respect the territorial integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire and to regard every act opposing this as a matter 
of general interest. That was a natural outcome of that war. 

But the germ of the fundamental idea of the European Concert 
is found to antedate the Treaty of Paris by a long period. The 
principle underlying it is discernible in the system of political 
equilibrium of the Italian states in the fifteenth century, and still 
more clearly in the important adjustments by the Continental 
Powers in the Peace of Westphalia. The great colonial and 
commercial rivalries of the sixteenth century lifted the minds of 
statesmen above the idea of personal conflicts of ambitious 
sovereigns like Francis I and Charles V to the conception of 
European interests which needed to be harmonized in such manner 
as to secure repose and peace toall. This spirit breathes through 
the epoch-making Treaty of Utrecht by which nearly a dozen 
states composed their differences for a time. I need hardly say 
that the striking illustration of the European Concert was found 
in the Holy Alliance which the audacious aggressions of Napoleon 
forced Great Britain, Austria, Prussia, and Russia to form. The 
odium which the Alliance afterwards brought upon itself by its 
unwarranted interference with the internal policy of other states, 
European and American, interference even with legitimate aspira- 
tions for freedom, has doubtless often blinded men to its merits 
in saving Europe from the domination of the French conqueror. 
Its faults were many and grievous. But it kept alive the idea of 
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a Europe as a whole, with its rights and legitimate interests, which 
in the name of humanity it ought to protect against the assump- 
tion and aggressions of any one state. 

In 1831, Great Britain, Austria, Russia, and Prussia in confer- 
ence at London, having under consideration the status of the 
newly created kingdom of Belgium, declared that while each na- 
tion has its own rights, yet Europe has also its rights, given to it 
by the social order, and these rights the conference must defend. 

In 1841, the Pentarchy, comprising the four great states above 
named and France, considering the Turkish questions, affirmed 
that the preservation of general peace was the constant object of 
their solicitude and that the affairs of the Ottoman Empire must 
be adjusted in the interest of Europe, and so they have been the- 
oretically at least, however imperfectly in practice. It was on 
that ground that the Treaty of San Stefano, by which Russia 
sought to garner the fruits of her victory over the Turks, was 
revised by the Great Powers in the Treaty of Berlin in 1878. 

The Congress of Paris in 1856 revised and amended the mari- 
time law of Europe in the interest of the peace and prosperity of 
the whole continent. 

It was primarily to promote the welfare of Europe that the 
Hague Conference was called, though its scope was made wide 
enough to sweep us within the range of its beneficent influence. 

Though the European Concert has not been strong enough to 
prevent within the last half-century several wars between great 
powers, as for instance between France and Italy, between Italy 
and Austria, between Prussia and Austria, between Germany and 
France, between Russia and Turkey, yet it has exerted an appre- 
ciable influence in favor of European peace, and has dominated to 
a large extent the policy of the smaller states. Under the recog- 
nized doctrines of intervention and the balance of power, large 
invasions of the old doctrines of independence and equality have 
been made and justified, until what Dr. Lawrence well calls the 
Primacy of the Great Powers seems to be substantially established. 

The present kingdom of Greece was not only called into being 
by them, but in all its chequered history from 1832 down to its 
foolish war with Turkey in 1896 it has been largely controlled by 
them. The existence of Belgium and the neutralization of its ter- 
ritory and of that of Switzerland and of that of Luxemburg are of 
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course due to the action of the Great Powers. The Eastern Ques- 
tion in its manifold forms, affecting Turkey and the Balkan states 
in all their frictions and disorders, is ever busying the cabinets of 
the great states. The new kingdom of Italy was received by them 
into their brotherhood in 1867. They have drawn no constitution 
to define the powers which they will exercise. But in many things 
they speak for Europe, and their wishes are commands which the 
lesser powers find it wise and even necessary to obey. Tie Con- 
cert of Europe is a political fact, which cannot be ignored. 

Has its influence been beneficent? Has its existence been a 
good fortune to Europe? On the whole, yes. It has tended to 
keep before the nations the broad view of the peace and welfare 
of Europe as an end more desirable than the triumph of any one 
state. If it has sometimes cramped the autonomy and liberty of 
a small state, on the other hand it has often prevented the absorp- 
tion of the small state by some greedy and tyrannical neighbor. 
Greece hampered in the aspirations of her restless and excitable 
people is more prosperous and happy than she would be under the 
Turkish rule from which the Concert delivered her and now pro- 
tects her. Belgium, relatively insignificant, but neutralized, is far 
more fortunate than she was as the cockpit of Europe. Perhaps 
the greatest failure of the Concert is in the Ottoman Empire and 
the Balkan states. But it must be admitted that the problem 
there is one of extreme difficulty. With all the defects and all 
the abuses which can be charged up against the Concert, so signal 
have been its benefits that the distinguished French statesman and 
author, Hanotaux, said in a speech to the French Chamber that 
the Concert is “the only tribunal and the only authority to which 
all can and should bow.” 

If it infringes on the independence and equality of states, even of 
the smallest, can its existence and action be justified? I suppose 
few will go so far as the learned Edinburgh professor, Lorimer, 
and declare that the equality of states and absolute independence 
may be safely said to have been repudiated by history as always 
by reason. On the contrary, most of us will hold that some suf- 
ficient reason must be given for disregarding in any degree the old 
postulate that any state is entitled to have its independence and 
equality of rights respected by other states, however many or 
powerful. Is there any good ground for the policy of the Euro- 
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pean Concert? I think that question should be answered, under 
certain reservations, in the affirmative. 

Must it not be conceded that the Great Powers justly assume a 
certain solidarity of interest, certainly so far as preventing Euro- 
pean wars is sought? Is there not solid moral ground for esteem- 
ing the collective good of Europe as of more value than the 
advantage of any one state, especially if it isa relatively unim- 
portant state? May not the Great Powers, if they see a small 
power pursuing a policy dangerous to the general peace of all or of 
several, justly intervene to prevent it, as any government checks 
the violence of one of its own citizens? Indeed, the right of in- 
tervention by one state in the affairs of another in order to secure 
its own safety is freely recognized. If the order and well-being of 
several states are menaced by the capricious action or even by the 
independence of one state, does not the right of intervention and 
regulation by still stronger reason inhere in them? If we may 
properly assume a certain solidarity or community of interest in 
Europe, do not the best interests of all the states limit the public 
action of any one state through regard for the general good? It 
was only on this principle that the Congress of Berlin could assume 
to call Russia to account for the Treaty of San Stefano. Of course, 
the intervening powers, however strong or numerous, can be justi- 
fied in intervention only in case their motives and their acts can 
be defended at the bar of reason. Many interventions have been 
wrong and deserve condemnation. But on the other hand, is it 
not plain that certain interventions have been beneficial and so 
commendable? Even so conservative a writer as that high Eng- 
lish authority, Mr. W. E. Hall, says: “ A somewhat wider range 
of intervention than that which is possessed by individual states 
may perhaps be conceded to the body of states, or to some of 
them acting for the whole in good faith with sufficient warrant. In 
the general interests of Europe, for example, an end might be put 
to a civil war by the compulsory separation ef the parties to it, or 
a particular form of government might be established and main- 
tained in a country, if the interests to be guarded were strictly 
international, and if the maintenance of the state of things set up 
were a reasonable way of attaining the required object. 

“Certainly there must always be a likelihood that powers with 
divergent individual interests, acting in common, will prefer the 
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general good to the selfish objects of a particular state. It is not 
improbable that this good may be better secured by their action 
than by free scope being given to natural forces. In one or two 
instances, as, for example, in that of the formation of Belgium, 
and in the recent one of the arrangements made by the Congress 
of Berlin, and of the minor interventions springing out of it, 
settlements have been arrived at, or collisions have been post- 
poned, when without common action an era of disturbance might 
have been indefinitely prolonged, and its effects indefinitely ex- 
tended. There is fair reason consequently for hoping that inter- 
vention by, or under the sanction of, the body of states on grounds 
forbidden to single states may be useful and even beneficent. 
Still, from the point of view of law, it is always to be remembered 
that states so intervening are going beyond their legal powers. 
Their excuse or their justification can only be a moral one.” 

I venture to ask in respect to the last two sentences I have 
quoted from Mr. Hall whether, if the acts of intervention under 
consideration in any given case have an excuse or justification 
which is a moral one, the states performing them can be going 
beyond their legal powers, provided by the phrase “ legal powers ” 
we mean powers allowable under international law. For how do 
we determine what powers are thus allowable except by finding 
the moral sense of nations as expressed in their usages? And the 
moral sense of Europe appears plainly to be that the Great Powers 
may infringe upon the independence and equality of the minor 
states, if such infringement is essential to the preservation of the 
general good. If such infringement is justifiable on moral grounds, 
is it not by that fact to be regarded as justifiable in international 
law ? 

Professor Westlake of Cambridge, in his “Chapters on the 
Principles of International Law,” points out that many states are 
permanently in a condition of political inferiority to others and 
yet declares that their legal equality is not infringed thereby. He 
shows how the Congress of Berlin changed the boundaries of 
Servia, Roumania, and Montenegro, although those states had no 
seats in the Congress, and affirms that this shows how political 
inequality is compatible in the European system with legal equal- 
ity. The validity of these assertions depends on the definition of 
the term “legal equality.” But surely the independence and 
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equality recognized as the fundamental postulates of international 
law are wanting in these cases. Whatever significance may be 
attached to the words “legal equality,” it is clear that eminent 
European publicists approve of the European Concert and are 
hopeful of ultimate beneficent results from its action. Professor 
Westlake himself says, “‘ the fact is not one to be condemned. It 
may prove to be a step towards the establishment of a European 
government, and in no society can peace and order be permanently 
enjoyed without a government.” 

Rolin Jacquemyns, who has contributed so much to the Euro- 
pean discussions of grave questions in international law, says of 
the Cancert, “* However weak and contradictory the action of this 
syndicate has shown itself to be in recent times, we must none the 
less respect in it the germ of an institution which may at some 
time by its organization and development become extremely useful 
to the progress of International Law.” 

The best public opinion in Europe is recognizing and empha- 
sizing the fact that Great Powers which have great strength and 
influence have not only the right but have also the obligation to 
use that strength and that influence for the triumph of justice and 
the promotion of peace in all their international relations. If 
wars come, they shall come mitigated by such humane regulations 
as the Hague Conference can devise. The collective interests of 
Europe shall be paramount in importance to the interests of a par- 
ticular state. The political power of the great states must needs 
be superior to that of the minor states, but the internal or exter- 
nal controversies of the latter must not be allowed to endanger 
the quiet and prosperity of the continent. No doubt the Concert 
will sometimes be unjust or unwise in the future as it has been in 
the past, and will deserve and receive condemnation. But in many 
emergencies it will be of service in the future as it has been in the 
past. That it exists as a great Force cannot be denied. That it 
is likely to be a greater Force in the days to come, can hardly be 
doubted. It bids fair to be a sort of permanent intellectual execu- 
tive. It has so many variable factors that there is danger of a 
lack of stability and of the highest moral aims. No doubt there 
is the risk that the smaller states may in days of stress be cut up 
into small change to settle the debts of the larger states to each 
other. But with all its defects, present and prospective, it seems 
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to be carrying Europe as far as any arrangement ever made 
towards that great continental confederation, of which dreamers 
have dreamed and poets have sung, but which has not yet come 
down out of the skies to put an end to wrangling and injustice 
and war. By its fruits it must be judged. 

In view of the Concert of the Great Powers of Europe for the 
control of the affairs of their continent, and of their marked exer- 
cise of power over the smaller states, have they any cause to com- 
plain of our policy in attempting to prevent unjust encroachments 
by any of them on the territory of the weaker American states ? 
By virtue of our preéminence in strength and in political success 
we have undertaken by our Monroe Doctrine to protect the states 
to the south of us from unwarrantable interference. We have 
done this without selfish greed for territory. We have doubtless 
preserved to some of the states territory which but for us would 
have been lost to them. We have not deprived them of legal 
rights. If we have limited the foreign relations of Cuba, it is to 
preserve her independence and to prevent our complications with 
European powers. We have sought to promote the highest inter- 
ests of the whole continent. We have frankly proclaimed from 
the outset that one of our motives was to save ourselves from such 
entanglements and conflicts with European powers as would 
threaten us if there was not a limit set to the encroachments of 
foreign states on the territory of either North or South America. 
But nowhere have we trenched upon the sovereign rights of smaller 
states as the European Concert has many times done. I am aware 
that some of our own citizens have charged that in the Panama 
affair we have in the treatment of Colombia followed unworthy 
examples set by the Great Powers. I do not so read the history 
of the separation of Panama from Colombia and our recognition 
of the new state. But granting for the moment the most unfavor- 
able interpretation of our policy, certainly Europe cannot com- 
plain, as indeed she has not complained. The Great Powers 
speedily approved of our action. And every one must admit that 
by the contemplated construction of the Panama Canal, we are 
conferring an immeasurable benefit upon the world, including 
Colombia and Panama. While recognizing to the full whatever 
blessing the Concert of the Great Powers has brought to Europe, 
we may boldly challenge foreign critics of our Monroe Doctrine 
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to show us any so generous act of the European Concert as our 
liberation of Cuba and our guarantee to her of her autonomy in 
the face of all the chorus of predictions from beyond the sea that 
we should never have the magnanimity to live up to our promises. 
One of the most fertile islands in the world, by her situation of 
the highest strategic importance to us, under Spanish rule a con- 
stant menace to our peace, we could have easily found a thousand 
European precedents for annexing her territory, but the world 
knows that she has an assurance as firm as that of Canada that 
she will not be absorbed by the Union until she sues for admis- 
sion. 

It has of late become the fashion in some quarters to speak in 
derogatory terms of the Monroe Doctrine. No doubt the various 
interpretations put upon it in the changing exigencies of our 
history are puzzling to one who attempts to define it in terms 
covering its various applications. No doubt the strain put upon 
it by the political vicissitudes of states like Venezuela and San 
Domingo is often perplexing to our government. But standing 
here on ground made sacred by the presence, the life, the teachings 
of that great Harvard statesman, John Quincy Adams, to whose 
matchless courage and far-sighted wisdom we owe the declaration 
which we call the Monroe Doctrine, but which might more justly 
be called the Adams Doctrine, I for one cannot understand how 
any American citizen, and especially how any Massachusetts man 
can recall, except with a thrill of gratitude and. admiration, that 
the brave Secretary of State was able to inspire the slow-moving 
and lethargic President to fling out the challenge of 1823 into 
the face of the Allied Sovereigns of Continental Europe. James 
Monroe held the trumpet, but John Quincy Adams blew the blast. 
The notes have never died upon the air. They were heard in full 
force when another Massachusetts man, Richard Olney, sat in the 
chair of Secretary of State. Nor are they likely to die, so long as 
Harvard successors to John Quincy Adams hold the executive 
chair. 

We are told that the Republics of South and Central America 
are sometimes sensitive because we have by ourselves assumed this 
protective attitude towards them. It is easy to see how this is 
possible. It implies a certain dependence which is wounding to 
national pride, though in case of urgent need, as in the boundary 
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controversy between Venezuela and Great Britain, our aid was by 
no means spurned. 

The development of the European Concert suggests the question 
whether ultimately, perhaps in a future somewhat remote, the 
larger states south of us and Canada, if she becomes entirely in- 
dependent, might join us in some kind of a friendly American 
Concert to promote general continental interests and to prevent 
foreign intrusion. Is it not conceivable that Mexico, Brazil, the 
Argentine Republic, and Chili might reach a development that 
would make this possible ? 

Who can say that in a similar manner China and Japan may 
not make an Eastern Asiatic Concert which shall work out policies 
mutually beneficial to their common interests and also useful to 
mankind ? 

In so doing they would be following the excellent advice given 
them by General Grant in his visit to them. In my judgment 
nothing in his career was more creditable to his intelligence and 
his humane spirit than the counsels he gave to Prince Kung and 
Li Hung Chang on the one hand, and to the Emperor of Japan 
on the other, to the effect that China and Japan should cultivate 
friendly relations with each other and avoid contracting large 
debts to Europe. His wise act deserves to be better known and 
more justly appreciated in this country. It was prompted by the 
same spirit which has led our recent administrations to take such 
signal steps in preserving the integrity of China and in bringing 
to an end the war which has been ravaging the Far East. 

If Great Britain holding India, and Russia holding Central and 
Northwestern Asia could come to some harmonious understanding 
as to their Asiatic schemes, what a blessing it would be to them 
and to their Asiatic subjects. 

Africa for the present must apparently fall under the European 
system. 

It may not be possible, perhaps it is not desirable that the Euro- 
pean Concert should be developed into a constitutional organiza- 
tion like that imagined by the Abbé de St. Pierre or by Kant in 
his scheme for a perpetual peace, lofty as were their aspirations 
and beautiful as were their dreams. But if by spontaneous action 
the Great Powers are ready to act together even in partial control 
of the Minor Powers, so as to secure with justice the peace and 
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welfare of Europe and to discuss in a friendly spirit in repeated 
sessions of the Hague Conference the principles which should 
govern international relations, may they not well be pardoned for 
exercising a sort of primacy over the minor states on their conti- 
nent? Every step is welcome which helps the world substitute de- 
liberation and arbitration for war, and secures us the attainment 
of the general good rather than the advantage of any one state, 
great or small. So it behooves us in the exercise of the primacy 
which we have for certain purposes claimed and exercised on the 
American continent, to consider the welfare of all the states con- 
cerned as well as our own if we are to command the respect and 
the assent of the world. Adhering to the Monroe Doctrine in 
this lofty spirit, we may rest assured that our right to do so will 
not be questioned by any of the members of the European Con- 
cert. Even at some inconvenience we will continue to discharge 
the high duty to which Providence seems to have called us to 
shield the territory of America from European intrusion. By 
such a policy we shall protect them and protect ourselves from the 
perils against which the prescience of John Quincy Adams sought 
to guard us in the early years of the Republic, and which but for 
our maintenance of that policy would be as menacing now as he 
deemed them in his day. 

I know we are told that there is no longer any danger of an 
attempt by European states to carve up and gain possession of 
American territory. How one whosees what has been just going on 
in China can hold such a view, it is difficult to understand. Not in 
the colonization frenzy of the sixteenth century was there a more 
voracious greed for the acquisition of foreign territory for the 
purpose of developing and controlling trade. See how Russia 
pounced on Manchuria with its seven hundred thousand square 
miles and vast resources, how Great Britain then planted her foot on 
Wei-hai-wei, ever keeping her eyes on the immense Yangtse Valley 
to be appropriated in case of a general division of China, how 
Germany on the flimsiest pretexts got practical control of the 
rich province of Shantung with its thirty millions of inhabitants, 
and how France was watching the game with its hand ready to 
fall on the province of Yunnan and so much of Szechuen as could 
be secured, and all this to gain new and large markets for their 
products. What ground is there to believe that, if we withdrew 
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our objections, we should not see a similar scramble for all the 
territory south of us from the Rio Grande to Cape Horn, and how 
easily would excuses be found for conquest in such controversies 
as have already arisen between European Powers and the Span- 
ish-American states. Some do maintain that there is no objection 
to this, and that indeed it would be better for all that the territory 
south of us should be divided among strong European Powers. 
Such men may logically discard the Monroe Doctrine. But those 
who hold the opinions of Jefferson and Madison and John Quincy 
Adams, those who feel the thrill of delight which we all felt when 
Mr. Seward served notice on Louis Napoleon to decamp with all 
his baggage without delay from Mexico as Sheridan’s forces moved 
into Texas, those who believe that it is best for us, best for all, 
that America should be kept for Americans and governed by 
Americans, will ever sustain our government in insisting that the 
European states, whatever conquests or spoliations they may 
make in Asia and Africa, shall make no more on our side of the 
Atlantic. James B. Angell, h 05. 


Ann ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 





EDWARD STICKNEY WOOD. 


At about the time of the foundation of Harvard College, Jonathan 
Wood and William Stickney came to this country and were among the 
first settlers of that part of Essex County, in Massachusetts, which a few 
years later became the town of Bradford. Their descendants remained 
for the most part in New England towns, and in 1841 Alfred Wood, a 
descendant of Jonathan, in the sixth generation, married Laura Stickney, 
a descendant of William, in the seventh generation, and their second son 
was Edward Stickney Wood, born in Cambridge, April 28, 1846. 

At the usual age he entered the public schools of Cambridge and 
passed through the various lower schools in order. In 1859 he was ad- 
mitted to the Cambridge High School, where he fitted for college, the 
headmasters during that time being Lyman R. Williston and William J. 
Rolfe. He was admitted to Harvard College in 1863 and was graduated 
in 1867. During his college course he was never absent from college 
exercises a whole day at a time. 

Early in life he had decided to be a physician, and his studies were 
chosen, so far as the limited elective system of his college days permitted, 
with a view to that end. He naturally took courses in chemistry and 
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was interested in it because of its general usefulness to his chosen profes- 
sion. He entered the Harvard Medical School in the fall of 1867 and 
remained there until March, 1869, when he was appointed house pupil 
at the United States Marine Hospital, in Chelsea, and remained there 
one year. In May, 1870, he was appointed surgical house pupil in the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, and remained there another year. In 
1871 he received the degree of M.D. from the Harvard Medical School. 

Chance seems to play an important part in determining the course of 
a man’s life. Until the time of his graduation from the Medical School 
he looked forward to the life of a physician in general practice and he 
would undoubtedly have made his mark as such, but just then there was 
a vacancy in the Department of Chemistry in the Harvard Medical School. 
Dr. John Bacon had been for many years professor, and for several years 
Dr. James C. White had been assistant professor. Dr. Bacon retired 
and Dr. White was desirous of turning his attention to dermatology, in 
which branch he has signally distinguished himself and honored his pro- 
fession. The vacant chair was to be filled, and the opportunity and the 
man came together. The position of assistant professor of chemistry 
was offered to Dr. Wood. He hesitated somewhat, being reluctant to 
give up the life of a practising physician, to which he had been looking 
forward with enthusiasm, but finally decided to accept the position, and 
entered upon his duties Sept. 1, 1871. During the second half of the 
year 1871-72 he obtained leave of absence and spent six months in the 
study of physiological and medical chemistry in laboratories in Berlin 
and Vienna. Under his teaching the Harvard Medical School was among 
the first, if not the very first, of the medical schools of this country to 
put medical chemistry upon a systematic basis. June 12, 1876, he was 
appointed full Professor of Chemistry and continued as such until his 
death at Pocasset, July 11, 1905. He married (1) Irene E. Hills, Dee. 
26, 1872, who died leaving a daughter; and (2) Elizabeth A. Richard- 
son, Dec. 24, 1883, who survives him without children. 

Some of his most conspicuous appointments and services have been 
the following: 1873, chemist to the Massachusetts General Hospital ; 
1874, one of the three medical commissioners of Boston to investigate 
and report on the sanitary qualities of the Sudbury, Shawshine, Mystic, 
and Charles River waters ; 1875, one of the commissioners to compare 
the gas supplied to the city of Boston with that of other cities in the 
United States and Europe as to quality, cost of manufacture, and price ; 
1878, one of a committee of the Massachusetts Medical Society to report 
on questions of importance in connection with a proposed revision of the 
“United States Pharmacopoeia ;” 1880, delegate from the Massachu- 
setts Medical Society to the National Convention, at Washington, D. C., 
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for the revision of the “ United States Pharmacopoeia,” and at that conven- 
tion appointed one of a committee of twenty-five called “ The Committee 
of Revision and Publication of the Pharmacopoeia of the United States 
of America, 1880; ” 1879, appointed by the special committee on water 
supply of the city of Cambridge, to examine and report upon the water 
supply of Cambridge; 1882, analyst to the Massachusetts Board of 
Health, Lunacy, and Charity. In 1878 he went to Denver, Colo., as 
expert witness in the Higgins-Marston murder trial, and since that time 
he has acted as expert in numerous murder trials in the New England 
States. 

He was a member of many societies, chiefly those connected with the 
medical profession. His many publications do not, on the whole, show 
hira to have been a contributor to science as an original discoverer, but 
rather mark him as a man of great ability in developing known principles, 
by careful and patient investigation, into practical and useful application. 
His articles on arsenical poisoning and blood-stains are notable contribu- 
tions to those subjects. As an expert witness in murder trials he was 
without a peer in this country and possibly in the world. Naturally it 
was in this capacity that he was best known to the public. It may be 
said to have been the spectacular side of his career, but if there was any- 
thing spectacular or sensational about his appearance in court it was be- 
cause the lawyers and newspaper reporters made him appear so. He was 
himself the very opposite. Calm, unruffled, unconcerned as to the effect 
his testimony might have upon the jury, he aimed at the truth. ‘ Veri- 
tas ”’ was the principle he breathed into his system at Harvard College, 
and that watchword followed him in all his investigations. One writer 
has said, “ it would be false to picture him as a man with the detective 
instinct, whose profession set his nerves tingling with excitement of crim- 
inal adventure.” He was just and fair, his conclusions were positive, 
and he was unshaken by the art or skill of cross-examination. He was 
an unquestioned authority on blood-stains, and eminent witnesses for the 
other side were often forced to acknowledge that they looked up to him 
as the teacher from whom they had learned their methods. 

Important as his services were in these various capacities, which called 
his great talents into action, his real life-work was in a much broader 
field, and far more significant. When we consider the opportunity of 
a teacher, for more than thirty years, of great numbers of young men 
who are preparing themselves to go forth into the world to relieve the 
sufferings of their fellow men, and when that teacher combines in him- 
self knowledge and the ability of imparting that knowledge in such a way 
as to interest his pupils, we are impressed with the seriousness of his mis- 
sion. Steadily, patiently, earnestly, and successfully Professor Wood has 
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done his work. All other incidental matters fade into comparative in- 
significance by the side of this great possibility for good. This oppor- 
tunity he accepted, and how well he fulfilled his mission hundreds of his 
pupils will bear willing testimony, and thousands of those to whom they 
have brought relief from suffering will add their blessing. 

Francis H. Lincoln, ’67. 





WHY SHOULD A STUDENT CHOOSE HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY ?? 


An eminent Chinaman who spent a few days in Cambridge during 
a recent football season wrote back to China: “ There is a large athletic 
club over here called Harvard. When it rains the boys read books.” 
This celestial view is shared by not a few boys who confront the difficult 
problem of choosing a college. These boys find that Harvard University, 
judged as an athletic club, has not equaled the glories of some of her 
rivals, and accordingly they turn their steps elsewhere. 

Every boy who stops to think, however, must realize that while athletic 
victories loom big in the Sunday papers, and while true sport has a very 
important place in a college, the real reputation of an institution of learn- 
ing hardly depends upon its achievements with oar, football, and bat. 
Many boys who judge colleges by more fitting standards are indeed so 
impressed with the rich literary traditions and the wide academic repu- 
tation of the oldest American college — a college founded nearly a century 
and a half before the Revolution, and numbering among her sons the 
Adamses, Lowell, Emerson, Motley, Sumner, and Holmes — that they 
are turned to Cambridge without argument. 

There are, however, boys who are prejudiced neither by the modesty 
of our athletic achievements, on the one hand, nor by the splendor of our 
university name, on the other. Free in their choice and conscious of the 
possibilities of their college years, they would invest their time and effort 
in the institution that, all things considered, will yield them the greatest 
return. They would know why we who love Harvard believe that they 
can make the most of those years at our University. 

1 Last spring Samuel Hill, 79, of the Board of Overseers, offered two prizes of 
$100 each and two of $50 each for the best essays on this subject — the essays to be 
suitable for use in preparatory schools. The competition was open (1) to any one 
registered as a student in the Catalogue for 1904-05, and (2) to any officer registered in 
the Catalogue for 1904-05, or to any A.B. or 8.B. graduate of the years 1900-04 inclu- 
sive. The judges were W. R. Thayer, ’81, chairman, editor of the Graduates’ Maga- 
zine, Prof. W. E. Byerly, "71, and Malcolm Donald, ’99. First prizes were awarded 
to A. A. Ballantine, 04, and Keith McLeod, ’05; second prizes to J. D. Greene, ’96, 
and J. A. Harley, ’06. — Ep. 
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Broadly speaking, a boy may expect to gain from his college along 
three lines. First, of course, there is the distinctive province of the col- 
lege, the training and storing of the mind. Secondly, there are those 
gains which come outside of the class-room, from association with his 
fellows and participation in student activities. Lastly, there is the influ- 
ence of the college in developing his point of view — his purposes, inter- 
est, and habits of judgment. In each of these three lines — student 
life, academic training, and general culture— we*who know Harvard 
believe that to the man with capacity to receive her bountiful gifts she 
offers more than any other college. 

In the manifold undergraduate life of Harvard —the side of which 
most boys think first and most instructors last — every student can find 
his place and his friends. There are in Cambridge upwards of three 
thousand students. Among this number are men of every nationality 
and type. There are men who have come to loaf and who think of little 
but football prospects, the latest play, and the next Boston ball. Others 
are dominated by such an intense desire for work that they always leave 
the library and the lecture-room far more reluctantly than their less 
studious fellows enter it. ' Most, however, are neither “sports” nor 
“grinds; ” their hobbies are neither automobiles nor Greek roots. They 
are fine young fellows interested in many kinds of work and play. 

The only question of the boy who realizes the value of college friend- 
ship is not, “ Are there plenty of men I want to know,” but “Can I get 
to know them.” It is true that he will not find his classmates rushing 
up to him and slapping him on the back. Nor will he find them “ indif- 
ferent.” He will find them, especially in his first year, quietly cordial 
and glad te make his acquaintance — as every senior realizes when he 
has been asked three or four times before he gets his cap and gown, 
whether he is not “a first year man.” There are many receptions for 
Freshmen held by upper classmen, by the class officers, and by cordial 
officers of the University, at which acquaintances are readily formed. 
Some men he gets to know at the Union, our great student club. There, 
when at a football mass meeting or a “ pop-night,” the great hall rings 
with the college songs and long “three times three,” the genial atmo- 
sphere is bound to draw him to other men. Yet if a man is shy and 
retiring he can get along without making many friends. They are not 
forced upon him, as at some other colleges. The man who gains a very 
wide circle of friends at Harvard must be a man of some social enterprise. 
The best college friendships are not formed casually through introduc- 
tions at a “ beer-night.” Our truest relationships, Emerson has insisted, 
grow up with those people with whom we are drawn in contact through 
our dominating interests. It is in the student activities, in which men of 
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kindred tastes work together for common aims, that most men make their 
best friends at Harvard. 

The most distinctive college structure in Cambridge, after all, is neither 
dormitory nor lecture-hall — it is the Stadium, the centre of the college 
athletic interests on Soldier’s Field. If you have seen that stately coli- 
seum crowded with thirty-five thousand gay and eager spectators, cheer- 
ing and singing as the heroes of the crimson and blue plunged and 
tackled on the gridiron, you realize that there is no “indifference ” in 
Harvard’s attitude towards healthy American sport. 

The opportunities for competition and interest in the principal teams 
are the same at Harvard as at other colleges. At Harvard, however, the 
big teams do not absorb the interest. Every man has a chance to engage 
in some sport. There are lacrosse and association football teams, and class 
and “scrub” organizations of every description, organized for the pur- 
pose of real sport, not merely for winning victories. On these teams men 
of no experience have their opportunities. In a “ scrub” football game, 
for example, a Japanese student recently made his athletic début. When 
he came off the field, some one asked him whether he had made a touch- 
down. “No, no,” he said, ‘me makee hard slamdown.” With true 
Japanese pluck, however, he kept on and enjoyed it. Similarly in base- 
ball every one who cares for the game has a chance to become a member 
of a team — say of the “ Nine Muses,” or of the “ Patch Works,” and to | 
play in a series of championship games. If his tastes are for individual 
sports, he will row a shell up the winding Charles, or be one of the many 
who throng our fifty excellent tennis-courts on fine spring afternoons. 
Whatever sport he takes up he will gain from it not only the health, self- 
command, and strength which always come with it, but through it he will 
be brought into touch with men of similar interests. 

Tn literary activities also, the student will find larger opportunity than 
at other colleges. There are literary interests for all—the Crimson 
for the journalist, the Lampoon for the wit, the Advocate for the “lit- 
térateur,” and the Monthly for the serious thinker. Indeed, the only 
difficulty comes in deciding which to try for. There are similar 
chances in debating. The freshman has an active club in which with 
fifty or a hundred others he may tremblingly begin his career as a public 
speaker. He may also try for a position on one of the two or three first 
and second class teams. After his first year he can participate in the 
University Club, and try for the upper class and university debates. If 
he makes a ’Varsity team he will have one of the most valuable expe- 
riences of his life — six weeks of the hardest sort of work and practice, 
crowned by a few minutes of exhilaration, when, before a large audience, 
and against his keen rivals, every minute of his work and every ounce of 
his power is made to tell. 
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Other valuable student activities exist without end. There are the 
musical clubs and the orchestra; there are clubs of men interested in 
sketching, in anthropology, in whist, in chess, in angling, and in French, 
German, and Spanish. Some of the social and literary clubs conduct 
a play every year, —a comic opera, or perhaps a serious drama. About 
a hundred and fifty men in every class act on the college stage, and 
searcely a man takes part who does not feel that the play affords him 
one of the merriest and most profitable of experiences. 

The most notable of these other activities is the student philanthropic 
work. Centring in Brooks House, — the house of the religious societies, 
“Dedicated to Piety, Charity, and Hospitality, in grateful memory of 
Phillips Brooks,” — this work brings together more men than any other 
single activity. It sends them as teachers and helpers into the factory 
districts of Cambridge and Boston, to learn lessons of life and service not 
taught in the classroom. At college, life is simple and pleasant, and all 
theories are plausible; in the homes and clubs of the workingmen the 
student learns the practical bearing of his theories and the value of his 
own opportunities. Nothing is more typical of the true Harvard spirit, 
which is sometimes represented as frivolous and selfish, than this wide- 
spread interest in philanthropic work. 

With all these interests at Harvard, — athletic, literary, musical, dra- 
matic, and philanthropic, — every man can find some activity from which 
he will gain breadth and development. In such a large college all com- 
petitions are severer and all the activities larger than elsewhere. Suc- 
cess means more, but failure means less. Whether the student attains 
distinguished success or not, he will enjoy through them pleasant asso- 
ciations and make firm friends. With them to occupy him he need not 
be anxious as to whether or not he is made a member of any of the 
excellent clubs in the University, and admitted to the pleasures of club- 
life. In any case, unless he is of too retiring and unenergetic disposition, 
he is sure to find his student life rich and full. When he reaches his 
senior year he finds himself so surrounded by friends, so full of inter- 
ests, and so attached to Cambridge life that he cannot think of Com- 
mencement — when he will be handed his coveted degree — without keen 
regret. 

Some of the student activities we have been describing are so spec- 
tacular that they are apt to obscure the real work of the College —as they 
hid it from our Chinese observer. Such activities, valuable as they are, 
are after all but incidental. The chief aim of most students is the train- 
ing of the mind. And to a man with power to select and apply himself, 
Harvard affords a more complete and individual mental training than any 
other college. 
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Despite the fact that the names of the men who have made the literary 
history of America are found more plentifully in the Harvard Catalogue 
than in any other, Harvard, of course, has no monopoly of scholar- 
ship and literary atmosphere. She has, however, a number of distinct- 
ive educational advantages. One thinks first, of course, of the elective 
system. 

At Yale, Princeton, and most other colleges, a large portion of the 
student’s work is prescribed. Usually the prescribed studies are chiefly 
the classics and mathematics. At Harvard only two courses are pre- 
scribed: those are English composition and a modern language for fresh- 
men. Both these courses may be anticipated. Outside of this nominal 
requirement the student is left free to select for himself, though he may 
avail himself of the wisdom of an instructor appointed his “adviser.” And 
he has upwards of three hundred courses, from Assyrian to Chipping 
and Filing, including the whole range of history, literature, languages, 
philosophy, economics, and natural science to select from. Every subject 
capable of scientific treatment, from the raising of cows and chickens 
and the forecasting of the weather, to the deciphering of cuneiform in- 
scriptions and the weighing of the planets, is taught in some department 
of the University. 

Certain educational authorities feel that this system is dangerous. 
Their doubts, however, are based largely on theory rather than on prac- 
tical observation. Their chief fears are that if the student is left free 
to choose he will select “snap” courses and become mentally flabby, or 
scattering courses and become mentally dissipated, or do both. Undoubt- 
edly some students do experience these evils: men who have little power 
of choice and application are better provided for under a different sys- 
tem. But there are in fact few really easy courses — unless interest- 
ing courses where a man’s attention is so taken that his work is not 
burdensome are considered easy. It is observed, furthermore, that 
most students tend to pursue some sort of plan, and to select beneficial 
courses. In any case, these dangers need not be feared by the earnest 
student. 

This elective system is based on the conviction that “ education’? — 
the attempt to “draw out” a man’s innate powers — is better than the 
attempt to force into every boy’s mind a definite set of facts, perhaps 
devoid of interest to him, because these facts have seemed essential to 
some one else. Under this plan if a man has no interest in Latin deriva- 
tives and differential calculus he need not attempt to burden himself 
with them. He can select those subjects which seem to him full of 
vitality. If his tastes are scientific, he can go deeply into chemistry or 


physics. Should his chief delights be literary, he can gain a real mas- 
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tery over modern languages and literature. Or, if he is drawn to no 
one line, he can take courses which will extend his intellectual horizon, 
open to him new worlds of thought, and enable him to determine what 
he really wishes to study. Most students, in fact, combine these general 
broadening courses with some degree of specialization. 

This plan of study, besides broadening the student, tends to develop 
his individuality. Many a man has religiously taken a course of the 
classics, mathematics, and English, and found nothing that seized his 
fancy. He has gone through life thinking that learning had no real 
interest for him. Had he been free to dip here and there he might, in 
some field, have found a subject that would have awakened his intel- 
lectual being and given a different direction to his whole life. 

The opportunity to gain one’s degree in three years is a second advan- 
tage at Harvard. By anticipating a course before entrance the required 
work can be completed in three years with little extra effort. A man can 
save his fourth year altogether, or, while remaining a member of his 
class, spend it in study in the Medical, Graduate, or Law Schools. 

A third distinctive feature is the splendid equipment of the University. 
Harvard has probably a finer educational plant than any other college in 
the country. In Gore Hall is stored a collection of over half a million 
books, covering with thoroughness nearly every field of knowledge. The 
student is surprised, on selecting a topic for special investigation, to find 
that the library has every book he wishes, whatever the language or the 
subject. Mere access to such a collection of books is a liberal education: 
you remember that Carlyle said a collection of books is the true univers- 
ity. Other collections of the University are scarcely less complete. In 
the great University Museum are some of the most extensive collections 
of zodlogical, botanical, and archaeological objects in the world. It means 
something to the student to study these collections, even to a slight extent : 
they cannot but impress his imagination. He will realize, as he shows his 
visiting mother through them, something of the infinite variety of the 
forms of life, and of the extent of scientific classification and understand- 
ing. 

Garfield said that his idea of a university was “ Mark Hopkins at one 
end of a log and a student at the other.” Indeed the chief strength or 
weakness of a university lies in the quality of her instructors. They are 
the agency that makes facts and ideas breathe and live. In the personnel 
of her Faculty Harvard is always fortunate. Such are the opportunities 
and reputation of the University that she always has as professors a 
number of men who may fairly be called great. There, for example, has 
been Professor Charles Eliot Norton, the first Professor of Art at any 
modern university and the intimate friend of John Ruskin. Through 
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his singular beauty of life and speech he has for over a generation taught 
Harvard men to know and value the fine arts. There is Dean Shaler, a 
splendid, erect old man with the presence of a military hero, a deep stu- 
dent who has attained far-reaching distinction in many fields of science, 
and who is blessed with singular power of sympathetic and inspiring 
instruction. Above all, there is President Eliot, who in the face of 
opposition has accomplished unique services for American education, and 
who stands to-day, with his power of intense thinking, of broad compre- 
hension, and of constructive effort, his simple eloquence and his lucid 
style, and, above all, his grand manhood, as the ideal public educator. 
Besides those on our own Faculty, and there are many others, distin- 
guished men are constantly coming from all quarters of the globe, to 
lecture at the University. From them all the student derives suggestion 
and inspiration. 

The student at Harvard gains not merely by the advantages he avails 
himself of directly, — not merely by the courses he selects and the 
great men he actually hears, — those that others avail themselves of 
also affect him. Thus the carrying on of other kinds of education by 
the University, that of the Professional Schools, has its influence upon 
him. 

These Schools are, of course, chiefly valued for their own sake. No 
schools maintain a higher standard of educational efficiency. All but the 
Scientific School are open only to the students who have received bache- 
lor’s degrees. The Scientific School is codrdinate with the College. 
With its new buildings and great endowment it offers unusually complete 
courses in surveying, mining, and the different branches of engineering. 
The Medical School, in its new three-million-dollar quarters, not far from 
Cambridge, and its splendid faculty, will afford remarkable opportunities. 
But the most notable of the Professional Schools is the Law School. 
There are gathered together some seven hundred students, — called by 
James Bryce the most thoughtful body of students in the world, — who, 
under the leadership of a group of remarkable legal scholars teaching by 
original methods, are enthusiastically gaining the mode of legal reasoning. 

The presence of these Schools has its broadening influence on the 
College student. His contact with professional students enables him 
to determine whether he wishes to take up one of the professions, and to 
a large extent he can pursue professional work without breaking off his 
college associations. 

The life of Boston, which gathers itself under the gilded dome of the 
capitol across the river, supplements the opportunities of Harvard. From 
the quietness of the College Yard the student can turn to the rush and 
variety of the city. Its theatres and concert halls, its commercial, social, 
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and political affairs, give a fulness to his experiences that would other- 
wise be missed. Boston, furthermore, is one of the few historic centres 
in this country. Other cities may be larger and richer, but the ivy of 
tradition has not entwined its romance about them. Concord and Lex- 
ington, Bunker Hill and Faneuil Hall—these become part of the Cam- 
bridge student’s personal experiences. To what he derives from the 
curriculum and leaders of Harvard they add their contributions of patri- 
otic sentiment. 

You remember that Robert Burns said that he thought “there must 
be a great deal of knowledge at college, for every one went there know- 
ing something, and no one came away knowing anything.” After all, 
the facts one learns at college are but a small part of the gain. The 
bare details—the date of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, or the names 
of the geologic ages — soon fade. What lasts is the general mental cul- 
ture — “the intellect which has been disciplined to the perfection of its 
powers, which knows, and thinks while it knows, and has learned to leaven 
a dense mass of facts and events with the elastic force of reason,’’ — as 
Cardinal Newman puts it. The greatest service of Harvard lies not in 
the student life it affords, nor in the teaching of particular subjects, but 
rather in the developing of this capacity and attitude of mind. 

The chief influence at Harvard is that of absolute freedom of thought 
and action. One expression of this, as we have seen, is leaving the stu- 
dent free to choose his own studies. Another is his freedom in conduct. 
He rooms where he chooses, in a private house, in the College Yard, or 
in the palatial dormitory on Mt. Auburn Street. He lives his own life ; 
the scholar spends his days in the Library, the athlete disports himself 
in the Stadium, while the “sport” studies — Boston. To all but the very 
unwise, control from the College Office means little more than amiable 
advice from smiling deans. Thus left free, the student is made aware 
of opposing ideals, of conflict of authority in every field. The one thing 
he is taught not to tolerate is intolerance. 

Throughout her long life Harvard has stood not merely for learning, 
but for freedom. Although founded in 1636, when the country was but 
a wilderness, by religious enthusiasts who were almost as savage in their 
prejudices as the wolves that haunted the surrounding forests, the earliest 
charter imposed no restraint of creed or opinion. The object of Harvard 
was not, like that of most other colleges, to teach some particular religious 
views, but simply “to improve students in piety, learning, and morality.” 
The complete freedom at Harvard to-day when, after nearly three cen- 
turies, she has grown from a little seminary to a mighty university, is 
then only a fuller expression of what the College has always stood for. 
This ideal may perhaps be termed the divine right of each individual to 
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his own thought and choice, — an ideal eloquently expressed by Harvard’s 
greatest preacher, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and splendidly championed by 
her ablest executive, President Eliot. 

This freedom gives a definite cast to the student thought. We have 
already seen that under it the intellectual world was made more real. 
Learning which he himself has chosen is not something that falls from 
him after his last examination, but rather an integral part of his life. 

Still more significant is the strength of judgment which-comes with the 
necessity of settling his own problems, — the habit of standing firmly on 
his own feet in a real and puzzling world. 

Most important of all is the effect of the enjoyment of freedom in 
developing receptivity and elasticity of mind. Just here we have the 
essence of what is often spoken of as “ Harvard culture.” Some people 
suppose that this is typified by anaemic young men with sharply creased 
“‘twowsahs,” who discuss the “aht of Wobut Bwowning.” These good 
people are much mistaken. We do recognize at Harvard that there may 
be genuine worth in a man familiar with Browning and whose clothes 
fit. But our University teaches that culture is not a veneer of fact 
and fashion, that it is not indeed mere knowledge of the past, but rather 
a temper of mind. 

The essential part of that temper is openness, — eagerness to see in 
new lights, willingness to form fresh estimates. If you admire Shake- 
speare or Stevenson, the opera or football, because others admire them, 
they have no real meaning for you. It is only if you think with the 
freshness which comes from a habit of questioning all, experiencing all, 
and then choosing for yourself, that you will find the world not settled 
and dull, but new and enchanting. It is this independence of judgment 
that makes a man an individual, —a poet, a thinker, an inventor. It is 
this spirit that Harvard strives to breathe into her students which makes 
the literature and art she teaches forever new, and life, for which she 
prepares, forever full of interest. It is indeed this that makes our Uni- 
versity herself, with her noble traditions and her beautiful precincts, 
seem every day more significant. 

Harvard, let us conclude, is not the place for students who cannot 
make a wise use of liberty. It is not a college for boys who need cod- 
dling or compulsion. It is to the boy of ability and strength that Har- 
vard makes her strongest appeal. To him she offers a great full life, 
teeming with opportunities, from which he can seleet according to his 
individual needs, and all tending to the development of those ideals of 
truth and service which have been hers from the days of John Harvard 
to those of President Eliot. 

Arthur A. Ballantine, ’04. 
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HENRY STURGIS RUSSELL. 


CoLoneL RuvssEtu’s lineage, on both sides, was of the best New Eng- 
land type. His grandfather, Jonathan Russell, was Minister to Sweden, 
Chargé d’Affaires at Paris, Commissioner at Ghent to frame the treaty 
after the War of 1812, and a Representative in Congress. George Russell, 
son of Jonathan, graduated at Brown University, studied law with the 
distinguished John Sergeant of Philadelphia, but later turned to commerce 
and founded the house of Russell & Sturgis in Manila. Returning thence, 
after eleven years, with a comfortable fortune, he married Sarah (Park- 
man) Shaw, daughter of Robert G. Shaw. Thereafter he lived at West 
Roxbury, and later on his estate in Jube’s Lane. He was a gentleman 
of literary taste, and of note and influence. Henry Sturgis Russell, the 
first son and second child, named after his father’s partner, was born June 
21, 1838, at Savin Hill, then a seaside resort for the summer months. 

Henry, always more pleasantly known as Harry, in early boyhood 
drifted through several schools, of which one was that of Brook Farm 
where the famous Social Experiment was then in progress. Later he 
studied several years at the private school of Mr. E. S. Dixwell, ’28, 
whence in 1856 he went to Harvard College, and graduated in 1860. 
Though little addicted to book learning, he acquitted himself fairly well 
by steadfastly facing the duty of study. He was popular; of too sober 
a temperament to be a leader, but for the same reason highly respected. 

In 1861 Russell was in the office of that excellent merchant, William 
Perkins, the business nursery of so many young Bostonians. Promptly 
joining the Fourth Battalion, he went with it to Fort Independence, in 
Boston Harbor ; and there, for a month, he was thoroughly drilled by 
Gen. Thomas G. Stevenson, a born commander of soldiers. From this 
admirable tutelage he passed into active service as 1st Lieutenant in 
the 2d Mass. Vol. Infantry (May 28, 1861); Dec. 13, 1861, he got his 
company. His first serious engagement was at Cedar Mountain where the 
blunder of General Banks caused so shocking a slaughter. When the 
regiment was ordered to retreat, Capt. Russell performed an act of gener- 
ous loyalty to his dear friend Lieutenant-Colonel Savage, which after- 
wards, at the Harvard exercises held in honor of the graduates slain in 
the war (July 21, 1865), was thus narrated by Governor Andrew: 

“‘T know of no incident of more perfect, of more heroic, gentility, be- 
speaking a noble nature, than the act performed by one Captain of the 
2d Mass.,. . . who, standing by the side of Lieut.-Colonel Savage, . . . 
fatally wounded, not believed by the enemy to be worth the saving, refused 
to surrender until he had wrung from the enemy the pledge that they 
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would, in capturing him, save also his comrade and bear him back to the 
nearest hospital; declaring that, if they did not, he, single-handed and 
alone, would fight it out, and sell his life at the dearest cost.’’ At these 
words Col. Henry Lee, 36, sprang up and called for three cheers for 
Col. Harry Russell, which were well given. Col. Savage died of his 
wounds a few days afterward, and later Russell named his first-born son 
after his friend. ‘The result of Russell’s sacrifice was a miserable captivity 
in Libby Prison. He was liberated Nov. 15, 1862 ; and on Jan. 22, 1863, 
was made Lieutenant-Colonel of the 2d Mass. Cav. On April 5, 1864, 
he accepted the coloneley of the 5th Mass. Cav., a negro regiment. He 
was loath to leave his comrades of the Second Cavalry ; the advancement 
in rank was inconsiderable; the command of colored troops was then 
little desired. The inducement, however, was characteristic. Between 
Russell and his cousin, Robert G. Shaw, ’60, there had existed since child- 
hood a close, even a romantic friendship. Shaw’s death at the head of his 
colored troops at Fort Wagner had then lately occurred ; and now Russell, 
taking the offered coloneley, quietly said, “‘ Bob would have liked to have 
me do it,” and thus simply settled the matter. The Shaw family had long 
been ultra-Abolitionists; Mr. George Russell, more moderate, was yet 
decidedly anti-slavery. Col. Russell shared his father’s views, insisting 
always that the war was for the Union, but welcoming the disappearance 
of slavery as a happy result. It was at the head of this regiment on June 
15, 1864, before Petersburg, that Col. Russell received his first wound, 
a severe one; but he also received special commendation from General 
Grant which led, a year later, to his brevet as Brigadier-General of Vol- 
unteers “for distinguished gallantry and good conduct.” 

On May 6, 1864, Col. Russell married Mary Hathaway Forbes, daughter 
of the Hon. John M. Forbes. Feb. 14, 1865, by reason of illness in the fam- 
ily, he left the army, and entered his father-in-law’s firm, where he remained 
three years, but developed little taste for business and gladly escaped to 
more congenial pursuits. He established at West Roxbury the famous 
Home Farm, which two years later he removed to his handsome estate 
midway between Milton Hill and the Blue Hills, where he passed the 
rest of his life. Here he indulged his passion for horses, built fine stables, 
laid out broad pastures, and kept some of the most famous trotting stal- 
lions in the country, notably Fearnaught, Smuggler and Edgemark. Later 
he turned his attention to Jersey cattle. In 1878, he accepted, from Mayor 
Pierce, the position of Chairman of the Board of Police Commissioners. 
The police, hitherto managed by an aldermanic committee, had of course 
sunk into a pitiable condition, from which Russell was expected to retrieve 
it by his great faculty for organization and his extraordinary capacity 
for the control of men. For two years he toiled hard, vigilant by night 
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and laborious by day, and brought the force into fine shape. Then he 
resigned ; for in fact he was altogether too much of a man to be only 
a third part of anything ; he was not meant to be a fraction, or to contrib- 
ute to averages and compromises. So he returned to his fields, and had 
some long, pleasant years there until, Jan. 14, 1895, Mayor Curtis ap- 
pointed him Fire Commissioner. Here also there was nominally a board 
of three ; but it was understood that the other two should not be appointed 
save at request of Col. Russell, which request of course never came. So 
until his death he remained in absolute control. It was long and arduous 
work to bring the department up to his ideal, but he left it undoubtedly 
the best organized, and the most efficient fire department in the country. 
At the beginning the politicians came with their usual demands for “in- 
fluence,” but quickly learned that they had absolutely none! Shocked and 
angry at so “un-American” a condition, they would fain have ejected 
the Colonel; but they found him evenly indifferent to threats, gallantly 
backed by the powerful insurance interests, and attending to business 
as if such cattle as politicians did not exist. In time they appreciated 
the situation, and ceased from troubling; and no mayor of either party 
ever disturbed the Fire Commissioner. With his subalterns he was pop- 
ular; and even with the rank and file; for though very rigid and a strict 
diciplinarian, he was not a martinet. During his term, he made short 
work of disquieting agitations concerning hours and pay which meddle- 
some politicians sought to stir; yet his men, proud of being parts of so 
fine an organization as he had created, did not audibly murmur. He was 
a strong commander, and he reaped the fruits of it. During the last year 
of his life, failing health prevented his always giving the close daily at- 
tention which he had hitherto rendered without a day of vacation, but he 
rested easy in the knowledge that the perfect machinery could run a long 
while without disorder. So he was still in office when death came to him, in 
Boston, Feb. 16, 1905. His funeral was, by his own request, closely pri- 
vate, and the burial was in the Milton Cemetery. 

His wife survived him ; also his two sons, James Savage, and Howland 
S. Russell, and three daughters, Ellen, wife of Edward W. Atkinson ; 
Mary, wife of Copley Amory; Anna, wife of Harrison O. Apthorp. 

It is wisely ordained that the obituary notices in this Magazine shall 
be confined to stating facts ; otherwise there is too much danger of eulogy. 
Yet the privilege of a few words may be begged concerning Col. Russell, 
for the foregoing narrative is absurdly inadequate to present him as he 
was, and though he achieved much, his friends knew that his qualities 
surpassed his achievements. Character counted in him for more than 
intellect. His mind worked in a simple, straightforward way, and he 
reached his conclusions by direct processes, without subtlety. Thus his 
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convictions were strong and definite, and his judgment positive. Natu- 
rally, his action followed resolutely, decisively, without compromise. He 
gave the impression of reserved force, and was a man not lightly to be 
opposed. He was modest, yet conscious of his strong qualities, and by 
consequence self-reliant. His moral courage was equal to his physical, 
and fear of any sort was utterly absent in his make-up; but with his 
masculine strength he combined a very affectionate nature; loyal and 
kindly, he gave and received warm affection; domestic in his tastes, he 
knew nothing else so pleasant as to live always at home ; the family circle, 
his own house, his own fields gave him complete and sufficient happiness. 
Though neither impulsive nor demonstrative, he came instinctively into 
human touch with all men in every rank of life. Without being imperious, 
he was always thoroughly the master of his soldiers, his policemen, his 
firemen, and his employees. His judgments of them were strict, but just, 
and as generous as the circumstances would permit. At times taciturn, 
and indisposed to sustained conversation, he yet had a terse, original, and 
lively wit, which never failed him even in the latest days of weakness 


and suffering.’ 
John T. Morse, Jr., 60. 





AN AUTHENTIC LITERARY CRITIC.’ 


This second volume of Mr. Paul E. More’s essays cannot fail to establish 
his reputation as a critic of literature. Truth to tell, he fills a long-felt 
want, for literary criticism in America is at a low ebb. The best that we 
have is impressionistic; which means that Critic X likes (or dislikes) 
Author Y’s book —a fact which is usually no more enlightening than the 
fact that one child prefers caramels and another marshmallows. It may 
happen, of course, that X’s likes and dislikes coincide with some general 
principle, in which case they acquire a value which X himself could not 
give them; but in the main, freakishness and eccentricity are the pro- 
ducts of a shallow impressionism. 

The state of popular criticism in America can be inferred from the 

1 Besides the positions above mentioned, Colonel Russell at one time or another 
filled also the following : Director of Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co. ; Presi- 
dent of Continental (Bell) Telephone Co. ; Member of School Committee, of Board of 
Assessors, of Park Commission, of Board of Selectmen of Milton ; Trustee of Westbor- 
ough Insane Asylum; of Perkins Institution for the Blind ; of the Mass. Homoeopathic 
Hospital ; President of Bay State Agricultural Society ; Trustee of Mass. Society for 
Promoting Agriculture ; Member of Mass. Republican State Committee ; President of 
Second Mass. Cavalry Association; Member of the Loyal Legion. 

2 Shelburne Essays. Second Series. By Paul Elmer More, p ’93. (Putnam: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo.) 
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ascendency of Dr. Hamilton W. Mabie, whose name is tagged to a dozen 
newspaper puffs each week, whose essays fill the magazines, whose bound 
volumes pour from the press thicker than autumn leaves in a northeast 
gale. Dr. Mabie has well earned the title of Critic Regnant. Yet he 
holds toward real criticism a position similar to that held toward poetry 
by that masterful purveyor of platitudes, the late Martin Farquhar 
Tupper. Dr. Mabie, as the idol of women’s clubs, passes his life amid 
a perpetual Chautauqua salute. He undeniably does much good ; he seems, 
indeed, to be one of those providential stepping-stones on which his wor- 
shipers may rise to higher things. To any one who surveys American 
criticism, he is invaluable as a symptom: given Mabie, you can deduce 
the critical temper of the time. If culture were widely diffused among 
us, if literary standards, as distinguished from whims, were generally 
recognized, would he be the idol whom the multitudinous Literary Femin- 
ine dotes on? Would his volumes, worthy successors of the “ Proverb- 
ial Philosophy,” garnish parlor tables ? 

Great Criticism is made up of three elements, — Knowledge, Taste, 
Character. Knowledge presupposes mastery of a literary field, and of 
the chief forms through which men have expressed themselves in litera- 
ture. Without such. mastery, comparison, the mainspring of criticism, 
cannot exist, and all past experience is thrown away. To such critics 
to-day’s book inevitably seems the best — they have never read any other 
than to-day’s books. So the short-story writer or the novelist, being famil- 
iar with short stories or novels only, and these mostly of recent date, 
imagines that they are the supreme literary expression of the race. Mr. 
Henry James, for instance, writes of Balzac in superlative terms ; but 
there is litiie in Mr. James’s critical essays, which used to be so agreeable 
in the days of his lucidity, to indicate that he has read Shakespeare or 
Dante or Sophocles or Homer, or even Goethe, to name a master who was 
contemporary with Balzac’s early manhood. Mr. James’s criticism springs 
from acquaintance with only a single literary form, based on the standards 
of life in modern France; but can we safely admit that nineteenth cen- 
tury France led mankind? or can we suppose that Balzac and Flaubert, 
Maupassant and Zola, will be accepted three hundred or six hundred 
years hence as we now accept Shakespeare and Dante? Matthew Arnold 
gave the true rule for the critic — he must ‘ know the Jest that is thought 
and known in the world.’ To be familiar with only a corner of a single 
field of literary expression is the mark of a parochial critic. 

But Knowledge alone does not complete the outfit of the great critic ; 
he must have above all that compound of insight and sympathy which we 
call Taste. This can be cultivated, and yet, in the highest manifestations 
it seems as intuitive as an ear for music or an eye for color. So far as 
it can be acquired, it guards one from extravagances. 
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Finally, indispensable to the critic is Character, which distinguishes the 
large things of life from the small, the permanent from the transient. 
In appraising literature, it is not led astray by fads. Books are to it not 
mere topics for pretty writing, but realities, bearers of messages, good or 
bad, meat or poison. 

“ Every man,” said Tennyson, “imputes himself.” So we ask of the 
critic, Is he a snob? Is he a mere dilettante, busied with only the sur- 
faces of things? Has he humor? Has he perceived the real issues of 
life, and come to some modus vivendi with them for himself? ‘Two 
persons — Mr. John Morley and Dr. Mabie, for instance — may hold the 
identically same opinion of a book, but Mr. Morley’s opinion will have the 
quality of adamant and Dr. Mabie’s that of whipped cream. This illus- 
trates how Character in the critic determines the value of his criticism. 

Now it is because Mr. More is plentifully endowed with all these re- 
quisites and is able to apply them critically that he is an authentic critic. 
Take up his volume anywhere, you cannot read far without perceiving 
that here is a man who has a way of going straight to the heart of things, a 
man who regards literature not as a trick for achieving fine phrases, not as 
a topic for afternoon tea gossip, but as the supreme expression of human 
life. He is learned without pedantry, sympathetic without whim. He 
forms his own judgments, and whether you agree with them or not, you 
recognize that they are substantial and worthy of close consideration. 

In the present volume — to show his range — he writes on Elizabethan 
Sonnets and Shakespeare’s Sonnets; on Lafeadio Hearn, Hazlitt, Lamb, 
Kipling and FitzGerald, Crabbe, George Meredith, Hawthorne, Delphi 
and Greek Literature, and Nemesis or the Divine Envy. At the very 
outset he shows his freedom in discussing the Elizabethan Sonnets, and 
then he gives an original interpretation, original at least in the sense of 
being independently arrived at, of Shakespeare’s character as revealed in 
his Sonnets. The paper on Lafeadio Hearn is in some respects the most 
remarkable of all, and it would be impossible to match in any recent critic 
the pages in which he describes the strange blending of Oriental and Occi- 
dental ideals in modern Japan. The sketch of Hazlitt, though but a 
sketch, lays bare the temperament of that strong but ungoverned genius. 
Mr. More’s analysis of Mr. Kipling cuts deep, but his brief note on Fitz- 
Gerald is too slight to be included in a volume of such weighty essays. 
The discussion of Crabbe may be recommended as a fine specimen of 
Mr. More’s sympathetic treatment: incidentally, it will serve as a means 
to compare his critical range and methods with those of Mr. G. E. Wood- 
berry. But as there is not space to mention the other papers in detail, 
we must content ourselves with praising the profound study of Nemesis 
which shows from what reservoirs of philosophy, erudition, poetry, and 
meditation Mr. More draws his clear, fresh criticism. 
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He resembles French critics of the Sainte-Beuve school much more 
than those of England and America to-day. His method is off-hand, that 
of a talk — a causerie — rather than that of the formal essayist. This 
gives ease, naturalness, the personal note. He is not, like writers of the 
epigram and repartee sort, forever uttering smart sayings, nor, like 
their congeners, does he hunt for gaudy adjectives. He never long allows 
you to forget that literature is life, and not a mere matter of technique ; 
and so from time to time he uncurtains life for you in its tragedy and 
pathos, its humor and hopes and ignorance. 

Mr. More has already noticeably enriched American criticism. With 
his ‘rare, very rare equipment, there is every reason to hope that his influ- 
ence will carry far in volumes yet to be written. He has still, in the 
ordinary course of life, many years for noble achievement before him. 
How highly he conceives the office of critic this passage, from his essay 
on Sainte-Beuve, will show : 


‘Only perhaps, when the hope of love (the spes animi credula mutui) and the visions 
of ambition, the belief in pleasure and the luxury of grief, have lost their sting, do we 
turn to books with the contented understanding that the shadow is the reality, and the 
seeming reality of things is the shadow. At least for the critic, however it may be for 
the ‘creative’ writer, this final deliverance from self-deception would seem to be 
necessary. Nor doI mean any invidious distinction when I separate the critic from 
the creative writer in this respect. I know there is a kind of hostility between the 
two classes. The poet feels that the critic by the very possession of this self-know- 
ledge sets himself above the writer who accepts the inspiration of his emotions unques- 
tioningly, while the critic resents the fact that the world at large looks upon his work 
as subordinate, if not superfluous. And yet, in the case of criticism such as Sainte- 
Beuve conceived it, this distinction almost ceases to exist. No stigma attaches to the 
work of the historian who re-creates the political activities of an age, to a Gibbon who 
raises a vast bridge between the past and the present. Yet, certainly, the best and 
most durable acts of mankind are the ideals and emotions that go tomake up its books, 
and to describe and judge the literature of a country, to pass under review a thousand 
systems and reveries, to point out the meaning of each, and so write the annals of the 
human spirit, to pluck out the heart of each man’s mystery and set it before the mind’s 
eye quivering with life, —if this be not a labor of immense creative energy the word 
has no sense to my ears. We read and enjoy, and the past slips unceasingly from our 
memory. Weare like the foolish peasant: the river of history rolls at our feet, and 
forever will roll, while we stand and wait. And then comes this magician, who speaks 
a word, and suddenly the current is stopped ; who has power like the wizards of old to 
bid the tide turn back upon itself, and the past becomes to us as the present, and we 
are made the lords of time.”’ 


Let us add that he will be an unresponsive reader who does not feel the 
spell of a similar wizardry in Mr. More at his best. 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 


THE SUMMER QUARTER. 


The history of the proceedings in the matter of the proposed alliance 
between Harvard and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- garvara 
nology since the last issue of the Graduates’ Magazine is ™4™-1 T. 
briefly as follows: The result of the postal vote by the alumni of the 
Institute, on the question of the alliance with Harvard, was made public 
during the first days of June, and was decisively in the negative, the 
proportion being about 7 to 3. Of the 2869 votes cast, 2035 opposed 
and 834 favored the alliance. Of these votes 1809 were cast by gradu- 
ates of the Institute, of which 1351 were in the negative and 458 in the 
affirmative, while 1060 votes were cast by former students of the Insti- 
tute who had not graduated, of which 684 were in the negative and 376 
in the affirmative. It will be seen from these figures that the prepon- 
derance of sentiment against the alliance was more marked among the 
graduates than among the non-graduates of the Institute. An analysis 
of the vote by classes moreover shows that there is a larger preponder- 
ance of feeling against the plan among the younger than among the 
older alumni. It should also be noted, however, that only about 60 per 
cent. of those entitled to vote took the trouble to do so, and that there- 
fore the recorded opponents of the alliance number only about 42 per 
cent. of the entire body of former students of the Institute. 

In the face of this expression of opinion by its alumni, and of the 
ballot of its Faculty, which was overwhelmingly (56 to 7) in the 
negative, the Corporation of the Institute, at a meeting held Friday, 
June 9, voted decisively in favor of the alliance with Harvard on the 
basis proposed by the joint committee and made public last March. 20 
affirmative and 12 negative votes were cast; to these, however, should be 
added the ballots of 8 absentees who paired, so that the total is really 24 
to 16. The Institute corporation has in all 47 members, but this in- 
cludes the Governor and Chief Justice of the Commonwealth, ex officiis, 
who naturally would not vote on such a question, so that the number is 
virtually reduced to 45, of whom 5 appear to be unrecorded on the present 
issue. It will be noticed, however, that a working majority of the whole 
number of trustees is on record in favor of the proposed alliance. The 
wording of the vote, as announced by Pres. Pritchett at the close of the 
meeting, was given in the Boston Hvening Transcript as follows: ‘“ That 
the Executive Committee be instructed to announce to the Corporation of 
Harvard the willingness of the Institute to codperate in accordance with 
the tentative plan of alliance under discussion, after it has first obtained 
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a favorable decision from the court, concerning the sale of the Boylston 
Street land, and provided also that it shall apply to the Supreme Judicial 
Court for instructions, and that the court shall have made a decree that 
the agreement may be carried out without the violation of the duties of 
the Institute as a trustee.” 

As the Corporation is absolute in the Technology scheme of govern- 
ment, this vote means that the Institute is now definitely committed to the 
proposed alliance, provided, first, that it can obtain from the courts a de- 
cision that its present title to its actual site in Boylston St. (obtained 
from the State Legislature in 1904) is such as will enable it to sell that 
site without the restriction under which it was held in earlier years, — 
namely, that not more than one third the area should be built upon; and 
second, that it can enter into the alliance with Harvard on the terms pro- 
posed, without violating the conditions on which it has received gifts and 
legacies in the past. The decision of these two important points will 
doubtless occupy the greater part of the present summer and coming 
autumn, if not longer; and it is needless to add that until such decision 
is reached, the Harvard governing boards and faculties can take no 
definite action on the matter. It is, however, perhaps significant that at 
the meeting of the Facuity of Arts and Sciences on June 20 Pres. Eliot 
explained, illustrated, and commented upon the nature of the proposed 
alliance, as if it were likely to come up for discussion during the ensuing 
academic year. 


Commencement this year was very notable. The announcement of 
the great gift of the alumni and friends of Harvard for raising the sala- 
Commencement ‘ies of the teachers in the College, and the presence of Pres. 
Day. Roosevelt attracted an unusually large number of graduates, 
who were well repaid for their trouble in coming. The weather was all 
that could be desired. The exercises in Sanders in the morning were 
remarkable for the excellence of the Commencement Parts — especially 
the graduate part — and for the transmission by the University of Giét- 
tingen to Prof. Goodwin of a renewal of the doctor’s degree first 
conferred on him by that institution in 1855. The experiment of abolish- 
ing the dinner at Memorial and of having only speeches there proved 
a decided success. The removal of the tables permitted the presence of a 
much larger assemblage of alumni than ever before, and the sight of them 
arranged auditorium-fashion about the high table was exceedingly im- 
pressive —“‘ the finest gathering of Harvard alumni I have ever seen,” 
Pres. Eliot said. And yet, though Memorial was crowded to its 
utmost capacity, there was still a large number of graduates who were 
unable to gain admittance: these remained in the Yard, and were ad- 
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dressed briefly from the steps of University by Pres. Roosevelt, who 
left the hall for half an hour in the middle of the afternoon for that pur- 
pose. The speeches are reported in full elsewhere in this Magazine. 
The amount of the gift for the increase of teachers’ salaries was de- 
scribed by Bishop Lawrence as “ rising $2,400,000,” by which, as he said, 
he expressed the thought tha: in the next few weeks the sum might rise 
to that exact figure or even to the whole $2,500,000. 

The bust of James Russell Lowell, ’38, on the north side of Massachu- 
setts, the gift of the Class of 1883, was unveiled, at 12.30 o’clock, after 
a brief speech by the Hon. Charles S. Hamlin, a member of the Class. 

The majority of the alumni were served with a stand-up luncheon in 
Upper Massachusetts, to which coupons attached to the Memorial tickets 
furnished admission ; but there was also a somewhat more elaborate meal 
in the Union, at which some 450 graduates were present. The Living- 
Room, save for the space reserved at the west end for the speakers, was 
filled with small square tables, each accommodating 4 persons, while the 
Dining-Room was used as a serving-room. Pres. Roosevelt arrived at 
12.40, was introduced by J. J. Storrow, ’85, and spoke briefly about the 
aims and ideals of the Union, defining the position that it should hold as 
one of the most important elements in shaping undergraduate life at 
Harvard and calling for loyal and continued support of it. In view of 
the feeling aroused by this speech, and in view also of the fact that the 
Corporation has at last (June 12) consented that the undergraduate dues 
be placed on the term-bills, the prospects of the Union for the coming 
year look very bright. 


In addition to the gifts to the University announced by Pres. Eliot on 
Commencement Day, the sum of $50,000 has been received from Mr. 
Jacob H. Schiff, of New York, for the purpose of carrying qitts. Faculty 
on excavations in Palestine during the next five years for Besislation, | 
the benefit of the Semitic Museum. An additional gift of Statistics. 
$5000 has also been received from Mr. Schiff for the equipment and or- 
ganization of an expedition to this end. — Another gift to the University 
—of $100,000— from an anonymous benefactor has also been an- 
nounced for the endowment of the Department of the Ethics of Social 
Questions ; and this sum is to be known as the Francis Greenwood Pea- 
body Endowment Fund. — By the terms of the will of David Ames 
Wells, s 51, who died in 1898, a fund has been left to the University 
enabling the Department of Econemics to offer an annual prize of $500 
for the best thesis embodying the result of original investigation. The 
competition for this prize is open to Seniors in the College or Lawrence 
Scientific School, and to graduates of any department of the University 
of not more than three years’ standing. 
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At a recent meeting of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, the changes 
in the regulations regarding promotion, printed below, were adopted, to 
go into effect next year. — The following rule was added : 


‘** No student who in any academic year fails to pass in at least three courses, with a 
grade above D in at least one of these, will be readmitted to College except by special 
vote of the Administrative Board, based on evidence of some satisfactory work accom- 
plished in the interval, or of illness or other exceptional circumstances.’’ 

The original rule on promotion, which read, “In order to be promoted to a higher 
class at the end of any academic year a student must have satisfied the following 
requirements,” etc., was amended to read as follows: ‘‘In order to be promoted to 
a higher class a student must have attained in the preceding academic year a grade 
above D in at least two courses, and have satisfied the following requirements : 

‘*For promotion to the Sophomore Class he must have passed in College studies 
amounting to not less than three courses, in at least two of which his grade is above D. 

‘* For promotion to the Junior Class he must have passed in College studies amount- 
ing to not less than seven eourses, in at least five of which his grade is above D. He 
must, moreover, have made up all deficiencies in his admission record. 

‘* For promotion to the Senior Class he must have passed in College studies amount- 
ing to not less than twelve courses, in at least eight of which his grade is above D.” 

The final registration figures of the Summer School of 1905 will cer- 
tainly exceed those of its predecessor. The total number of students on 
July 21 was 825, — of which 339 were men and 486 women, — and this 
figure will be slightly increased when the registration in the Surveying 
courses at Asquam Lake is reported. Of these students, Massachusetts 
furnishes 331, New York 99, Pennsylvania 56, Ohio 47; other states 
and foreign countries less than 23 apiece. A table of registration by 
courses gives by far the largest attendance — 150— to Dr. Sargent’s Phy- 
sical Education ; Dr. Ross’s Theory of Pure Design comes next with 58 ; 
Prof. Reynolds’s College Admission English next with 42. Of the 54 
other courses offered, 12 have more than 20 students each. Of these 
12 Courses, 3 are in English, 2 in Classics or Classical Archaeology, 2 in 
Philosophy, and 1 each in History, Education, Drawing and Painting, 


Mathematics, and Physics. 


About 12.30 o’clock on the morning of Saturday, May 20, several 
students of the University broke into Phillips Brooks House through one 
of the rear windows, forced the lock of one of the doors in 

The Brooks ‘ 5 © 
Housecase _ the interior of the building, and removed a bronze memorial 
and ts results. + blet to Bishop Brooks, which was there on exhibition, prior 
to being presented to the Virginia Theological Seminary at Alexandria. As 
the students were leaving the building, however, they were discovered by 
the police, and one of them, B. Joy, ’05, was caught and arrested, and, 
though released a few hours later on bail, was bound over to appear be- 
fore the grand jury in June. The tablet was recovered before daybreak. 
The incident created an amount of feeling and excitement in the Uni- 
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versity somewhat disproportionate to its real importance. The fact that 
the secret organization familiarly designated as the “ Med. Fac.” was gen- 
erally known to have been responsible for the affair, increased rather than 
diminished the indignation that was commonly felt, while the tension 
between the so-called “ Yard and Mt. Auburn St. crowds” made matters 
worse. The majority of the Boston papers were quick to exaggerate and 
misrepresent ; even the Crimson came nearer than usual to losing its 
head. The student who had been apprehended was threatened both with 
a heavy legal and a heavy academic penalty; there were many who 
thought that he should be given the extent of the law in both jurisdictions ; 
and though the courts were for the most part left to their own discretion, 
a great deal of advice, the general trend of which was distinctly in favor 
of severity, was offered, unasked, to the administrative officers of the 
University. Many rumors as to what the final solution would be were 
rife during the next few days, until finally, on Monday, May 29, Dean 
Hurlbut published the communication in the Crimson, which is reprinted 
on page 117 of this Magazine. 

Unfortunately Dean Hurlbut’s statement that his “ personal agree- 
ment” could not “bind either the Faculty or the undergraduates ” was 
taken almost as a challenge to further discussion and criticism of this very 
wise and far-sighted plan. The Crimson office was flooded with “ com- 
munications,” mostly hostile to the proposed agreement, from graduates 
and undergraduates, a number of which were printed during the next 
few days. Much grumbling was heard over the College’s “ lowering its 
dignity to the extent of making a bargain with the Med. Fac.,” a phrase 
which conveys a totally false impression of the real facts ; for neither the 
Dean nor any of the other administrative officers of the University knew 
the names of the other members of the society at that time, and in all 
probability would not have known them to-day had not the proposed 
agreement been carried into effect; consequently, they could not have 
taken “vigorous measures to stamp out the Med. Fac.,” as was so often 
suggested. Another cause of foolish criticism was the prevailing igno- 
rance of the meaning of the phrase “as of the Class of 1905:” it was 
almost invariably assumed that the authorities proposed to grant Joy his 
degree with his Class, whereas no one had ever seriously thought of giving 
it to him until a later occasion. The repeated assertion that the proposed 
agreement, if carried through, would not absolutely insure the permanent 
cessation of Med. Fac. outrages does no great credit to the large-minded- 
ness or generosity of those who made it; while the remarks of the sen- 
sational Boston papers about class and mass distinctions at Harvard are 
too foolish and contemptible to deserve notice. 

A very fully attended Faculty meeting on June 6 decided by a large 
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majority to place the final solution of the matter in the hands of Pres. 
Eliot, Dean Briggs, and Dean Hurlbut, and on June 19 Dean Hurlbut 
announced the final settlement of the academic side of the case in the fol- 
lowing communication to the Crimson: “Through the Crimson I wish 
to announce that the agreement with the undergraduate members of the 
so-called ‘ Med. Fae.’ society, the terms of which have been previously 
published, has been carried out. Mr. Joy, who, as directed, left Cam- 
bridge immediately after his arrest, has taken his final examinations ; but 
of his own motion he has withdrawn from Harvard College, requesting 
that the Faculty shall not consider him a candidate for a degree until such 
time as it shall feel that he may justly be recommended for one.” 

In the mean time, the legal side of the affair had been happily cleared 
up, through the grand jury’s “finding no bill” against Joy, so that the 
incident may now be regarded as closed. Mr. Joy’s manliness in volun- 
tarily resigning from College has regained for him the esteem ofa large 
majority of the University, and the criticisms of the conduct of his fellows 
for failing to give themselves up in the first instance are less bitter now 
that the matter is more generally understood. It may confidently be 
predicted that great good to the community will ultimately result from 
the whole affair, as it will be the means of permanently ridding Harvard 
of the depredations of an organization whose aims and methods were, to 
say the least, antiquated and out of place, and which it would have been 
difficult to devise other means of destroying. 


Prof. John Knowles Paine, of the Department of Music, has tendered 
to the Corporation his resignation, which was received and accepted to 
take effect Sept. 1, 1905. Prof. Paine has been connected 
with the University for over 40 years, at first as organist in 
the College Chapel, afterwards (1872) as instructor and professor in the 
Department of Music, of which he was the founder and upbuilder. He 
has also achieved fame asacomposer. His resignation deprives the Uni- 
versity of the services of one of its oldest and most distinguished teachers. 
— Prof. I. N. Hollis, chairman of the Department of Engineering, has 
been granted leave of absence for the year 1905-06. He is at present in 
Switzerland, but is expected to return to Cambridge at the Midyears. — 
Among the interesting special lectures delivered at the University during 
the month of May were the Ingersoll Lecture on “ Immortality and Eth- 
ical Idealism,” by the Rev. S. M. Crothers, / ’99, and a lecture, under the 
auspices of Radcliffe College, by Mr. Henry James on “ Balzac.’’ — The 
Department of the Classics has announced that it expects to present the 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus in the Stadium next June. It had been origin- 
ally intended to present the Choephoroe this year, but this plan had to be 


Miscellaneous. 
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abandoned owing to the death of Dr. J. T. Stickney, who was to have 
taken the principal part. — The lower room and basement of Dane Hall, 
west, have been given over by the Corporation to the Division of Chemis- 
try, as the limit of the capacity of Boylston Hall has already been reached. 
It is expected that these rooms will be in readiness for their new uses by 
the opening of the college year. — It was announced at a meeting of the 
Yale Corporation on Monday, May 15, that a gift of $10,000 had been 
received from a Harvard graduate, whose name is withheld, for the pur- 
pose of increasing the good feeling between Yale and Harvard. The gift, 
which it was provided might be disposed of at the discretion of the Yale 
Corporation, will be used as a fund for the purpose of establishing a series 
of lectures to be delivered by Harvard men. Pres. Eliot has accepted 
the invitation to be the first speaker, and he will deliver a lecture next 
November, the subject and final date of which will be announced later. 





R. B. Merriman, 96. 





COMMENCEMENT. 
Wednesday June 28, 1905. 


EXERCISES IN SANDERS 
THEATRE. 


A perfect summer morning, cool, 
breezy, and bright, ushered in the 
most noteworthy Commencement that 
Harvard has ever seen. At 9.40 A. M. 
Pres. Roosevelt left the Brattle St. 
home of Bishop Lawrence, whose guest 
he was,inalandau. Lieut.-Gov. Curtis 
Guild, Jr., ’81, sat on his left and re- 
presented the Commonwealth in the 
absence, through illness, of Gov. Doug- 
las. Other carriages contained the 
Governor’s staff, Bishop Lawrence and 
Kermit Roosevelt, and secret service 
officers. The Lancers escorted them 
through Mason and Garden Sts. to the 
Johnston Gate. As Pres. Roosevelt 
alighted he was welcomed by Pres. 
Eliot. Almost immediately the pro- 
cession was formed by Prof. M. H. 
Morgan, ’81, marshal, with the two 
presidents at the head; then came 
members of Pres. Roosevelt’s suite; 





then, distinguished guests, including 
Secretary Taft, Justice White, and 
Pres. Angell of the University of Mich- 
igan; then the Corporation, Overseers, 
Faculties, and older graduates; finally, 
candidates for degrees in course. The 
police everywhere protected the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and a body 
of graduates who marched alongside of 
him acted as a further protection. 

On reaching Sanders Theatre places 
were quickly taken. Sheriff Fairbairn 
of Middlesex County called the meet- 
ing to order, and Prof. F. G. Peabody, 
’69, offered a prayer, after which the 
following parts were delivered: Latin 
dissertation, by Royal A. Moore, ’05; 
disquisition, “ A Misunderstood Party,” 
Edward E. Brown, ’05; disquisition, 
“Public Evening Schools,’ Wm. O. 
Hubbard, ’05; disquisition, “ The Ital- 
ian in America,” John deR. Storey, 
’05; disquisition, “The Spirit of the 
Present South,’ Wm. A. Lambeth, can- 
didate for Master of Arts degree. 
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Before conferring degrees Pres. Eliot 
announced that the University of Got- 
tingen, which had, in 1855, conferred 
the Ph.D. degree on Wm. W. Good- 
win,’51, now wished to renew, or recon- 
firm, the honor to Prof. Goodwin. The 
President proceeded to announce the 
ordinary degrees and the degrees out 
of course (a list of which is printed 
below after the Overseers’ Records). 

The Degrees in Course numbered 998, 


as follows, with last year’s figures for 


comparison: 


1905 1904 


Bachelors of Arts 

Bachelors of Science ....... 
Bachelors of Agricultural Scienc 
Masters of Arts in Metallurgy 
Masters of Arts 

Masters of Science. ..........-..e008 
Doctors of Philosophy 

Doctors of Dental Medicine. .... EA 
Doctors of Medicine 

Bachelors of Law 


PEE wwieksstesascesyssisenscs ce 998 


Degrees out of course 36 
Honorary degrees 7 


Of the Senior Class 265 received the 
simple A.B.; 58 cum laude ; 40 magna 
cum laude; and 5 summa cum laude. 
65 men received their A.B’s as of 1906. 
The summa cum laude men were Leo 
Mayer, dames A. Reeves, Gustavus 
H. Robinson, Harold S. Deming, and 
Eugene A. Hecker, 05; and Philip 
S. Campbell, 706. E. A. Hecker had 
highest honors in Latin and German; 
P.S. Campbell, in History; H.S. Dem- 
ing, in Political Science; and E. E. 
White, in Geology. Winners of ordi- 
nary Final Honors were E. A. Hecker, 
J. A. Moody, and R. A. Moore, in 
Classics; W. F. Maag, in Greek and 
German; A. W. Hopson, in Latin and 
French; A. W. Blackwood, W. H. Da- 
vis, and W. R. Nelles, in English; L. 
B. Byard and C. L. Chandler, in His- 
tory; and M. C. Gutman and F. W. 
Johnston, in Political Science. 

Of the Bachelors of Science, 16 grad- 


uated cum laude, 4 magna cum laude, 
and 1, Edwin E. White, summa cum 
laude. 

Of the Doctors of Dentistry, 4, G. S. 
W. Greenwell, H. R. Greenwell, W. V. 
Ryder, and C. E. Stevens graduated 
cum laude. 

Of the M.D’s, 25 graduated cum 
laude, viz.: C. W. Adams, G. S. Ams- 
den, S. J. Beach, W. P. Boardman, H. 
A. Chase, H. W. Dana, E. J. Denning, 
Richard Dexter, T. J. Eastman, Albert 
Ehrenfried, N. W. Faxon, W. L. Holt, 
C.W. Hoyt, R. I. Lee, W. C. McLaugh- 
lin, H. F. Newhall, Thomas Ordway, 
C. L. Overlander, A. G. Rice, G. C. 
Shattuck, B. E. Sibley, H. R. Storrs, 
F. B. Talbot, J. L. Whitney, and Wy- 
man Whittemore. 

28 LL.B’s received their degree cum 
laude, viz.: H. H. Atwood, C. H. Ayres, 
D. F. Baker, M. B. Butler, P. A. Car- 
roll, C. L. Donahue, C. F. Dutch, E. M. 
Edson, J. S. Farlow, G. H. Fernald, W. 
C. Gray, F. I. Haber, M. C. Humstone, 
E. H. Letchworth, R. M. Maynard, E. 
M. Morgan, C. M. Owen, R. V. Reppy, 
Percival Roberts, S. J. Rosensohn, 
Richard Steel, R. P. Stephenson, F. H. 
Stinehfield, W. L. Sudduth, J. G. Swan, 
F. W. Tillinghast, and A. H. Whit- 
man. 

The exercises closed with the con- 
ferring of the honorary degrees, which 
aroused, as usual, the greatest interest. 
The names of See. Taft, Justice White, 
and Pres. Angell were enthusiastically 
applauded. Pres. Eliot said: 

“In exercise of the authority given 
me by the two governing boards, I now 
create honorary 

“ Master of Arts: 

“ FREDERICK PIKE STEARNS, chief 
engineer of the Metropolitan Water 
and Sewerage Board, with special 
charge of the waterworks, immense 
works in earth, masonry, and metal, ten 
































years in construction, planned and exe- 
cuted with good judgment, boldness, 
and long foresight, and with demon- 
strated success as regards the ade- 
quacy, purity, and reasonable cost of 
the supply; 

“ Doctor of Science : 

“James Homer WRIGHT, patho- 
logist, both teacher and investigator, 
strong contributor to the advance of 
that biological science which holds out 
to mankind good promise of deliver- 
ance from mysterious evils long en- 
dured; and 

“ Doctors of Laws : 

“ Henry Marion Howe, a Boston 
Latin School boy, Harvard Bachelor 
of Arts, and Institute of Technology 
Bachelor of Science, an author on 
copper, iron, and steel, distinguished 
for scientific imagination and a good 
English style, professor of metallurgy 
in Columbia University, consulting 
metallurgist honored by the profession 
in England, France, Germany, Russia, 
and his native land. 

“ REGINALD HEBER F177, for thirty- 
five years a teacher of pathological 
anatomy and of the theory and prac- 
tice of physic, skilful and acute dia- 
gnostician, much trusted consulting 


The Latin version, by Prof. M. H. Morgan, 
*81, follows: 

Fredericum Pike Stearns, eorum machinatorum 
principem qui ut ad urbem municipiaque aqua 
duceretur immensa opera caemento terra metallo 
aedificata sapienter et confidenter prudentiaque 
magna atque successu probato explicaverunt et 
confecerunt, Artium Magistrum. 

Iacobum Homerum Wright, pathologiae et 
praeceptorem et investigatorem qui huius disci- 
plinae biologicae, per quam homines optimas spes 
habent se posse malis occultis diu perlatis liberari, 
progressioni multum confert, Scientiae Doctorem. 

Henricum Marion Howe, de cyprio ferro 
chalybe scriptorem imaginationibus eruditum et 
sermone Anglico cultum, artis metallurgicae in 
Vniversitate Columbiae professorem atque eius- 
dem rei publice consultum, Legum Doctorem. 

Reginaldum Heber Fitz,xxxv annos anatomiae 
pathologicae et medicinae rationis ususque prae- 
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physician, sagacious contributor to the 
progress of medicine. 

“ JAMES BURRILL ANGELL, college 
professor at twenty-four, at thirty ed- 
itor of an influential journal, thirty- 
nine years a university president, of 
which thirty-three at the University of 
Michigan, the leading state university, 
four times given important diplomatic 
appointments by the national govern- 
ment, a hale veteran in high public 
service. 

‘“ EDWARD DouGLas WHITE, a Con- 
federate soldier, a Catholic by educa- 
tion and conviction, state senator and 
United States senator, associate justice 
of the Supreme Court of Louisiana, 
and of the Supreme Court of the na- 
tion, jurist and publicist; and 

“ WittrAm Howarp Tart, teacher 
of law, judge, president of the Philip- 
pine Commission, and Secretary of 
War, and in all these great functions 
clear-sighted, robust, disinterested, 
just, and patriotic. 

“ And in the name of this society of 
scholars I declare that they are entitled 
to the rights and privileges pertaining 
to their several degrees, and that their 
names are to be forever borne on its 
roll of honorary members.” } 


ceptorem, in morbis diiudicandis sollertem atque 
acutum, qui ad progressum artis medicinae saga- 
citate valuit valet, Legum Doctorem. 

Iacobum Burrill Angell, xxxix annos universi- 
tatum, xxxiii annos Vniversitatis Michiganiae 
praesidem, quater a patria missum gravibus de 
rebus legatum, nunc viridi animo veterem officia 
magna publice persequentem, Legum Doctorem. 

Edvardum Douglas White, olim in civitate sua 
aenatorem et curiae supremae iuridicum, deinde 
in senatu Americano Ludovicianensium vice fun- 
gentem, nunc iudicum in suprema reipublicae 
curia socium, virum iuris consultum publicarum- 
que rerum peritum, Legum Doctorem. 

Guilielmum Hovardum Taft, iurisprudentiae 
praeceptorem, iudicem, quinquevirorum Philip- 
pinis curandis praesidem, secretarium militarem, 
virum haec tanta munia prudenter firmeque iusti- 
tia sustinentem, suarum rerum immemorem, 
amore patriae concitatum,Legum Doctorem. 
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At 2.15 p. M. when the band sounded 
“ Assembly,” the crowd gathered in 
and near Massachusetts Hall. Pres. 
Roosevelt was escorted, during a brief 
shower, from University. The Chief 
Marshall, Robert Bacon, ’80, stood on 
the stone bench beneath the bust of 
James Russell Lowell, ’38, which had 
just been dedicated, and called the 
“roll” of the classes. The oldest gradu- 
ate to respond was C. H. Parker, ’35. 
Cheers and applause greeted distin- 
guished or popular graduates as the 
great procession wound through the 
Yard, past Matthews, Grays, and Uni- 
versity, to the Meyer Gate, and so on 
to Memorial Hall. 

The procession marched in this order: 


Two Aids 
The Band 
The Chief Marshal 
Aids 
The President of the Association of the Alumni 
The President of the United States 
The President of the University 
The Fellows of the'Corporation 
His Honor the Lieutenant Governor 
The Governor’s Military Staff 
The Sheriff of Middlesex 
The Sheriff of Suffolk 
The Honorable and Reverend the Board of 
Overseers 
Recipients of Honorary Degrees, not Graduates, 
and other Invited Guests 
Alumni of the College in the Order of their 
Classes 


The Chief Marshal was assisted by 
Aids: 

William Hooper, H. B. Chapin, Richard Trim- 
ble, R. M. Saltonstall, W. A. Gaston, Henry 
Jackson, Robert Winsor, G. G. Peters, C. M. 
Weld, Edward Brooks, Charles Ware. 

Marshals: 

A. G. Hodges, W. A. Burnham, August Bel- 
mont, Augustus Hemenway, F. R. Appleton, Al- 
fred Bowditch, Wm. Farnsworth, E. D. Morgan, 
J. E. Cowdin, G@. R. Sheldon, Walter Trimble, 
W. T. Blodgett, Andrew Miller, Charles Morgan, 
Howard Townsend, John Woodbury, E. W. At- 
kinson, M. H. Morgan, Woodbury Kane, C. P. 
Curtis, Jr., T. J. Coolidge, Jr., R. F. Howe, 
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Walter Baylies, J. J. Storrow, A. T. French, 
Stephen Chase, G. L. Peabody, J. W. Bartol, 
Gordon Dexter, F. J. Bradlee, W. 8S. Ellis, Q. 
A. Shaw, Jr., F. N. Watriss, J. A. Burden, Jr., 
Louis Bacon, R. W. Emmons, 2d., W. B. Rogers, 
J. D. Greene, H. W. Howe, F. L. Ames, Arthur 
Adams, J. L. Saltonstall, W. T. Reid, Jr., L. C. 
Clark, Jr., Edward Bowditch, Jr., C. E. Perkins, 
Jr., Henry Morgan, Robert Winsor, Jr. 

In the Hall a long platform was 
erected on the north side and there 
the officers, guests, and speakers sat. 
The floor was covered with chairs, 
those in the centre facing the platform, 
and those at the ends facing east and 
west. About 1600 persons were thus 
able to sit down, and several hundred 
more stood near the doors and in the 
corners. Bishop Lawrence, ’71, Presi- 
dent of the Alumni Association, pre- 
sided. At his right sat Pres. Eliot, 
Lieut.-Gov. Curtis Guild, Jr., 81, W. 
H. Taft, 2’05, Secretary of War ; 
J. H. Choate, *52, ex-Ambassador to 
Great Britain ; Alexander Agassiz, ’55, 
Dr. E. E. Hale, ’39, and others. To 
the left of Bishop Lawrence sat Pres. 
Roosevelt, ’80, Dr. H. P. Walcott, 58, 
Justice E. D. White, h 05, of the U. 
S. Supreme Court ; C. J. Bonaparte, 
71, Secretary of the Navy; Pres. J. 
B. Angell, h ’05, of the University of 
Michigan ; Dr. A. T. Cabot, ’72, and 
others. As Pres. Roosevelt reached 
the Hall the band in the west bal- 
cony struck up “Garryowen.” At 
2.45 the exercises opened with the 
singing of Psalm 78, led by W. A. 
Locke, ’69. 

Bishop Lawrence then spoke as fol- 
lows : 


BISHOP LAWRENCE. 


Brethren of the Alumni, —I thank 
you for this greeting, which comes to 
me, I am sure, in a representative 
character. You are grateful, I will 
not say to a few, but to a number of 
the alumni of Harvard who during the 
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past five months have simply stood to 
receive such gifts as you might make 
toward the Teachers’ Endowment 
Fund, they doing their work as loyal 
graduates, you making your gifts in 
grateful recognition of what the teach- 
ers of the College have done for you 
and others in the past. 

No one man has done the work, no 
seven or eight men whose names have 
been connected with the movement, but 
a large body of alumni, and, I am glad 
to say, a large number of young men, 
who have taken up this endowment 
plan with enthusiasm. It is their loy- 
alty that gives great encouragement 
for the future of the University. 

It is my privilege to announce to 
you the amount that has been already 
subscribed. Before making that an- 
nouncement, allow me to say that it 
has been the object of those who have 
had the matter in hand to allow men 
to give just as they pleased, and as 
they were able. What work has been 
done has been taken from busy men’s 
time ; there has been nothing profes- 
sional about it. There has been no 
competition, no high pressure, but sim- 
ply the open hand of the University 
ready to receive gifts — to be paid to- 
day or during five years, or ten years, 
or through a whole lifetime. When, 
therefore, the figure of to-day is given 
do not understand that all the money 
is received or may be received one or 
two years hence. I mention this too, 
that while the sum which was set was 
one that those who had the matter in 
hand hoped might be received by Com- 
mencement Day, yet the subscription 
was not to be completed then. We 
have made no special effort to meet 
to-day the amount that was asked for, 
and then close the list. It is an open 
subscription, which to-day, I am as- 
sured by those who have the matter 
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in hand, is rising $2,400,000. [Great 
applause. ] 

When I say “ rising ” $2,400,000, I 
express the thought that the tide now 
nearly at that point may before the 
next one or two weeks have risen up 
to that exact amount. And it may be 
beyond — to the whole of $2,500,000. 
But remember in your gifts, in your 
wills, that subseriptionstill stands open. 
For no man can say that that fund is 
ever large enough to meet the needs of 
Harvard College in the years to come. 
Have it before you. 

Moreover, what is as gratifying as 
the amount, is the fact that nearly 
2000 men have joined in the sub- 
scription. [Applause.] Note this, 
too, —that hundreds of thousands of 
dollars have been given by men who 
have never been to Harvard. They 
have gladly made their gifts, and 
large ones, out of respect for the 
teachers of the College, and in order 
that by the reinforcement of the work 
of the teachers in this leading Univer- 
sity, the influence may spread through- 
out the country. They have given to 
this as an object-lesson for other col- 
leges, and with an appreciation of the 
spiritual power and worth of teachers. 
Included in the total figure but held 
as a separate fund is $100,000 given 
by the Class of ’80. Its significance 
lies not in its large figure, but in the 
fact that a year ago its members made 
the plans for this gift to the heart of 
the University and in the enthusiasm 
with which the members have sub- 
scribed. They hope that their example 
will bear fruit in succeeding classes. 

Besides the loyalty of the graduates 
let me also mention this: As men 
have been approached for gifts the 
response has been frequent: “ We 
believe that buildings should be built, 
and that money should be spent in the 
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physical fabric of the University, but 
what we want now is to give to the 
heart of the University, to the teach- 
ers, that they may be free to do their 
work better and that the young men 
of the land may be built up in greater 
intelligence and stronger character.” 

As I retire from the high and hon- 
orable office to which you have called 
me, the President of the Alumni As- 
sociation of Harvard College, I want 
my last word to be of other things 
than money. The value of great en- 
dowments we appreciate —they are 
means to higher purposes. 

We want to realize that the univer- 
sity is a spiritual as well as an intel- 
lectual force in our communities and 
in our nation. While we have the 
greatest regard for those scholars who 
teach with exactness and expound the 
truth with intelligence and force, we 
must remember that the great teacher 
is the great man, and that what our 
colleges and universities need is that 
the best men, not only in brain, but in 
character, will become the teachers, 
and thereby the intellectual and spirit- 
ual leaders of the youth. 

This land needs the elements that 
go with spiritual power, — chivalry, 
high ideals, and religious faith, ele- 
ments that have created and sustained 
poetry, art, and patriotism. It is men 
that we need. 

The Class that is out of Harvard 
now one-half century recalls to you 
several men whose lives have given 
lustre to the College — only two of 
whom I name — one, whose absence 
to-day through illness we regret ; the 
other, who has been absent from us for 
some years. 

In chivalry, purity of character, pa- 
triotism, the love of his kind, and in 
devotion to this University, Henry L. 
Higginson stands asatype. The other 


is one who expressed in a way that 
was unique the qualities that are asso- 
ciated with Harvard and the ideals of 
American life, faith, simplicity, love 
of truth, spiritual leadership and a ca- 
pacity to draw men tothe great leader 
and master of us all. We recall with 
tender memory the name of Phillips 
Brooks who half a century ago to-day 
passed out of the gate of the College. 

My brethren, it is with great pleas- 
ure that I present to you again a man 
who through patience, as well as 
through strength, has led this Univer- 
sity to the high summit on which it 
now stands on this glorious Commence- 
ment Day— Charles W. Eliot, Pre- 
sident of Harvard. 

[After the singing of “Fair Har- 
vard,” President Eliot, who was 
greeted with continued applause, said:] 


PRESIDENT ELIOT. 


Mr. President and Brethren, —I 
thank you heartily for this greeting. 
It goes to my heart. 

The President of the Alumni has 
been telling you about the broad com- 
mon movement by which the greatest 
gift we have ever received from the 
alumni has been brought together at 
this Commencement Day. I want to 
say first, that although this is not 
the work of any one man, it had one 
leader. It was Bishop Lawrence last 
Commencement Day who started this 
movement ; and he has led it ever 
since. And I hope he is going to con- 
tinue to lead it for several months to 
come. [Laughterand applause.] He 
was right in saying that no committee, 
or small group of persons, has done 
this thing. It has taken 2000 of us 
to do it ! 

Now what has been done? This is 
more money brought to-day for salaries 
of teachers than all the alumni and 
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friends of Harvard have contributed 
from 1638 to the present time for the 
fundamental object of paying teachers. 

This fund is to increase the teachers’ 
salaries in Harvard College. Of 
course we expect to raise the regular 
scale of salaries ; but, what is quite as 
good, we also expect to increase ir- 
regularly the salaries of individuals 
when needed — needed, for example, 
to keep them in our service ; needed 
to encourage the most capable, the 
most meritorious, the men of genius 
— of genius for work. These are to 
be the uses of the new fund — the 
teachers’ endowment. Just now it 
will be used to increase salaries ; but 
when that increase has been made, in 
10, 15, or 20 years the increase will 
be lost sight of, merged in the total 
payment for salaries ; and this great 
teachers’ endowment will remain just 
this, —a fund for the salaries of 
teachers in this place. 

Now I should not be true to the sen- 
timents of my colleagues, the teachers 
here, if I did not gratefully acknow- 
ledge to the alumni that this fund is 
needed, just for the increase of sala- 
ries. But neither should I be true to 
the sentiment of my colleagues if I 
did not say that to recruit the staff of 
Harvard University and keep it good, 
we must have other inducements to 
the service of the University than 
money. have them! The 
teachers of this University must, like 
all other teachers, be drawn to the 
calling, to the profession, by love of 
teaching, by love of study and research, 
by the hope of being useful to an in- 
cessant stream of youth. A wonder- 
ful inspiration for any man! The 
teachers here must be men who look 
beyond the salary necessary for com- 
fortable support, to the hope of a high 
and sacred service. 


And we 
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Again I repeat that this fund to- 
day received is larger in amount than 
the total of the funds applicable to 
teachers’ salaries given and provided 
for the University between 1638 and 
1905. You see, gentlemen, what a 
happy day this is for the University 
and for all its servants; for we all 
know that the central object in a uni- 
versity must»be the maintenance of 
teachers. 

But, brethren, we have had other 
gifts this same year. I find that of 
gifts for permanent funds the uni- 
versity has received this year $605,- 
000 — new gifts, I mean, taking no ac- 
count of the teachers’ endowment. It 
has also received for immediate use 
$661,000, including the great and 
flowing gifts to the Medical School 
Undertaking. Now this sum is $1,- 
266,000 given to the University this 
year, beside the teachers’ endowment. 

But more than that, I would tell 
you of the liberality of our graduates 
and friends towards other institutions 
of education. A very promising insti- 
tution has been endowed in Rome this 
year, the Academy of Rome for Amer- 
ican students of the Fine Arts and 
particularly of Architecture, the leader 
in the undertaking being a former 
student in the Scientific School. Now 
you will find that one tenth of the en- 
dowment of $1,000,000 for that Acad- 
emy came from Harvard University, 
through the generous hands of a man 
whose name has once before been men- 
tioned here to-day. [H. L. Higgin- 
son.] Radcliffe College has also re- 
ceived important gifts this year. 

And lastly let me call your atten- 
tion to the fact that in the terms of 
gift of the teachers’ endowment, there 
occurs this phrase: “The income is to 
be used to increase the salaries of the 
teachers in Harvard College, meaning 
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by ‘Harvard College’ the departments 
under the charge of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences.” There is great 
value, gentlemen, in that definition. 
Those departments are what we used 
to call, 30 years ago, Harvard College, 
the Lawrence Scientific School, and 
the Graduate School. Those are the 
three departments which this endow- 
ment calls “ Harvard College,” just as 
the charter of 1650 names the small 
governing board known to you as the 
Corporation, ‘‘ The President and Fel- 
lows of Harvard College.” That is 
a comprehensive definition of Harvard 
College, that shows what the purpose 
of to-day is in comparison with the 
purpose of 1638. In 1638 they meant 
to teach in the little college all the 
learning of the time which had useful 
applications in letters and the liberal 
arts. And that is just what we mean 
to do now in Harvard College as de- 
fined in this trust paper. We mean to 
teach all the subjects in letters, sci- 
ence, and the arts which have useful 
applications for mankind. It is a su- 
perb definition, and I am rejoiced that 
it is planted in this deed of trust. 

This is the finest gathering of Har- 
vard alumni that I have ever seen. 
The only reason is, that there are 
more of them! Nothing could exceed 
the admirable aspect of the gatherings 
that I have seen year after year from 
this platform for 36 years, particularly 
when the older men sat in a semicircle 
close about this centre. 

In 1897 we gave an honorary degree 
to St. Gaudens, fine type of the Amer- 
ican artist. He had made a contract 
with the president of the dinner that 
he should not be called upon to speak, 
alleging that he could not; so he sat 
here during the entire dinner quite at 
his ease with his arms on the table, 
staring about him. I met him in the 


street after the dinner was over, and 
said, “Mr. St. Gaudens, what were 
you looking at so hard all dinner- 
time?’’ “Great Scott,’’ said he, 
“those heads !” 

Now, gentlemen, that is what I 
have seen thirty times from this point. 
But I have never seen so-large an 
assemblage of such heads ‘before, and 
I have never received before so fine 
a message. 


BISHOP LAWRENCE. 


It is a source of deep regret to us 
all that Gov. Douglas, who had ac- 
cepted the invitation to be present 
here to-day, has on account of illness 
been compelled to withdraw his ac- 
ceptance. We should have been glad 
to have him here, that this heart of 
democracy in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts might weleome a man 
who stands to the people as essentially 
a democrat, and who has filled his 
office this year in a way worthy of the 
Governor of this great Commonwealth. 
When, however, the Governor cannot 
appear, Harvard can always produce 
a Lieutenant-Governor. We therefore 
count ourselves very fortunate in hav- 
ing with us to represent the Common- 
wealth, our genial brother and our 
dignified friend, Curtis Guild, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Common- 
wealth. 


LIEUT.-GOV. CURTIS GUILD. 


Mr. President, Mr. President, and 
Mr. President, and. Brethren: I thank 
you for those hearty cheers for my 
superior officer. Iam sure that you 
regret with me that an unfortunate ill- 
ness prevents the attendance of the 
chief magistrate, who at this time and 
in this presence should extend the 
historic greeting of the Common- 
wealth. 
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In his name and at his request it is 
my happy privilege to congratulate 
the University in the name of Massa- 
chusetts, not merely that in the days 
to come the Harvard standard of sala- 
ries is to be raised, but that, thanks to 
such leadership in the alumni and in 
the Faculty, not only to-day, but in 
the days that are gone, the Harvard 
standard of citizenship has never been 
lowered. 

It is also my privilege to welcome 
to the Commonwealth men worthily 
honored by Harvard, by Harvard men 
by right of academic birth to Harvard 
men by right of adoption. 

We welcome, in chief, our brother, 
Harvard’s epitome of her ideals of 
citizenship, the President of the 
United States of America. We wel- 
come him in the same spirit that 
makes us rise and uncover when the 
colors go by ; in the spirit that makes 
us rise and uncover when the band 
plays the song of the flag, recog- 
nizing in flag, in anthem, in Presi- 
dent, the law, the will, the hope, the 
aspiration, the ideals of the people of 
the United States of America. 

We in Massachusetts may perhaps 
be pardoned for a little pride in our 
industries, our history, our ideals, and 
our hopes. But they would not be 
Massachusetts inspirations or ideals 
if they did not force our citizens to 
recognize that our greatest duty, and 
our first one, is not to our own section 
merely, but to the great nation in 
which Massachusetts is fortunate 
enough to be permitted to play her 
part. 

We greet with respect the Presi- 
dent of the United States. We wel- 
come this President of the United 
States. Weare happy that the Knick- 
erbocker by birth, the Westerner by 
instinct, returns to Massachusetts and 
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to Harvard in acknowledgment of the 
New England education which has 
perhaps helped, in part at least, to 
make him if one in 80,000,000, — 80,- 
000,000 in one, all and all American. 
But we are happier in this, are we 
not, in finding that the same man we 
knew as a New York undergraduate 
in a New England university, with 
the sense of fair play and manly cour- 
age, in the full fruition of his man- 
hood has shown to the world that not 
by luck, not by money, not by cabals 
of party bosses, not by low appeals to 
monopolist on the one hand, nor to 
demagogue on the other, but by relent- 
less industry, by noble courage, by 
high purpose and lofty endeavor, is 
the love and the abiding trust of the 
American people to be won by a 
President of the United States. 


BISHOP LAWRENCE 


at this point announced that Pres. 
Roosevelt would leave the Hall for a 
few moments to address an overflow 
meeting of alumni in the College Yard. 
All rose as the President passed out. 
Bishop Lawrence then said: Breth- 
ren, there is a gentleman sitting here 
at this table who asked to be excused 
from speaking, and I am not going to 
ask him to speak. He, however, re- 
presents to us another and a beloved 
part of this nation ; he to-day has been 
made one of us by receiving the degree 
of Doetor of Laws, and I am sure that 
you would like to have Mr. Justice 
White, Louisiana born, rise that you 
may see our newly adopted brother. 


MR. JUSTICE WHITE. 


Mr. President, Gentlemen of Har- 
vard College: It happens to be’ my 
duty in life to be a judge, and I have 
always found that perhaps the best 
thing a judge could do was to keep 
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silent. If he said anything worth say- 
ing he was indiscreet, and if he did n’t 
say anything worth saying he was 
worse than indis@reet, he was foolish. 
So with those ideas in my mind, I 
asked the Bishop kindly to excuse me 
from saying a word. But in view of 
his and your kindness I cannot be si- 
lent, if I say only this, that from the 
bottom of my heart I thank you. 

I could not help to-day, as I sat in 
Sanders Theatre and looked at those 
young men entering upon the threshold 
of life, about to take up its great du- 
ties, thinking how much the future of 
our country depends upon them. They 
are the ones who are to take up the 
great struggle to preserve this country 
as our fathers gave it to us, and to 
hand it down to those who come after, 
undiminished in liberty, regulated by 
law and social order. Looking into 
their faces, as I look into yours, I am 
perfectly sure that the stamp which 
Harvard has placed upon them in the 
great struggle of life will fix them in 
the path of duty for the preservation 
of our institutions in which all are so 
deeply interested. 

It is, after all, to the university men 
that we must look, because, in the great 
struggle between the masses and the 
classes, it is the rounded intellect of 
the university man which must come 
in to hold the even scales and protect 
from the one and shield from the 
other. It is the university man who, 
looking at every question with an even 
mind, will hold the balance true, and 
direct the ways and energies of our 
people in the paths of safety. Those 
paths of safety are not alone liberty, 
but liberty guaranteed by law and all 
the great safeguards of constitutional 
freedom which our fathers handed 
down to us. 

I come from a section of the country 


far removed from this. My youth 
was passed in the midst of, the civil 
strife. But I must say this, that look- 
ing in the faces of this audience and in 
the faces of those young men, and look- 
ing in the faces of the American peo- 
ple whom I know in the Southern land, 
I say that they are almost identical. 
There are no two people more strictly 
alike than the American whom I have 
known in Maine and Massachusetts and 
the original American in the mountains 
of North Carolina and the plains of 
Tennessee. 

If difference arose in the past, it was 
a difference coming from institutions 
and conditions coeval with the birth of 
the country, and which — thanks be to 
the merey of God !—have passed 
away. Environment had its influence, 
but I say now, that I am absolutely 
sure that as in the faces of Massachu- 
setts and in the faces of the people of 
Maine I can read the way to the pre- 
servation of civil liberty, so also I can 
read it clear in the faces of the Ameri- 
can people in the states of the South- 
ern country. They are Americans, 
they are Americans deeply imbued 
with a love of the institutions which 
our fathers gave us. They are Ameri- 
cans desirous of preserving and per- 
fecting and perpetuating this govern- 
ment in all its integrity and all its sim- 
plicity, —a government national in 
one aspect but local also in the other, 
preserving all the local independence 
and rights of the people which Massa- 
chusetts so admirably does. I thank 
you, gentlemen, for your kindness. 


BISHOP LAWRENCE. 

If a Southerner can make a speech 
like that, right off the bat, what would 
he have done if he had had two weeks 
to prepare it ? 

When in the course of human events 
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this nation expanded and took to her- 
self new possessions and millions of 
people unaccustomed to liberty and 
self-government, the question before 
this nation was, not, first, how we 
should meet them in order to control 
and coerce them, but how we should 
send to them a leader, who strong for 
coercion as coercion may be necessary 
for a child, also with the vision of a 
statesman, as the years and genera- 
tions go by, has before him the ideal 
of an educated, self-restrained, and, as 
they can carry it, self-governing people. 
The man whom this nation sent forth 
was a man who stands before the 
whole nation as an American, strong, 
far-seeing, humane, even with a tender 
heart, with a keen sense of humor, and 
a true perspective of things. This 
nation may count itself as fortunate in 
having for its first Governor of the 
Philippine Islands, a man who, like 
William H. Taft, stands to us for all 
that is just and humane and for all 
that is best in American life. To 
quote the classic words of one who has 
just left his seat [Pres. Roosevelt], last 
week in my hearing, “ By Jove, Taft’s 
a trump.” 


SECRETARY W. H. TAFT. 


Mr. President, President Eliot, and 
Gentlemen of Harvard : Some weeks 
ago, when I was commenting on the 
tax which commencement addresses 
and the receipt of degrees had upon 
men temporarily given public promi- 
nence, in conversation with a young 
graduate of Harvard who is now fill- 
ing a responsible position in one of 
our dependencies, he said to me: 
“ Well, Cambridge does n’t trouble you 
that way, for it takes something to get 
a degree there.” And that is the 
reason why I am delighted and hon- 
ored to be here to-day under these cir- 
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cumstances, even if I have fooled your 
Corporation and your Overseers. 

I have n’t been preparing a speech 
for two weeks. I had a conversation, 
just before we came into the Hall, 
with the learned Mr. Justice White, 
in which he told me of his anxiety not 
to make a speech. He said he had 
thought about one, but that the em- 
barrassment of being a Justice of the 
Supreme Court made him pause and 
ask our genial chairman that he 
should n’t be led into it. And our 
genial chairman, with ecclesiastical 
faith, fulfilled that promise. I said to 
Mr. Justice White: “ Well, I agree 
with you; they might put this against 
you in some brief, which might embar- 
rass you, but suppose you furnish to 
me the ideas which you expected to 
elaborate, and having no sense of re- 
sponsibility at all, I shan’t hesitate to 
emphasize them.” But he didn’t do 
it, and you see why. [Laughter. ] 

I am proud to be an alumnus of 
Harvard, the oldest, the largest, and 
the most prosperous of our universi- 
ties. Every university man, every col- 
lege man in America, is proud of Har- 
vard. Without Harvard what should 
we have done for literary reputation in 
America? Her men of letters we are 
all proud of. And then we are proud 
of her because she is the conscience, or 
lives near the conscience, of the United 
States. 

Now it isn’t always a popular role 
to play, that of being a “still, small 
voice ;” and you can’t always be cer- 
tain that because it is a still, small 
voice, it is the voice of conscience. 
But we all admit—those of us who 
come from other universities and other 
states — that there is a conscience of 
Massachusetts and a conscience of New 
England that makes the conscience of 
the United States ; and that Harvard 
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University is the first mover in that 
conscience. 

And while, sometimes, we think that 
conscience is just a little bit extreme, 
and sometimes we think that there are 
persons who use, not a still, small voice, 
but a voice of some stridency, who 
think they represent that conscience, 
we, nevertheless, —any one who has 
any responsibility to discharge, — de- 
rive the greatest comfort when we can 
get the reward of the approval of Har- 
vard University. 

Now when a man comes from Yale, 
and is expected to point out in the 
superlative the excellencies of Har- 
vard, he finds himself in a position of 
some delicacy with respect to what 
will be said to him when he goes back 
to New Haven. And yon will there- 
fore let me note a reservation which 
every graduate of every other univer- 
sity who comes here to speak to you of 
Harvard makes — that there are some 
excellencies that other universities 
may have that it is not necessary now 
to dwell upon. 

Now I am a Harvard man to-day, 
I was a Yale man yesterday, but don’t 
understand from that statement that 
my head was any larger yesterday 
than it is to-day. For I was at Yale 
in ’78. Iwas at Yale when the mem- 
bers of this Class of ’80 were in Har- 
vard, and there were four years of 
athletic defeats for Yale during my 
time, that take from me any pride in 
the contemplation of a single victory. 

Mr. President, your Corporation was 
good enough to invite me last year to 
come here to receive the degree of 
Doctor of Laws. I was unable to 
come, because of a peremptory previ- 
ous engagement. I regretted it at 
the time, but I congratulate myself 
now on the fact that I was not able to 
be here then, and am able to be here 


now. Then I should have been a 
classmate of Dr. Osler, and being 
more than 40 years old, should have 
been a mere dissolving view. As it 
is, gentlemen, I would advise you that 
as a cabinet officer I have to-day a 
peculiar advantage. 

Now Justices of the Supreme Court 
are luminous because of themselves, 
their constitution-making and consti- 
tution-breaking powers. ‘The Repre- 
sentatives in the lower House of 
Congress, though sometimes only a 
flickering light, shine of themselves 
because they come from the people. 
And the 400-candle treaty-making 
power of the United States Senator, 
a sovereign from the state, you know. 
But acabinet officer shines by reflected 
light only, and the nearer he gets to 
his sun and the dynamo in him, the 
better it is for him. 

Therefore it is that it gives me the 
greatest pleasure to be received into 
the Harvard fold upon the 25th anni- 
versary of the day that Harvard gave 
out from here to the nation Theodore 
Roosevelt as a candidate for the presi- 
dency of the United States. Onevery 
other day in the year but the day of 
the boat-race, or the baseball or foot- 
ball game, he is a fairly good Yale 
man. You may have observed that he 
extended “Good luck” to the Har- 
vard crew, and he commended the 
Yale crew to the prayers of a man 
who he evidently did not think came 
within the description of the righteous 
of the Scriptures, for he hoped they 
would n’t avail much. 

And now in this community of fel- 
lowship, where everybody is on a dead 
level, I feel like telling a story that 
Judge Humphrey of Louisville told at 
Judge Harlan’s dinner. He said that 
there were two negroes walking along 
the street and they met a colored bro- 
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ther coming in the other direction. 
One of them addressed him: “ How 
do you do, Professor ?”’ and the other 
said: “ How are you, ’Lige?” When 
they had passed, the familiar brother 
said to the other: “You calls him 
‘Professor,’ I calls him ‘’Lige’ ’cause 
I knew him before he ’fessed!” Now 


it seems to me that with reference to - 


the President and Harvard University 
there is an attitude that may be stated 
upon that story — you knew the Presi- 
dent before he ’fessed, and therefore 
you have that kind of affection toward 
him which is abiding and will last for- 
ever; and yet it is quite consistent 
with that of a fatherly interest in a 
child, with some degree of criticism. 
And the President has very much the 
same affection and feeling toward Har- 
vard. In other words, you can tell a 
little truth to each other and still have 
that .love abiding. Now that is a de- 
lightful situation, and it aids the coun- 
try. Far be it from me to say any- 
thing disagreeable, but the academic 
shades need a little shaking upat times, 
and so do those who are charged with 
the responsibility of government. 

Gentlemen, I have spoken longer 
than my time allowance, but I take 
enough more time to assure you from 
the bottom of my heart of my grati- 
tude for this, the greatest honor of my 
life. 


BISHOP LAWRENCE. 


Brethren, the passage of years some- 
times creates a loss of loyalty to the 
places of our youth ; it often, how- 
ever, increases it. When aman begins 
with a true loyalty, that loyalty is 
bound to grow. When a man fills a 
high office and has large responsibili- 
ties, the university may take a smaller 
place in his recognition. But there is 
one here, the next speaker, who though 
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distant for years from his university 
has kept the Quinquennial Catalogue 
at his right hand upon his desk as a 
familiar companion ; not, as some of 
us hold it, in order to discover how old 
certain men are, but in order that he 
might refresh himself with happy 
memories. And when he left his offi- 
cial position he counted it his great 
privilege to leave in that country and 
in that great city a beautiful memorial, 
a work of American art, in the Church 
of St. Saviour, in recognition of the 
gratitude of this University to England 
for giving us John Harvard, who was 
baptized in that church. I have the 
great honor of introducing to you, and 
you will have the great pleasure of 
hearing, the late Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James, and, I am glad to 
announce, to-day the President of the 
Alumni of Harvard University, — 
Joseph H. Choate. 


HON. JOSEPH H. CHOATE. 


Mr. President, and Brethren of the 
Alumni, -— Since I left you several 
years ago I have attended many festive 
occasions, I have received in my vicar- 
ious capacity many compliments, many 
honors, but not one of them touched 
my heart so nearly as this greeting 
which you have given me to-day. 

I thought, until I found myself sit- 
ting side by side with Secretary Taft, 
that [had grown a little since I have 
been gone, and if I have enlarged my 
circumference I can assure you it is 
wholly from my constant effort to meet 
the Englishman halfway. Possibly I 
have overstepped the mark, and beaten 
him on his own ground. But you can 
hardly blame me for that. 

And then, for this unexpected honor 
which you have again conferred upon 
me after many years, of electing me 
President of the Alumni, I thank you 
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most heartily. I filled that office once, 
when I was a vice-president of the 
Alumni, for the purpose of healing 
a certain fissure that was supposed to 
have broken through your ranks. I 
hope that this year, however, all will be 
peace and harmony, and I shall have 
no such troubled duty to perform. 

I regard the presidency of the Alum- 
ni as the highest gift in the power 
of the American people to confer — 
certainly at my age and after my la- 
borious life. If the choice were given 
me to be made President of the United 
States or President of the Alumni of 
Harvard, I should choose the more 
quiet and restful berth. I don’t know 
whether Roosevelt of the Class of 1880 
will confirm this view to-day, but four 
years hence I commend him to this 
dignified and exalted office as a kind 
of harbor of refuge after his strenuous 
life. It seems to me it grows more 
strenuous every day. I met him last 
week at Williams College, and the 
whole of Western Massachusetts 
seemed to have gathered about him; 
but it was nothing compared with the 
demonstration that you have given 
him to-day. 

Well, although I have long been 
absent, Harvard has never been far 
absent from my thoughts. As your 
Chairman has said, I carried my Quin- 
quennial Catalogue along with me. I 
am sorry to say I have brought it 
home absolutely worn out, and I am 
perfectly delighted that a new edition 
can be obtained. But I did n’t carry it 
for the mere trifling purpose that the 
Bishop has suggested ; I wanted to 
be able to answer the questions that 
Englishmen would put to me as to the 
history of the United States. If they 
asked me about the men that achieved 
our independence, about the men that 
preserved our Union, I could turn to 
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its columns and find them among her 
natural or her adopted sons. If they 
asked me for our men of letters, I had 
only to look within its pages. And 
I can assure you that what I gave 
them from between the covers of that 
bible of mine was accepted as gospel 
truth. 

Well now, I have had many very 
great privileges in occupying the post 
that was intrusted to me so long. I 
have been able to observe the disposi- 
tion of the people of Great Britain, 
and the Government, and especially of 
the universities, of the scholars and the 
students of Great Britain, toward this 
people of ours. And I bring to you 
from them nothing but messages of 
friendship and good will. They are 
very watchful of what is going on on 
this side of the water. Their interest 
in us as a people has increased tenfold 
in the last ten years. One of the 
greatest compliments that I think was 
ever paid by one nation to another, 
was the publication some four or five 
years ago by the National Board of 
Education of Great Britain of two 
massive volumes containing a complete 
account of education in the United 
States. 

They know all about what is going 
on here. They know, just as well as 
you and I know, that Pres. Eliot is the 
single head of the entire educational 
forces of the United States. They 
know perfectly well that his efforts 
and labors are not confined to any 
single university, but that his influ- 
ence extends to them all. And they 
know also that it is not limited to 
university life and college life, but 
that his wise guidance tends very 
greatly to direct and strengthen the 
entire common school system of the 
United States with its 15,000,000 pu- 
pils. 
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When they had exhausted their I have heard it expressed a thousand 
search at home, the English people times — that there has been not only 
sent — at the expense and by the wise an elevation and improvement of the 
guidance of Mr. Alfred Moseley, whom reputation of the United States abroad, 
doubtless many of you met — acom- but that there has been an elevation 
mission to examine the educational and improvement of its political char- 
system of the United States. They acter at home. There used to be a 
returned home and made their report, good deal of carping at the idea, which 
containing very much of commenda- was then so prevalent on the other side 
tion, very much of criticism. After it of the water, that you could not induce 
was all over, Mr. Moseley said to me, the best men of the United States to 
“Mr. Choate, if you want to know enter into political life. Gentlemen, 
what I really think about education I haven’t heard any such criticism as 
in America, I will tell you. I have that in the last three years. 
taken my two sons out of schools in I hoped the President would stay 
England and sent them to the Hop- out long enough for me to say one 
kins School in New Haven to prepare word more that I wanted to say, but I 
for Yale College.” I think hestopped think that perhaps he can stand it if I 
a little short. Why he didn’t send say it in his presence. Foreign nations 
them tothe Hopkinson School in Bos- attribute a very considerable share of 
ton to prepare for Harvard College, the elevation and improvement of this 
I never could quite understand. country to the example of one man. 

Well, another great pleasure I have I have heard it said hundreds of times 
enjoyed abroad, was seeing how our over there, that in the last 25 years 
beloved country has all the time, year the young men of quality, of culture, 
by year, almost day by day, been of property, of family, of standing, 
growing in the esteem of foreign na- are flocking to the public service. I 
tions. I don’t mean growing in size, hope and believe it is true, because I 
for, happily, during the six years that know that that is the only way in which 
I was abroad, I believe the map of the our institutions can be preserved in 
world was not changed in our favor at all the purity and integrity which we 
all. [President Roosevelt: ‘“ Pana- desire for them. 
ma.”’] I forgot,—the President re- I mention no names, gentlemen, but 
minds me that I forgot that little before I sit down you will allow me 
ten-foot strip of land across the Isth- to express my great personal delight 
mus of Panama. My geographical in the presence on this occasion of the 
study has not been so minute. Well, President of the United States. It is 
but we are growing in prestige, in a great event for any Commencement 
the good opinion of the world, in the for the Chief Magistrate of the United 
favorable consideration of foreign na- States to be present. I was here as 
tions. a boy at the Commencement of 1846, 

There has been an immense eleva- and saw upon the platform the vener- 
tion of the reputation of the United able John Quincy Adams, who 20 years 
States among the nations of the world before had been President of the 
during the last six years. People over United States. It left a lasting im- 
there watch all the time to see whatis pression upon my memory, and I am 
going on here, and they think also— sure that the presence of the Presi- 
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dent here to-day will not be forgotten 
by any man, woman, or child in Cam- 
bridge as an interesting event in their 
personal life. I delight to see him 
here in his personal capacity, free 
from official cares, without official at- 
tendance, with no assumption of ele- 
vation above his Class, — and without 
his “ big stick.” 





BISHOP LAWRENCE, 


When the next speaker became the 
president of the university of which he 
is now president, in 1871, there were 
1200 students; there are to-day 4200 
students. Ithas a familiar sound here 
at Harvard — but I am not referring 
to President Eliot. I am referring tu 
one who, as president first of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont and then, since 
1871, as president of the University of 
Michigan, is the Nestor of college 
presidents in this country, and to-day 
a brother by adoption of Harvard — 
President Angell of the University of 
Michigan. 


PRESIDENT ANGELL, 


Mr. President, and Gentlemen, — In 
this inspiring presence it is rather 
difficult for a man from the modest 
West [laughter] to rise and keep his 
poise. I cannot but recall the felic- 
itous remark ascribed to the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, that he was always em- 
barrassed when called upon to make 
an after-dinner speech, because he was 
obliged to lie awake the night before 
thinking of what he should say, and he 
was obliged to lie awake all the night 
after thinking of what he had forgot- 
ten tosay. 

But I have received such an honor 
from this university to-day that it 
would be ungracious for me not to re- 
spond, at least in a few words, to ex- 
press my grateful appreciation of the 
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act, although no one can know better 
than I that it cannot have been deserv- 
edly conferred, except in honor of the 
university over which I have the honor 
to preside. 

I can rejoice with you that from this 
home of the mother of American col- 
leges, this passion for education which 
was born here with the Pilgrim and 
Puritan fathers, has rapidly traveled 
west and south until it has covered 
the whole land ; so that there are not 
a few of our Western States in which 
colleges are sown even more thickly 
than they are in New England. And 
I must say that some of them are 
capable of turning out productions 
which perhaps Harvard cannot alto- 
gether rival. 

For example, a friend of mine trav- 
eling on a geological excursion not 
long ago in a beautiful valley in one of 
the Western States,—it was not Michi- 
gan, — came upon a somewhat ambi- 
tious house which looked too large for 
a dwelling in that land. Meeting a 
gentleman, my friend inquired of him 
what that structure was. “ Why, that,” 
said he, “is the college.” “College!” 
said my friend, “I did n’t know there 
was any college in this region.” 
“Yes,” says he, “it is the college; I 
can assure you it is, because I am one 
of its alma mater!” It has been said, 
I believe, that the British Parliament, 
can do anything, except change the 
sex of a man, but I doubt whether 
Harvard College, with all its prestige, 
has ever turned out an alma mater, and 
I don’t see any likelihood that it is 
going to be able to — unless it com- 
pletely incorporates Radcliffe College, 

But, standing here as the repre- 
sentative of a Western university, I 
cannot but recall with grateful emo- 
tion the fact that two Massachusetts 
men, Nathan Dane and Manasseh Cut- 
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ler, were largely responsible for that 
great Ordinance of 1787 which pro- 
vided that the foot of no slave should 
ever curse the Northwestern Territory, 
and that schools and colleges should 
forever be encouraged. And because 
of that great act it was, that that new 
country, where the people were still 
poor, was able, by the endowments of 
the general government, to save two 
generations of educated men to the 
five great states carved out of that 
territory in those formative years of 
the life of those states. And this it is 
which has enabled those five states to 
wield so large a power in shaping the 
destinies of this republic. 

There has been some discussion as 
to the authorship of the articles of that 
great instrument, but I am sure that it 
must have been the heart of Massachu- 
setts — whether it was the hand or 
not — that dictated that notable third 
article of the Ordinance, which de- 
clared that “religion, morality, and 
knowledge being necessary to good 
government and the blessing of man- 
kind, schools shall forever be encour- 
aged.” And so it is that, multitudin- 
ous as the stars of heaven, schools and 
colleges have sprung up over all that 
great region, thanks to the foresight 
of these great sons of Massachusetts, 
and thanks to the inspiring example 
which your sons have given even in the 
days of their poverty by bringing their 
property and their books to this col- 
lege when it was poor as we have been 
in the West. 

You have stimulated us by all your 
long and splendid history, to build up 
the great streams of education which 
are the hope and joy and glory of the 
West. 

BISHOP LAWRENCE. 

The last two speakers yet to be heard 

are representatives of two Classes, that 
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of ’55 and that of 80. It isa part, I 
suppose, of our common law, at all 
events, our law, that whenany corpora- 
tion or person owns real estate and any 
other person places upon that real 
estate any building, that building be- 
comes the property of the corporation 
or the person owning the land. Har- 
vard University has owned some land 
up north here, and upon that land has 
been gradually placed some $800,000 
worth of property, buildings and col- 
lections, and thereby that property has 
become Harvard’s. That gift has been 
made quietly, without formality, by 
one who has given to Harvard an even 
greater gift — that of his own scienti- 
fic attainments, his patience, his devo- 
tion to science. I present Alexander 
Agassiz, a member of the Class of ’55. 


ALEXANDER AGASSIZ. 


Mr. President, and Brethren of the 
Alumni, — It has been my good fortune 
for more than 40 years to serve our 
alma mater. Iam glad to have been 
able to give her material assistance, 
but, as the President has said, I rejoice 
far more in having been able to devote 
myself to the building up of one of her 
departments, and to have led the life 
of a student of nature. 

That I have the privilege of speak- 
ing to you as a member of the Class 
which to-day celebrates its jubilee is 
undoubtedly due to the fact that I 
have not as yet consulted my friend 
Osler as to the best disposition to make 
of myself. 

The Class of ’55 belongs to a time 
of small classes. 67 of us entered as 
Freshmen. The Class had among its 
members many men who early became 
prominent. 24 of us went to the war ; 
five fought on the Confederate side. 
We are proud to have on our roll two 
major-generals, one of whom, Fran- 
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cis C. Barlow, was at 29 the ranking 
major-general of U. S. Volunteers, 
among Harvard graduates ; Edward 
Dalton, surgeon in charge of the City 
Point hospitals during the campaigns 
of Grant; Theodore Lyman, whose 
patience and fortitude during the last 
years of his life can never be forgot- 
ten. In other fields, Phillips Brooks, 
Bishop of Massachusetts, and many 
others who have become eminent in 
literature, history, law, and philan- 
thropy. 

Not content with having one first 
scholar of the Class, as was the custom 
at that time, we easily found two men 
to share that honor. For the benefit 
of those who wish a three-years’ course 
established at Harvard, I may say that 
one member of the Class, not satisfied 
with graduating once in the College 
and once in the Scientific School, found 
it to his interest to take a second de- 
gree in the Lawrence Scientific School 
seven years after graduating from 
College. 

An account of the Class would be 
incomplete did I not mention its share 
in the primitive and inexpensive ath- 
letics of the time. It is with consider- 
able satisfaction that I recall the first 
boat-race which took place with Yale 
at Springfield, and sitting in the first 
Harvard shell with the future Presi- 
dent of the University — and in those 
days Harvard won ! 

The Class of ’55 has also done its 
share in the building up of the Uni- 
versity. To Samuel Johnston the Col- 
lege owes the Johnston Gate. Two 
members of the Class are mainly re- 
sponsible for the Phillips Brooks 
House. The Soldier’s Field and the 
Union Building the University owes 
to a member of the Class of ’55. 

But the 50 years which have passed 
since our graduation are specially in- 
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teresting to the men of science at 
Harvard. They include the colossal 
development of the University for 
better and for worse, and nearly the 
whole of its scientific activity. Outside 
of the Professional Schools the men of 
science of those days were few in num- 
ber. Agassiz, the younger Bond, 
Cooke, Gray, Horsford, Lovering, 
Peirce, and Wyman constituted the 
scientific staff. Though they worked 
with small means and indifferent tools, 
the influence of these men has been felt 
to the present day. Their successors 
are many times their number, they 
are working with greater resources and 
better facilities, and on their shoulders 
now rests the scientific honor of the 
University. With the exception of the 
work of the elder and younger Bond 
at the Observatory, work which now 
extends to the southern hemisphere, 
that of Gray at the Botanical Garden, 
and Jeffreys Wyman in Holden Chapel, 
science could not be said to have ex- 
isted at Cambridge in our early college 
days, though it is with the establish- 
ment of the Lawrence Scientific School 
in 1847 that scientific work began. The 
first and most prominent chemical 
laboratory of the country devoted to 
research dates from the erection of 
Lawrence Hall. Adjoining it arose a 
modest wooden building on the ground 
now occupied by the Hemenway Gym- 
nasium. That building still exists, 
having found a temporary resting 
place on Holmes Field after many 
peregrinations. It contained the col- 
lections of zodlogy and geology and 
poorly equipped laboratories, but they 
seemed palatial as compared to the 
shanty on the banks of the Charles, 
and to the cellar of Harvard Hall, 
which then contained the nucleus of 
the collections of the University Mu- 
seum. It will surely interest you to 
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learn that the father of the President 
of the University and the father of our 
President of to-day were both iustru- 
mental, as treasurers of the College, in 
the acquisition and maintenance of that 
original collection. 

It is difficult for the men of to-day 
to realize the inconveniences and 
primitive scientific appliances in use in 
former times. Up to 1856 the work 
in entomology was carried on by Dr. 
Harris, the Librarian, in a small cor- 
ner of Gore Hall. The University 
Chemical Laboratory established by 
Cooke might after a good deal of 
trouble have been found in the base- 
ment of University Hall. From its 
ill-lighted quarters it emerged into 
Boylston Hall, where it found a new 
home and shared the building with 
Jeffreys Wyman and with the min- 
eralogical cabinet, the oldest collection 
of the University. It has more than 
outgrown its quarters, and the present 
director is anxiously waiting for the 
erection of a chemical laboratory 
worthy of the University. 

In 1859 the Natural History Mu- 
seum was founded and has gradually 
expanded so as to include well equipped 
laboratories of geology, zodlogy, bot- 
any, mineralogy ; these with the Pea- 
body Museum, founded in 1866, con- 
stitute the University Museum, which, 
if not perfect architecturally, as Prof. 
Norton will agree, has at least done 
its share of the scientific work of the 
University. 

In 1884 the Jefferson Physical La- 
boratory was not only erected but also 
endowed so that its professors and 
students may carry on original work. 

The change which has taken place 
in scientific thought since our col- 
lege days is very striking. 50 years 
ago authority was a powerful factor ; 
scientific dictators were not uncom- 
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mon. Now authority as such is no 
longer recognized beyond the point at 
which it can be controlled. Success- 
ful experiment has taken its place, 
and, while recognizing the value of 
imagination and of pleasing specula- 
tions, men of science no longer accept 
the dicta of their leaders. 

Before closing, allow me to thank the 
Government at Washington, through 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Navy, 
for the assistance given by the Coast 
Survey, the Fish Commission, and 
Navy Department to many of the ex- 
peditions with which I have been con- 
nected during the past 25 years. 

Now the Class of ’55 leaves the field 
to the younger men, satisfied if they 
have received from their alma mater 
the greatest reward they can claim — 
of having been her faithful servants 
and loyal sons. 


BISHOP LAWRENCE. 


Of the great development of this 
country since the Class of 1880 left 
the college gates and of the part which 
our distinguished guest has had in that 
great development, I shall not take 
your time now to speak. You know 
it as well as I. 

I mention only one incident, char- 
acteristic because so straight, so simple, 
so natural, and an act which has 
brought him before this whole world 
asa great statesman. I refer to the 
as yet incomplete but at the same time 
hopeful negotiations whereby he has 
brought two nations together, not to 
deal with each other through him, but 
to deal with each other as he deals 
with others— face to face. There 
have been times when he has been 
thought to be over-militant. ‘To-day 
he stands as one of the great peace- 
makers of the world. Brethren, will 
you stand ? 
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[The whole assemblage arose, and 
Bishop Lawrence turned to Pres. 
Roosevelt and solemnly said:] Mr. 
President, we receive you here in the 
first place because of the high office 
that you so nobly fill. But we receive 
you here with even more gratitude 
because in the conduct of that high 
office you have remained what you 
always were — simple, frank, fearless, 
a patriot — Theodore Roosevelt. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


Bishop Lawrence, Brothers, Men of 
Harvard: We have just heard from 
a Harvard man speaking on behalf of 
the Class of ’55. I now speak to you 
on behalf of the Clas of ’80. Mr. 
Choate, you can afford to be generous. 
A man whose life has been passed in 
service such as yours can freely praise 
those who come after him. 

Now I speak on behalf of the 
younger men here present when I say 
that we shall count ourselves more than 
happy if we can in any way approach 
the services of the older men of Har- 
vard to the Union. I trust that if a 
great crisis came — and may Heaven 
forbid its coming, and'I believe it will 
forbid and has forbidden that it ever 
should come again — but if a great 
crisis like that of 61 should come, I 
trust that the men who have been 
brought up in Harvard would rise to 
the level of that crisis, as you of the 
years from ’55 onward rose to meet 
the crisis of your day. I trust it ; but 
we have n’t had to do it, so we can’t 
say anything about it. 

We heard from Mr. Agassiz what 
the men of his Class did — how many 
of them went into the Union army, 
how some went into that gallant Con- 
federate army, one of the members of 
which, the great jurist from Louisiana, 
Mr. Justice White, has to-day become 
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an adopted son of Harvard. I had a 
great friend in Kentucky, a man of 
course much older than’ I, whom 
I knew well a number of years ago 
there, Col. John Mason Brown. He 
came back from a trip to the Rocky 
Mountains just after Sumter had been 
fired on, and his mother brought in 
the sword that his father had carried 
with honor in the Mexican War, and 
she said, “ My son, war has come and 
you must draw this sword. I hope 
you will draw it for the flag under 
which your father fought, but draw it 
for one side or the other you must.” 
We Americans of to-day have the right 
to feel the same pride in the valor, the 
devotion, the fealty to right as it was 
given to them to see the right, of those 
who wore the gray no less than of 
those who wore the blue. 

In Bishop Lawrence’s very touching 
introduction of me, an introduction 
which affected me deeply, not only 
because of the words used, but because 
of the value, the high value, I put upon 
the friendship of the man using them 
—he spoke of the effort that I am 
making for peace. Of course I am 
for peace! Of course every President 
who is fit to be President is for peace. 
But I am for one thing before peace. 
I am for righteousness first, and for 
peace, because normally peace is the 
instrument for obtaining righteousness. 
But, Mr. Agassiz, when you and those 
like you faced ’61, you had to win 
peace by the sword, and you rendered 
us forever your debtors, because, when 
the choice was between what was 
peaceful and what was right, you chose 
the right. 

I am speaking in behalf of the Class 
of ’80, and as nobody else has blown 
our horn for us, I am going to blow it 
just a little. We have followed the 
example so admirably set us by the 
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Class of ’79 in seeking to show in prac- 
tical fashion our desire to do some- 
thing for the University, and, acting 
largely under the lead of Mr. Robert 
Bacon, we have raised — gentlemen, 
Iam going to ask that you give nine 
cheers for Robert Bacon. [The cheers 
were given, the President leading the 
cheering.] We have raised a fund to 
be used without any conditions at all 
for the benefit of the University. We 
hope it will be used in increasing the 
salaries of those who are employed to 
teach in the University, but the Uni- 
versity is to use it as it sees best as 
the need arises. And, President Eliot, 
there is an additional side to that you 
touched on as to giving the proper 
salaries here. In the first place, we 
ought to do it for the sake of giving 
a more adequate reward to the man. 
But even if the man would go on and 
work at an improperly low salary, we 
ought to give him a decent one for the 
sake of our own self-respect. 

I do not want to have to think when 
a Harvard professor or a Harvard 
teacher receives the offer to go some- 
where else at an increased salary and 
we are grateful to him for staying at 
a low salary, that it is a disgrace to 
us. For mixed with that gratitude I 
always feel a slight sense of shame 
that it should be necessary for him to 
do so. 

[The President then proceeded to 
deliver his prepared speech, which is 
printed earlier in this Magazine. 

After the singing of “Auld Lang 
Syne” the exercises ended. ] 


OVERFLOW MEETING. 


The directors of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation supposed that it would not 
be necessary to hold an overflow meet- 
ing on Commencement Day, as they 
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thought that by removing the tables 
in Memorial Hall and having only 
chairs all would be accommodated. 
But the long line at the windows of 
Grays Hall Commencement morning 
waiting for tickets to Memorial, and 
the number of disappointed graduates 
who filled the Yard later on showed 
that something must be done to pro- 
vide entertainment for those who could 
not get into Memorial for the speak- 
ing. About a quarter of an hour 
before the procession started, plans 
were made for an overflow meeting in 
the Yard. This was difficult, owing 
to the arrangements with the secret 
service men in attendance during the 
day. When Bishop Lawrence made 
the announcement that there would be 
an overflow meeting and that Pres. 
Roosevelt and Sec. Taft would speak, 
there was much enthusiasm. 

The meeting began promptly as 
soon as the procession had left the 
Yard and was as informal as one could 
wish. The men grouped about the 
steps of University, and after a few 
words of apology by the impromptu 
presiding officer of the meeting, C. J. 
Bonaparte, ’71, the newly appointed 
Secretary of the Navy, addressed the 
men in an exceedingly happy vein. 
He said rightly that this meeting was 
the better part of the day’s exercises, 
and that it seemed a pity that the grad- 
uates should not be able to assemble 
under one roof. He hoped that before 
long Harvard would have an Alumni 
Hall for just this purpose. 

The next speaker was C. S. Hamlin, 
83, ex-Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, who was well received and 
spoke happily. An excellent Glee 
Club was much appreciated until a 
shower drove the meeting to Lower 
Massachusetts where the band played 
pleasingly, and R. J. Cary, ’90, spoke 
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enthusiastically of Harvard in the 
West. He was received with great 
applause and his remarks had a great 
meaning to Harvard men. The 
shower soon over, the crowd, now some 
2000 men, rushed back to University, 
and had scarcely arrived when Pres. 
Roosevelt came. No record of his 
speech has been made. There were 
no official reporters present and he 
spoke unreservedly and feelingly to the 
men present. It was a pleasant occa- 
sion and much enjoyed. Pres. Roose- 
velt had hardly left the Yard before 
Mr. Taft appeared and was given a 
fine reception by the crowd which sang 
“Here’s to good old Yale!” He 
spoke for some minutes, principally on 
the administrative policy of the Pre- 
sident, and, as he said, his speech was 
only a repetition of the one he had just 
delivered in Memorial. 

The meeting broke up after the Glee 
Club had sung again and O. G. Frantz, 
’03, had led a cheer for the best over- 
flow meeting ever held in Cambridge. 


ELECTION OF OVERSEERS, 1905. 


The following 12 candidates were 
nominated on the postal ballot : 


L. GC. B Barton, 06 2.0 ccccccvccccccs 2119 
2. W. ©. Loring, °72.....cccceree - oe 1846 
og ty OT eer eer 1733 
4. J. T. Mitchell, °55..cccccscscccccees 851 
G. F. A. Dahams, GS 20.-.scvcesvcsscses 845 
6. Simon Newcomb, s ’58....... ineweiee 841 
Fe SB A, 99D, 0000s cccevccv ees 772 
8. C. B. Hamlin, °83 ....0cccccccccccce 747 
9. L. A. Frothingham, ’93 ............ 726 
10. Herbert Parker, °78.......0+-++e++5 601 
11. T. J. Coolidge, Jr., °84.......-.ee00 572 
12. George Wigglesworth, '74.........- 556 


The vote on Commencement was as 
follows : 


#1. C. E. Norton, °46 .......ccccccccces 1051 
Pe es POR ss so evs nnasenen. eae 1011 
SB. W. ©. Tating, %12...0..cccccsssccces 911 
8! PP: ALTA, 79GB ooo. ccccececveesce 688 
*5. L. A. Frothingham, ’93.........++++ 664 
06. J, Ty MOREL, 2G: «200s ccssecenne 599 
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%. TB. J. Coolidge, Jr., °B4 ....ccccccoes 589 
ROR Je a a ee 568 
9. Herbert Parker, '78 ...........e00e 531 
10. Simon Newcomb, s ’58.......00+...+ 528 
11. George Wigglesworth, ’74.......... 452 
BR. iE, Be, “GB on ccesccescsceesee 423 


* Elected for six years. t Elected for one year. 


Messrs. Norton, Weld, and Loring 
were reélected. The total Commence- 
ment vote, 1454, was the largest ever 
cast, and Prof. Norton’s vote of 1051 
was the largest ever received by 
a single candidate. As usual, the 
three retiring Overseers ran far ahead 
of the others. Mr. Delano was the 
candidate of the Associated Clubs, and 
Mr. Frothingham had the support of 
the younger alumni. The fact that 
Messrs. Fish and Wigglesworth are 
trustees of the Institute of Technology 
was alleged as a reason for their small 
votes. 


MEETINGS. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting was held June 
28, 12.30 p. M., President the Rt. Rev. 
Wn. Lawrence, ’71, in the chair. The 
records of the last meeting were read 
and approved. 

On motion of Gen. S. M. Weld it 
was voted, that the article of the con- 
stitution requiring that the officers of 
the Association be elected by ballot be 
suspended, and that the Chair appoint 
a committee of three to nominate 
officers for the ensuing year. The 
Chair appointed on that committee 
Gen. S. M. Weld, ’60, W. E. Furness, 
’60, and E. B. Robins, ’64. 

On motion of the Secretary it was 
voted that the Chair appoint three 
members to the Committee to suggest 
names for nomination for the Board 
of Overseers. The Chair appointed 
A. G. Hodges, ’74, C. B. Barnes, Jr., 
90, and R. C. Grew, ’95. 
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The Treasurer submitted his Annual 
Report by which it appeared that the 
total funds in his hands as Treasurer 
amounted to one $500 Ist mortgage 
4 per cent. bond of the Union Pacific 
R. R. Co., and $726.73 in cash. On 
motion of Gen. Weld the Report was 
accepted and placed on file. 

The Committee to nominate officers 
for the ensuing year reported the fol- 
lowing list. All the persons named 
were unanimously elected to the offices 
for which they were nominated: Pres., 
J. H. Choate, ’52, New York; vice- 
presidents, C. J. Bonaparte, ’71, Bal- 
timore, M. S. Snow, ’65, St. Louis, S. 
A. Green, ’51, Boston, H. C. Lodge, 
71, Nahant, Bellamy Storer, ’67, 
Cincinnati, Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, 
Washington, J. C. Gray, 59, Boston, 
W. H. Moody, ’76, Haverhill, Robert 
Grant, ’73, Boston; directors, Moses 
Williams, ’68, Boston, Henry Park- 
man, ’70, Boston, R. M. Saltonstall, 
’80, Boston, A. J. Garceau, 91, Boston, 
G. R. Fearing, Jr., 93, Boston, I. T. 
Burr, ’79, Boston, H. M. Williams, ’85, 
Boston; treas., Albert Thorndike, ’81, 
Boston; see., Stephen Chase, ’86, Ded- 
ham. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

The Committee to suggest names 
for nomination to the Board of Over- 
seers is now as follows: A. Lithgow 
Devens, ’74, William Scofield, ’79, 
Robert Homans, ’94, to serve for one 
year; H. B. Chapin, ’80, G. L. Peabody, 
’86, R. G. Fessenden, ’90, to serve for 
two years; A. G. Hodges, ’74, C. B. 
Barnes, Jr., 90, R. C. Grew, ’95, to 
serve for three years. 

Stephen Chase, ’86, Sec. 


DENTAL ALUMNI. 


The 9th consecutive Alumni Day 
was held at the Hospital building of 
the Harvard Dental School, North 
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Grove St., Boston, June 26, 1905. 
Nearly 200 graduates and friends of 
the institution were present. 

The exhibition of the work of the 
School included all departments, with 
the various branches of the Freshman 
year in the Medical School studies, 
and occupied the forenoon. At 12.15 
o’clock an excursion by special electric 
car was taken to the site recently pur- 
chased for the new Dental School 
building, for the alumni to become fa- 
miliar with the location, and also with 
the new buildings of the Harvard 
Medical School. Alumni Day Recep- 
tion Committee consisted of W. P. 
Cooke, d ’81, W. A. Davis, d’01, W. C. 
Bazin, d 05, G. S. Greenwell, d ’05, C. 
E. Stevens, d ’05, Frank Stuhl, d ’05, 
H. S. White, d 05. The afternoon was 
enjoyed according to individual inclin- 
ation. 

The 34th annual meeting and ban- 
quet took place at 5 p. M., at Young’s 
Hotel, with 144 members and friends 
seated around the banquet board. 

When cigars were passed Pres. Par- 
sons opened the speaking exercises in 
few but well-chosen words introducing 
as the first speaker Mr. W. L. Garrison 
of Boston, as “a witty son of an illus- 
trious sire.” His subject was “ Free 
Trade.”’ 

The second speaker, Rear Admiral 
G. F. F. Wilde (retired), of North 
Easton, seconded Mr. Garrison’s re- 
marks in a witty manner. He 
dwelt in an informal way on the 
conditions and history of the Philip- 
pines prior to and after American oc- 
cupation, and the problems which re- 
tention of the islands presents to the 
American people. He also considered 
the subject of international law, saying 
that a naval officer was frequently 
called upon to pass instantly upon a 
question which would probably involve 
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two nations in immediate war. If he 
decides right, the Navy Department 
takes all the credit ; if he decides 
wrong, it is God have mercy on his 
soul. With reference to the Russo- 
Japanese war, the speaker attributed 
the Japanese successes to the fact that 
they were near their base of supplies. 
In the Spanish-American war, how- 
ever, he cited the case of Dewey, who 
was 14,000 miles from his base. ‘The 
best thing that Dewey did was to cut 
that cable, which showed that he was 
a good disciple of that old sea-dog, 
Farragut, and desired no outside inter- 
ference. 

The third speaker, Nelson P. Brown, 
A.B., LL.B., of Everett, spoke upon 
Character and Education. 

Dean E. H. Smith, being next 
called upon, spoke from manuscript, as 
follows : “Since our last meeting a 
change for the better has taken place 
in the standard of dental education. 
The position that our School took at 
Asheville, N. C., two years ago in our 
contention for a higher standard for 
entrance, has borne excellent fruit. 
Since that meeting the National Asso- 
ciation of Dental Faculties has been 
sorely troubled, and, through the in- 
fluence of the National Association of 
Dental Examiners, has been forced to 
require of all schools holding mem- 
bership in the National Association of 
Dental Faculties, a higher standard of 
entrance, and a course of four years 
of seven months each or a course of 
three years of nine months each. The 
standard is still less than that which 
we require, but they are following in 
our footsteps. Harvard still leads. 
We have not been disappointed in the 
results of our higher requirements for 
entrance. The entering class last year 
numbered 26, or one half of the num- 
ber who entered the year previously. 
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The entering class next year will, no 
doubt, be small, and for some years 
now I believe the classes will continue 
to be numerically small, but I think I 
speak for you when I say that we be- 
lieve first in quality, second in quantity. 
The gathering at the School to-day and 
the work there shown have been most 
gratifying to us all. The Adminis- 
trative Board is deeply grateful to all 
who have helped in any way in bringing 
about such excellent results. At the 
beginning of the year a change was 
made in the personnel of the School 
Emergency Corps. Now some of you 
may not know just what this Emer- 
gency Corps means. Let me tell you. 
A few years ago we felt that there 
was need of a trained and organized 
body of men to give free dental serv- 
ice to the sick poor at their homes or 
in hospitals. At that time this body of 
men was made up of picked men from 
our Senior class. The men thus selected 
did well, but it was thought that more 
dignity would be given to the service if 
the corps was made up of graduates, 
so we appealed to such and received 
prompt and favorable replies. Our 
School was the first to establish such 
a service,and it has met with wide pub- 
licity. A short time ago I read the 
following notice in an English dental 
journal: ‘ Home Dentistry for the Sick 
Poor.—-The Dean of the Dental School 
of Harvard University, Dr. Eugene H. 
Smith, has organized a free dental 
service at the homes of the sick poor. 
The School is prepared to send a den- 
tist, who is a graduate of the School, 
and registered by the State Board, to 
the homes of the sick poor, or to hos- 
pitals, for the purpose of relieving 
pain originating from the teeth. The 
object of the service is simply the re- 
lief of pain, filling or making plates 
for artificial teeth being postponed till 
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the patient has recovered sufficiently 
to attend the infirmary of the Dental 
School.’ (British Medical Journal, No- 
vember, 1904 — copied and reported in 
the Dental Surgeon, of London, Nov. 
26, 1904.) We have at last acquired 
by purchase a site for our future School 
buildings. Many of you visited the 
place to-day, and I hope, approved of 
the location. To those who did not 
see the land I will say that the site is 
situated on the corner of Longwood 
Ave. and Wigglesworth St., adjoining 
the Medical School land. It has an 
area of 22,640 square feet, 80 feet on 
Longwood Ave. and 283 feet on Wig- 
glesworth St., affording us ample room 
and splendid light. Strenuous, well- 
organized, and effective work has been 
done all winter in the raising of the sum 
required for a new building. As yet, 
only a few thousand dollars have come 
to us, but we all believe that much 
more will come as a result of this 
mighty effort. The last issue of the 
University Quinquennial Catalogue 
shows that we have graduated 535 
men. Those who are living are scat- 
tered all over the world. One cannot 
go to any important foreign city with- 
out there finding a Harvard Dental 
graduate in practice. Tothis number 
we this year add 30, and I am pleased 
to introduce here to the alumni of our 
School these men, who, I can assure you, 
have well met the test provided for such 
membership. The present graduating 
class entered the School in September, 
1902, with 42 members. Of this num- 
ber 11 have dropped out for one reason 
and another, 9 have failed to pass, 
leaving only 20 out of the original 
matriculates who have as yet been able 
to meet the requirements for the de- 
gree. Added to this number have 
been 4 who have entered with advanced 
standing and 6 who were of the orig- 
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inal class of 1901, which makes up the 
total number of names on the gradu- 
ating list. To you successful men I 
extend a cordial welcome to the ranks 
of graduates, and at the same time 
point out to you the personal responsi- 
bility that each man must have who 
benefits by Harvard’s honors. In be- 
half of the Faculty and the Adminis- 
trative Board, and all of your teachers, 
I wish you success in the broadest and 
deepest sense. It cannot be earned 
in a minute. True success is the 
reward only of hard work and high 
thinking. As you go out into the pro- 
fessional field you will find much that 
is wrong. Graft is not confined 
alone to the commercial world. I see 
evidence of it in professional life. Do 
your part to make your profession 
better, and remember the reflection of 
Antoninus : ‘So frequently go up to 
the tribunal of your own conscience 
and in that silent Court set yourself 
before yourself with yourself as the 
judge and the jury, and yourself as the 
prisoner at the bar.’ ” 

Prof. W. H. Potter dwelt upon what 
the School is doing and must do for 
success. Ex-Prof. Thomas Fillebrown, 
who was heartily received, dwelt upon 
the students’ love and respect for his 
work in the School for many years and 
the pleasure their manifestations of 
approval gave him. 

Dr. E. A. Bogue, M.D., D.D.S., 
who was Lecturer on Dental Pathology 
and Therapeutics in the School 1870- 
75, was next called upon, being in- 
troduced by Pres. Parsons as the new 
honorary member of this Association. 


‘He thanked the Association for the 


honor conferred and for the privilege 
and pleasure it gave him to be present, 
and he said that the new honors came 
as asurprise. He had taken pleasure 
in lecturing in a humble way, years 
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ago, in the Dental School and still re- 
tained great respect for Harvard. 

R. S. Catheron, president of the 
graduating class, was called upon to 
speak for the class of 30 graduates. 
He spoke in praise of technical educa- 
tion, and referred to the only way 
Dental students had of getting in touch 
with the University, through Phillips 
Brooks Association. 

At the business meeting preceding 
the banquet, reports were received 
from the Secretary, Treasurer, Com- 
mittees on Harvard Dental School, 
and others, showing gratifying re- 
sults. 

One death has occurred during the 
year among the graduates, viz.: Ed- 
ward Augustus Dimmick, d 73 ; born 
in Newburyport, July 27, 1851 ; died 
in Barbados, W. I., March 6, 1905 ; 
he leaves a widow. Dr. Dimmick went 
to Barbados in 1877, where he prac- 
tised his profession till his death. He 
last visited the United States in 1891. 
He was appointed and served under 
Pres. Harrison, as U. S. Consul, and 
gave general satisfaction in his office. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year, viz.: Pres., N. 
A. Stanley, d’84, New Bedford ; vice- 
pres., A. W. Eldred, d ’90, Worcester ; 
sec., W. E. Boardman, d ’86, Boston ; 
treas., H. DeW. Cross, d ’96, Boston ; 
exec. com., W. E. Boardman, d ’86, 
chairman ex officio, Boston, W. A. 
Davis, d ’01, Boston, A. A. Libby, 
d ’99, Boston. 

Trustee to life membership fund, 
Frederick Bradley, d ’86, Newport, 
R. I., was elected to succeed himself, 
the other two members whose terms 
have not expired being H. DeW. 
Cross, d 96, and J. T. Paul, d ’91, both 
of Boston. 

A committee of three consisting of 
R. T. Moffat, F. T. Taylor, and W. E. 
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Boardman were chosen to revise the 
constitution and report to the next 
meeting in June, 1906. 

President-elect Stanley having been 
inducted into office, at 11.05 Pp. M. the 
Association adjourned. 

13 members were reported dropped 
from roll for non-payment of dues. 
During the year Thomas Fillebrown, 
d ’69, was made an honorary member, 
and two active members were trans- 
ferred to the corresponding list of 
secretaries, by vote of the Council. 
One member has resigned ; one mem- 
ber has been transferred to life mem- 
bership roll and 18 new members have 
been added, viz.: N. A. Estes, d 94, 
102 Truro St., Newport, R. I.; G. L. 
Taft, d 94, 15 Brattle Square, Cam- 
bridge ; E. P. Wentworth, d ’99, 419 
Boylston St., Boston ; C. B. Burnham, 
d ’98, Beverly ; G. E. Barrell, d ’00, 
306 Broadway, Somerville; L. J. 
Lawton, d ’04, 315 Butler Exchange, 
Providence, R. I.; W. C. Bazin, d ’05, 
Ormstown, P. Q., Canada; R. S. 
Catheron, d’05, Needham ; E. C. Cum- 
mings, d 05,316 Newbury St., Boston ; 
G. S. S. Greenwell, d ’05, Killara, 
Sydney, N. S. W., Australia; H. R. 
Greenwell, d ’05, Killara, Sydney, N. 
S. W., Australia; Albert Herder, d 
’05, Erkelenz, Germany ; V. H. Kazan- 
jian, d ’05, 578 Tremont St., Boston ; 
Carl Kolb, d ’05, Cronbergerstr., 3, 
Frankfurt-am-Main, Germany ; W. F. 
Provan, d ’05, 20 Munroe Terrace, 
Dorchester, Boston; W. V. Ryder, 
d ’05, 180 Shute St., Everett; C. E. 
Stevens, d ’05, 39 Columbia St., Brook- 
line; Frank Stuhl, d ’05, 95 Ave. St. 
Mandé, Paris, France. 

The Alumni Association gave a 
spread at No. 5 Hollis Hall, on Com- 
mencement Day, where the members 
entertained their friends. 

Waldo E. Boardman, d ’86, Sec. 
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DIVINITY SCHOOL ALUMNI. 


The annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was held in the chapel in Di- 
vinity Hall, Tuesday, June 27. The 
business meeting was brief, the fol- 
lowing-named officers being elected 
for the ensuing year: Pres., Rev. W. 
H. Lyon, D.D., of Brookline ; vice- 
pres., Rev. H. G. Spaulding, of Bos- 
ton; sec., Rev. Roderick Stebbins, of 
Milton; members of the business 
committee, Rev. Edward Hale, of the 
Divinity School, and Rev. C. R. Eliot, 
of Boston. 

The President appointed Rev. E. 
F. Hayward, Rev. W. H. Fish, Jr., and 
Rev. Roderick Stebbins, delegates to 
the National Conference of Unitariap 
and other Christian Churches, to be 
held at Atlantic City in September. 
These delegates have the power to fill 
vacancies in their number. 

The necrology for the year was 
prepared by Rev. S. B. Stewart, who 
spoke of 14 former students of the 
School, 12 of whom had died during 
the year just closed, and two the year 
previous. 

The bronze tablet to the memory of 
the late Dean Everett was seen for 
the first time. Prof. W. W. Fenn and 
Rey. P. R. Frothingham both spoke 
of the memorial, telling of its origin 
in a suggestion made at the last Min- 
isterial Institute, and how the money 
had been raised largely through the 
efforts of Rev. Louis C. Cornish. The 
bronze bears an admirable likeness of 
Dr. Everett, and is the work of Mrs. 
Reiber, of Berkeley, Cal. 

The address of the morning by Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, was on * The 
Transcendence of Man.” 

Dinner was served for 48 at the 
Harvard Union. Dr. Lyon opened 
the speaking; he was followed by 
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Pres. Eliot, whose address will be 
printed in full in the Magazine. 

Prof. Fenn, acting Dean, then spoke 
of the work of the School during the 
past year. It has had 43 students, 
a decrease of 9. This decrease was 
among the special students. With so 
few students, however, this makes 
very expensive teaching, but it is also 
productive teaching, and there is rea- 
son for just pride in the exceptional 
quality of the men who have resort to 
the School. Prof. Fenn pointed out 
three reasons for the high quality of 
the students. First, the School is a 
graduate school, all candidates for 
a degree are either graduates of some 
college of high standing or have the 
equivalent of the education given by 
such a college. Secondly, the finan- 
cial conditions favor the coming of 
picked men. The tuition fee and 
other expenses are on the same grade 
as in other departments of the Uni- 
versity. The able student, by reason 
of the good work he is capable of do- 
ing, finds that he can meet his finan- 
cial obligations while in the School. 
The student of little ability cannot get 
on at all. This brings only strong 
men. Thirdly, the prejudice in the 
orthodox churches against the Harvard 
Divinity School brings only men who 
are ready to take their professional 
career in their own hands. A strong 
man is willing to do this, a weak man 
is afraid. 

There are three hopes that may rea- 
sonably be cherished in regard to the 
School. The first is for more money 
with which to make the work of the 
School more efficient. The second is 
for more students. Every young man 
graduating from college should have 
the claims of the ministry as a profes- 
sion presented tohim. Every minister 
should see that the young college men 
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of his congregation at least give the 
ministry fair consideration. The third 
hope is for more students in the sum- 
mer school who should be attracted to 
this summer opportunity for study. 
Addresses were also made by Rev. 
A. M. Lord, Rev. Willard Reed, and 
Rev. H. T. Secrist. 
Roderick Stebbins, ’81, Sec. 


HARVARD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE 


ASSOCIATION. 


The following officers were elected 
June 27, at the annual meeting: Pres., 
C. F. Adams, ’56, of Lincoln; vice- 
presidents, J. R. Chadwick, ’65, of 
Boston, J. B. Ames, ’68, of Cambridge, 
William Lawrence, ’71, of Cambridge, 
F. C. Lowell, ’76, of Boston; sec., J. 
A. Noyes, °83, of Cambridge; treas., 
W. H. Wade, ’81, of Dedham; coun- 
cil, for the term ending in 1908, F. J. 
Stimson, ’76, of Dedham, Owen Wister, 
’82, of Philadelphia, Pa., Arthur Ad- 
ams, 799, of Quincy. 


LAW SCHOOL. 


At the annual meeting of the Har- 
vard Law School Association, held in 
the rooms of the Boston Bar Associa- 
tion, on July 27, Chief Justice M. W. 
Fuller, L. S. ’55, of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, was reélected president. C.S. 
Ensign, / ’63, presided. 

The other officers elected were as 
follows: Vice-presidents, Alfred Rus- 
sell, Michigan ; Richard Olney, Mas- 
sachusetts; H. B. Brown, District of 
Columbia; Albert Stickney, New York; 
George Gray, Delaware; Charles Mat- 
teson, Rhode Island; S. E. Baldwin, 
Connecticut ; G. B. Young, Minnesota; 
R. T. Lincoln, Illinois; O. W. Holmes, 
Massachusetts ; J. S. Duncan, Indiana; 
Samuel Fessenden, Connecticut ; A. 
E. Willson, Kentucky ; Jacob Klein, 
Missouri; Francis Rawle, Pennsyl- 
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vania ; H. C. Simms, West Virginia ; 
H. M. Henry, Nova Scotia; C. J. 
Bonaparte, Maryland ; J. B. Warner, 
Massachusetts ; Prof. W. A. Keener, 
New York ; L. D. Brandeis, Massa- 
chusetts ; F. C. Lowell, Massachusetts ; 
secretary, R. L. Raymond, ’95, Boston; 
treasurer, E. K. Arnold, ’95, Boston; 
members of the council, W. H. Wade, 
’81, Boston; W. G. Thompson, ’88, 
Cambridge ; R. S. Gorham, ’85, New- 
ton. All the corresponding secretar- 
ies, 33 in number, were reélected. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The annual dinner, attended by 53 
persons, was held at the Hotel Ven- 
dome on June 28. Prof. W. H. Niles 
presided. The “Merger” was the 
topic of the evening. 

Prof. N. S. Shaler, s 62, Dean of 
the School, was the first speaker. He 
said in part: “Founded more than 
half a century ago, the School brought 
into American education a most im- 
portant purpose —that of providing 
men who had already acquired a lib- 
eral education with a training in the 
applied sciences, which would give 
them mastery in the professions which 
are now reshaping civilization. Though 
not the first school of applied science 
in this country for engineering and the 
correlated occupations of the chemist, 
the biologist, and geologist—the Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic was established a 
year or two earlier — the founders of 
the Lawrence School were the first 
educators to set up in America, if not 
in the world, this ideal of the man of 
enlarged and enlarging training made 
as far whole in all of his parts as a 
good general education could make 
him, that he might have adequate 
foundation on which to build his pro- 
fessional work. 
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“The original project of the Law- 
rence School as shaped by Agassiz and 
his associates was so far in advance of 
the conditions it met that it at first 
had to encounter failure. It was im- 
possible to find a sufficient number of 
students who brought with them a col- 
lege training, so that it soon came to 
accept men of very inadequate pre- 
paration. Yet it maintained a high 
standard of excellence as a test of 
graduation, and in the first 10 or 12 
years of its life sent forth a body of 
trained men, who, by their success in 
large endeavors served not only to 
show the quality of those who resorted 
to it and the goodness of its teaching, 
but also to awaken throughout this 
country a desire to found like institu- 
tions. The influence of the work of 
the School was felt in the University. 
It led to a great extension, we may say 
really to the establishment, of science 
teaching in the College. Its influence 
went far beyond the limits of Harvard 
University and bore fruit in like foun- 
dations in other great schools. 

“ Even in the unhappy period of de- 
crepitude and decay, which neglect 
and ill-management brought upon it, 
the School was influential for good. 
The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology was founded mainly because 
the Lawrence School had temporarily 
failed to accomplish its purpose, which 
it had shown to be so good and profit- 
able to this Commonwealth. 

“Such is the essential vitality of an 
institution that the degradation of the 
Lawrence School, though for a time it 
seemed to presage death, proved to be 
but a temporary disease. Within 20 
years it has put on new life, and with 
this new life has returned to its orig- 
inal purpose of giving professional 
training in science to men who have 
proved their fitness for such work by 
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acquiring a sound preliminary training 
in that test of manly sufficiency, a suc- 
cessful study of the humanities. At 
present the entrance examinations of 
the School are, in time required for 
preparation, and in number of points, 
equal to those demanded for admis- 
sion to Harvard College, and in the 
subject of mathematics the require- 
ments are somewhat greater. More- 
over, it is now so ordered that the nor- 
mal path for entrance to the School is 
by taking three years of well-directed 
general training in the College and 
then passing to the Lawrence School, 
where, in two years more, students may 
cap their well-devised requirements 
with the more technical studies in the 
applications of science, taking their 
degree of A.B. at the end of the 
fourth year, and that of S.B. if they 
are at once diligent and fortunate, at 
the end of the fifth. 

‘‘We have passed by the disturb- 
ances, and the loss of numbers attend- 
ant on these considerable changes of 
organization, a decrease in the enrol- 
ment in the years in which they were 
effected, has been avoided. Only in 
the two last years of the change has 
there been any loss, and that but 
about five per cent. of the fullest year. 
This year, with all the alterations ac- 
complished, with an entrance examin- 
ation more searching than that of any 
other like school in this country, the 
number of students under examina- 
tion is larger than in any preceding 
year. At this same time our gradu- 
ating class of 95 young men bears 
forth the best-trained group that has 
ever passed from the School to enter 
the novitiate of their professions. Note 
the best record of the best of these 
men who to-day receive the degree of 
S.B. in mining and metallurgy summa 
cum laude, Edwin Ellis White of Hyde 
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Park, Mass.; in four years of work, all 
in designated studies, he had passed 
234 courses with a grade of ‘A’ and 
2} with a grade of ‘B.’ When we re- 
member that a student in the College 
entering with a like measure of train- 
ing may receive his degree on passing 
174 courses, chosen at will, you see 
that we continue to do business at the 
old stand; and you will, I believe, 
judge that the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, the Administrative Board, 
and the executive officers of the School 
have not been unfaithful to the trust 
committed to them by the living and 
the dead. 

“So far as the work of the past and 
the prospects of the future based 
thereon are concerned there is but 
sound accomplishment and happy au- 
gury to set before you. It is purpose- 
fully and steadfastly winning its way 
to the place its founders intended it 
to fill; it is near that goal. Witness 
the fact that in the Commencement of 
to-day the Dean of the School pre- 
sented for his degree Frederick Flem- 
ing McIntosh. In him we see the first 
of the coming hosts, men who, after 
taking the first degree of S.B., are to 
go further with one or more years of 
study to the higher degrees, in this 
ease that of metallurgical engineer. 
We stand at the gateway to a great 
future, perhaps the noblest that has 
ever opened to a school of science. It 
should be a fair prospect. The dead 
have planned and planted it to be fair 
and peaceful, but there by a singular 
happening we behold a danger that 
threatens to bring an end to it all. 
Something of this you know; let me 
set it briefly before you. 

“ Among the dead who have hoped 
and planned for us is, as you know, 
Gordon McKay, an engineer, success- 
ful in great construction work. He 





lived beside us for 20 years, saw our 

purpose, planned that his fortune 

should extend its usefulness. I have é 
told the story elsewhere in the Grad- 
uates’ Magazine, which has, I think, 
been sent to all of you. When our 
good helper was nigh to death he asked 
me to promise him that these purposes 
should be carried out. I told him that 
the fulfilment of his plan was in other 
hands than mine, but I promised him 
that I would with all my might con- 
tend against any effort to misuse his 
gift. That promise ended a near re- 
lation which had lasted into the 40th 
year. Such a promise a man keeps, 
sacredly, unflinchingly. 

“You have heard of late a good 
deal to the effect that the larger part 
of the income of the McKay founda- 
tion is under certain peculiar condi- 
tions to be transferred to the Mass. 
Institute of Technology and that as 
a part of this interesting project our 
School is to pass away. My own at- 
tention has frequently been called to 
this matter and while I foresee the 
possibility of an animated debate con- 
cerning it this is not the time or place 
for opening the discussion. . . . 

“Without now entering into the 
merits of the merger let me say that 
the Mass. Institute of Technology and 
the Lawrence Scientific School work- 
ing separately and yet together afford 
to this community an admirable range 
and scope of technical education. With 
a well-ordered adjustment of purpose 
they may give us the strength of two 
good helpers; astrength that is greater 
than one can ever afford. Here are 
two stout, trained, and seasoned wheel- 
horses pulling this eternal load of edu- 
cation at a good pace. Shall we swap 
them fora merger mule? ‘A critter 
with no pride of ancestry or hope of 
posterity ?’ The illustration is homely 
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but I think it apt. If you please you 
may expand it into an allegory. I at- 
tempted to do so, but I will not now 
discuss the merger question. 

“ But I have not answered your in- 
sistent question, ‘Is the merger to be 
accomplished ?’ My answer is, I do 
not know. But this I know full well, 
the matter is to be debated and deter- 
mined by honorable men; men who, 
however they may hunger for what 
they desire, are pretty sure in the end 
to do right. I trust much to the fact 
that the gift of Gordon McKay is now 
in the hands of three just and able 
men who will see to it that his pur- 
poses are carried out and that when 
in time it passes to the Corporation 
of Harvard College it goes into the 
hands of other just men who in their 
succession from generation to genera- 
tion for 269 years have kept faith with 
the dead and the living; and back of 
them is a community that knows well 
what faith is and keeps to it; and 
above all our just courts. So while I 
am prepared to contend by day for 
my convictions I propose to sleep 
soundly by night, knowing that if even- 
measured justice is not had here the 
article has slipped from this planet. 

“T have thus briefly, and most in- 
adequately, suggested to you one or 
two of the considerations which are to 
be discussed in the debate which is be- 
fore us. You see that they go far and 
concern questions of great pith and 
moment. Some of the largest and 
most important problems of our higher 
education are to be decided by the 
issue of this contention. I beg of you 
and of all the participants therein, 
that the debate be kept to the high 
level of its importance. We need al- 
ways to have in mind that fact that 
those who are opposed to us are striv- 
ing, even as we, for the betterment of 
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our great schools which they love 
even as we love them: that what they 
have done or are hereafter to do in 
this business is as sound in purpose as 
our own best deeds. We are brethren, 
striving for the betterment of our 
common house; let us remember that 
we have in the end to dwell together 
under its roof and abide in its memo- 
ries. This counsel of perfection need 
not lessen the energy with which we 
shall resist to the uttermost what we 
hold to be evil; a man fights the better 
if he wastes nothing in idle fury, if 
he fights as a man should — without 
hatred of his neighbor and without 
fear, save of the Lord.” 

J. J. Myers, ’69, one of the McKay 
trustees, spoke next of his acquaint- 
ance with the broad views of Gordon 
McKay. He spoke in high com- 
mendation of the counsel which Dean 
Shaler had given to Mr. McKay, and 
of the important work which he had 
done in connection with the securing 
of this noble bequest. 

Prof. E. C. Pickering, s’65, of the 
Harvard Astronomical Observatory, 
was the next speaker. 

In discussing the management of 
the finances of the Scientific School, 
he said that the same changes that 
had taken place in the great industrial 
enterprises of the United States had 
affected its scientific work. For any 
really great scientific undertaking, the 
same care in plans, in organization, 
and in execution, must be used in both 
cases. The successful man of science 
in charge of a great institution is no 
longer the long-haired, absent-minded 
imbecile that he is depicted on the 
stage, but an active business man, 
familiar with modern business meth- 
ods, and capable of dealing with men. 
Of course he must have a thorough 
technical knowledge of his subject. 
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Otherwise, we repeat the experience 
of the richest observatory in the world, 
managed for half a century by naval 
officers having no special training in 
astronomy. The results, as a whole, 
resemble those which would be at- 
tained by an astronomer with no pre- 
vious naval experience, placed in 
charge of a battleship, and instructed 
to cross the Sea of Japan, contrary to 
the wishes of Admiral Togo. 

“The Government of the Univer- 
sity has been described as ‘an absolute 
despotism, controlled by a beneficent 
oligarchy.’ The principal governing 
body, designated as The President and 
Fellows of Harvard College, consists 
of the President, the Treasurer, two 
lawyers, two doctors, and a banker ; 
all picked men of wide interests and 
information, but none of whom fairly 
represents as their first interest pure 
and applied science. The Board of 
Overseers contains 10 lawyers, 9 men 
of affairs, 5 literary men, 3 clergymen, 
and 2 doctors. This may be the rea- 
son why the annual receipts of the 
Law School exceed the expenses by 
$30,000, and make it the only self- 
supporting department of the Univer- 
sity! Which of these men would be 
qualified to advise how half a million 
dollars could be expended annually to 
the best advantage in scientific work 
of the highest grade? No member of 
either board is a graduate of the Law- 
rence Scientific School, or, except in 
the case of medicine, has devoted his 
life to the study of science, either pure 
or applied. 

“ According to the last report of the 
Treasurer of Harvard College, the total 
invested property of the University 
amounted to about $16,800,000. 
From this we may subtract $2,200,000, 
University and Library funds, which 
benefit all departments alike, and 
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$3,400,000, funds for special purposes. 
Of the remainder, a little less than 
two fifths, or $4,200,000, are College 
funds ; one fifth is for the technical 
schools, one fifth for the departments 
of scientific research, and one fifth for 
the Medical undertaking. It thus 
appears that while both Governing 
Boards are practically appointed in 
the interests of the undergraduate de- 
partment, the funds they control for 
this department amount to only two 
thirds as much as those available for 
the unrepresented departments of the 
University. Important as these ques- 
tions are now, they are overshadowed 
by the problems that will confront us 
when we have at command the Mil- 
ton Fund for the Library, the McKay 
bequest for advanced technical educa- 
tion, and that great gift for astronom- 
ical research whose imperative import- 
ance does not yet seem to have been 
recognized by the multi-millionaires. 

“Taxation without representation 
is more easily proved than remedied. 
One of the main objects of establish- 
ing the Lawrence Scientific School 
Association was to secure for bache- 
lors of science the right to vote for 
Overseers. The Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts has recently placed this 
power in the hands of the Governing 
Boards of the University. Another 
partial remedy is offered by the visit- 
ing committees. The only persons 
qualified to judge how these great 
sums of money should be expended 
are the officers of the University, who 
are technical experts, and whose lives 
are devoted to the study of these pro- 
blems. Much is now left to the facul- 
ties of the technical schools, but it 
seems as if they should have a voice 
in the formation of policies and gen- 
eral plans as well as in their execu- 
tion.” 
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Speeches were also made, notably 
by Prof. W. M. Davis, s ’69, by Prof. 
J. L. Love, p ’90, and remarks by 
others. 

At the annual meeting these officers 
were elected : Pres., Prof. W. H. Niles, 
of the Institute of Technology ; 1st 
vice-pres., S. P. Sharples, of Cam- 
bridge ; 2d vice-pres., C. D. Lamson, 
of Worcester ; sec., Prof. J. L. Love, 
Cambridge ; treas., P. W. Davis, Cam- 
bridge ; to the council, Prof. E. C. 
Pickering, Prof. N. S. Shaler, and F. 
L. Fish. 


MEDICAL ALUMNI. 


The 14th annual meeting of the 
Association was held at the Harvard 
Medical School on June 27. The pre- 
sident. Dr. C. F. Folsom, ’63, was in 
the chair. The reports of the secretary 
pro tem. and treasurer were read and 
accepted. Dr. David Cheever, ’97, was 
elected secretary, vice Dr. G. S. White- 
side, m 97, resigned. Drs. J. G. Mum- 
ford, ’86, S. B. Woodward, ’74, and W. 
W. Swift, ’77, were elected councilors 
for the term of four years. It was voted 
that the secretary be paid a salary of 
$100. Dr. F. B. Mallory, ’86, spoke 
on the changes in the Medical School 
curriculum. After the meeting ad- 
journed a collation was served. 

On Commencement, the Association 
had a spread at Stoughton 1. 


PHI BETA KAPPA, 


The Harvard Chapter met as usual 
in Harvard Hall on Thursday, June 
29,1905, at 10 a.m. The Hon. J. D. 
Long, ’57, the president of the Society, 
presided. The following honorary 
members were elected: James Ben- 
jamin Clark, ’55, proctor and secre- 
tary of the faculties of the University 
of Texas ; Herbert Eveleth Greene, 
81, professor of English at Johns Hop- 
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kins University; Albert Matthews, ’82, 
of Boston, historical and philological 
student, and editor of the publications 
of the Colonial Society of Massachu- 
setts ; Frank Burr Mallory, ’86, asso- 
ciate professor of Pathology in the 
Harvard Medical School; E. Harlow 
Russell, principal of the State Normal 
School at Worcester, 

Two member of the Class of 1905 
were elected, being nominated by the 
members from that Class, in accord- 
ance with the provisions for electing 
members in addition to the usual 25, 
— Loring T. Swaine, of Cambridge, 
and Harrison B. Webster, of Cohas- 
set. 

The officers of the Society were re- 
elected to serve another year, viz.: 
Hon. J. D. Long, ’57, pres.; Rev. Dr. 
W. R. Huntington, ’59, of New York, 
vice-pres.; H. G. Denny, ’52, of Bos- 
ton, treas. ; and W. C. Lane, ’81, cor- 
responding secretary. 

The question of enlarging the mem- 
bership of the Society was again dis- 
cussed with some: animation, being 
brought up by a resolution presented 
by Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80, calling for 
a committee to investigate the con- 
dition of scholarship in Harvard Col- 
lege, with a view to ascertaining 
whether a larger number than the 
traditional 25 should not be added 
annually to the membership of the So- 
ciety. The committee on this subject, 
which is instructed to report in print 
before the next meeting, consists of 
Professors A. B. Hart, ’80, and Ed- 
ward Hale, ’79, and A. N. Holcombe, 
06. 

The literary exercises of the Society 
were held in Sanders Theatre at 12 
o’clock. The orator of the day was 
Pres. J. B. Angell, of the University 
of Michigan, who spoke from his 
personal experience in the diplomatic 
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service on the European Concert, its 
history, its influence on European and 
extra-European politics, and its lim- 
itations. He suggested the possible 
establishment of an American Concert, 
formed of the leading American powers 
of both continents, and of an Asiatic 
Concert, composed of China and Japan, 
to direct the growth of the larger 
political relations of America and Asia 
respectively. 

Prof. F. B. Gummere, ’75, of Haver- 
ford College, was to have been the 
poet, but ill health had prevented the 
completion of his poem, and had com- 
pelled his own departure for Europe 
on short notice. 

Dinner was served in the Harvard 
Union, and, though no report of the wit 
and wisdom that flowed from the lips 
of the speakers is here permissible, it 
may be said, without breach of the 
privacy which by long custom attends 
the proceedings on these occasions, 
that the talk kept its usual high level, 
and related in great part to the mod- 
ern conditions of the higher education, 
its problems, its needs, and its pro- 
mises. 


W. C. Lane, ’81, Sec. 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 


Meeting of May 1, 1905. 


The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $12,500 from the estate of Richard 
W. Foster, one half of Mr. Foster’s 
unrestricted bequest to Harvard Uni- 
versity, and the same was gratefully 
accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $10,000 from the estate of Mrs. 
Sarah Wyman Whitman in payment 
of her bequest “to Harvard College 
for the maintenance of a scholarship 
in History, to be known as the Charles 
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Wyman Scholarship,” and the same 
was gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $1657.57, as the share of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows, under the will of 
Edwin A. W. Harlow, of the proceeds 
arising from the sale of the real estate 
of the late James Frederick Harlow, 
and the same was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, re- 
ceived from Mr. William Amory 
Gardner, for the Classical Library, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Professor of English, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1905,— whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that George 
Pierce Baker, A.B., was elected. 
Voted to communicate this election to 
the Board of Overseers that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Professor of Physics, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1905,— whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Wal- 
lace Clement Sabine, A.M., was 
elected. Voted to communicate this 
election to the Board of Overseers 
that they may consent thereto if they 
see fit. 

Voted to reappoint Robert De- 
Courey Ward, A.M., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Climatology for five years 
from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to reappoint Lionel Simeon 
Marks, S.B., M.M.E., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Mechanical Engineering for 
five years from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to reappoint John Hays 
Gardiner, A.B., Assistant Professor 
of English for five years from Sept. 1, 
1905. 

Voted to appoint Edwin Bissell Holt, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology for five years from Sept. 1, 
1905. 

Voted to appoint Gregory Paul Bax- 
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ter, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Chemistry for five years from Sept. 1, 
1905. 

Voted to appoint Henry Augustus 
Torrey, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Chemistry for five years from Sept. 1, 
1905. 

Voted to appoint Charles Henry 
White, S.B., A.M., Assistant Professor 
of Mining and Metallurgy for five 
years from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to appoint Stephen Edgar 
Whiting, S.B., Instructor of Electrical 
Engineering from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to reappoint Oakes Ames, 
Assistant Director of the Botanic 
Garden for five years from Sept. 1, 
1904. 

Voted to appoint Rufus William 
Sprague, Jr., Lecturer on New York 
Practice for one year from Sept. 1, 
1904. 

Voted to reappoint Cyrus Guernsey 
Pringle, Botanical Collector for the 
remainder of the current academic 
year. 

Voted to appoint Kilburn Elie Ad- 
ams, Assistant in Mechanical Engi- 
neering for the remainder of the cur- 
rent academic year. 

Voted to reappoint Cyrus Guernsey 
Pringle, Botanical Collector for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905 : Arthur Bowes Frizell, in Math- 
ematics; Philip Sidney Smith, in Geo- 
logy; Henry Cook Boynton, in Metal- 
lurgy and Metallography; Frederick 
Shepherd Converse, in Music. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905: David Camp Rogers, in Philo- 
sophy, Edward Russell Markham, in 
Shopwork; Arthur Edwin Norton, in 
Mechanical Drawing and Descriptive 
Geometry. 





Voted to reappoint the following 
Austin Teaching Fellows for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1905: Leon Jacob Cole, 
in Zodlogy; George Rogers Mans- 
field, in Geology; Arthur Tyng, in 
Engineering. 

Voted to appoint the following Aus- 
tin Teaching Fellows for one year 
from Sept., 1905: Irving Angell Field, 
in Zodlogy; Walter Chaloner Durfee, 
in Engineering. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905: Kilburn Elie Adams, in Me- 
chanical Engineering ; Frederick Ar- 
thur Alden, in Mechanical Drawing ; 
Howard Edwin Simpson, in Physio- 
graphy and Meteorology. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905: Herbert Eugene Walter, in 
Zodlogy ; Fred Wayne Catlett, in 
Government ; William Edward Lunt, 
in Government; Abbott Payson Usher, 
in Government ; Norman Shaw Mc- 
Kendrick, in History ; Andrew Abi- 
jah Parker, in Mechanical Drawing ; 
Arthur Kinney Adams, in Geology ; 
Howard Levi Gray, in History; George 
William Low, in Geology. 


Meeting of May 8, 1905. 

Voted that the thanks of the Pre- 
sident and Fellows be sent to the 
Trustees of the Massachusetts Society 
for Promoting Agriculture for their 
third quarterly payment of $625 for 
the year 1904-05 on account of their 
annual gift of $2500 to the Arnold 
Arboretum in accordance with their 
offer of Nov. 8, 1901. 

Voted that the offer of the Hon. 
William Jennings Bryan, as executor 
of the will of the late Philo Sherman 
Bennett, of a fund of $400, less taxes, 
the income of which shall be used an- 
nually for a prize for the best essay 
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discussing the principles of free gov- 
ernment, be gratefully accepted. 

The following communication was 
presented : 

6 East 23d Street, New York, May 6, 1905. 
Mr. Charles Francis Adams, 2d, Treasurer of 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dear Sir, —I am directed by the Board of 
Trustees of the American Academy in Rome to 
convey to Harvard University through you, their 
appreciation of the honor of enrolling the Uni- 
versity in the ranks of the Founders of the Acad- 
emy following the subscription guaranteed for 
this purpose by Mr. Henry L. Higginson. 

This practical recognition of the services of the 
Academy in the field of higher education in art 
is a great encouragement and stimulus, not only 
to those upon whom the management of the 
Academy devolves, but to every one who has a 
genuine interest in art and the earnest desire to 
develop in the United States the high ideals 
which education alone makes possible. 

I have the honor to be yours faithfully, 

(Signed) F. D. Mutter, Secretary. 

Voted to authorize the following 
public announcement regarding the 
David A. Wells Prize in Economics: 

“Through the benefaction of the 
late David A. Wells, the Department 
of Economics is enabled to offer an 
annual prize of five hundred dollars 
for the best thesis, embodying the re- 
sults of original investigation, under 
the following conditions : 

“1. Competition is open to mem- 
bers of the Senior Class in Harvard 
College or the Lawrence Scientific 
School, and also to any graduate of 
any department of the University of 
not more than three years’ standing. 
This includes Masters of Arts, Bache- 
lors of Law, Bachelors of Divinity, 
Doctors of Philosophy of not more 
than three years’ standing. 

“2. The subject must lie within the 
field of Economics, and must be ap- 
proved by the Department of Eco- 
nomics before the thesis is submitted. 

“3. Each thesis must be signed by 
an assumed name, and accompanied 
by a sealed envelope enclosing the 
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real name of the writer and bearing 
the assumed name on the outside. 

‘*4, Each thesis must be either 
typewritten or written in a clear and 
legible hand. 

“5. The successful thesis will be 
published by the University, the cost 
of publication being paid out of funds 
also provided by the will of the late 
David A. Wells. 

“6. The competition for the first 
annual prize will close on November 
1, 1905, and all theses offered in com- 
petition must be in the hands of the 
David A. Wells Professor of Political 
Economy not later than six o’clock 
Pp. M. on that day. 

“Further information may be se- 
cured by inquiring of T. N. Carver, 
David A. Wells Professor of Political 
Economy.” 

Voted that Assistant Professor West- 
engard have leave of absence for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1905. 

The resignation of A. S. Hawks as 
Assistant in Engineering was received 
aud accepted to take effect May 1, 
1905. 

Voted to appoint William Wallace 
Fenn, A.M., S.T.B., Acting Dean of 
the Faculty of Divinity during the ab- 
sence of the Dean. 

Voted to reappoint Henry van 
Dyke, D.D., LL.D., Preacher to the 
University for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905. 

Voted to appoint Edward Caldwell 
Moore, D.D., Preacher to the Uni- 
versity for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905. 

Voted to appoint Jeremiah Smith, 
Jr., Lecturer on Massachusetts Prac- 
tice for one year from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to reappoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905: Frank Thompson Dillingham, 
in Agricultural Chemistry; Clifton 
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Harlan Paige, in Mathematics and 
Surveying; John Hamilton Robinette, 
in Agriculture. 

Voted to appoint Mintin Asbury 
Chrysler, Instructor in Botany, for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to reappoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905: Daniel Allen Clarke, in Hor- 
ticulture (Bussey); Mintin Asbury 
Chrysler, in Botany. 

Voted to appoint Albert Edward 
Shedd, Assistant in Horticulture, for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to appoint the following 
Austin Teaching Fellows for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1905: Arthur Hosmer 
Gale, in Mining and Metallurgy; Guil- 
ford Darby Scholl, in Ore Dressing 
and Assaying; Stanley Arthur Star- 
ratt, in Geology; Lucius Dwight 
Granger, in Metallurgical Chemistry 
and Metallurgy; Kevork Garabed 
Tourian, in History of Religion. 

Yoted to appoint Walter Lichten- 
stein, Curator of the Hohenzollern 
Collection of German History, for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to appoint George Parker 
Winship, Curator of Mexican History, 
from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted that Instructor A. M. Lythgoe 
have leave of absence for a period not 
exceeding three years from Sept. 1, 
1905. 

Meeting of May 22, 1905. 

The President presented a letter 
dated May 10, 1905, from Mr. Jacob 
H. Schiff of New York, offering to 
defray the expense of excavations in 
Palestine under the auspices of the 
Semitic Museum of Harvard Univer- 
sity during a term of five years, at 
a total outlay of $50,000, and offering 
in addition the sum of $5000 for pre- 
liminary expenses, whereupon it was 





Voted that Mr. Schiff’s generous offer 
be gratefully accepted upon the terms 
of his letter of gift. 

Voted that the sum of $61,000, re- 
ceived from Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
his thirteenth payment on account of 
his offer for the erection of three of 
the Medical School Buildings, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $500, received 
from the Harvard Club of Philadel- 
phia, to be added to the Fund for 
“The Philadelphia Scholarship,” be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. James 
J. Storrow, for his gift of $1000, for 
use at the Summer Camp at Squam 
Lake. 

Voted that the gift of $100, received 
from Mr. John S. Ames, for the pur- 
chase of books from the Rowfant Li- 
brary, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $500, received 
from Mr. Clarence B. Moore, for pre- 
sent use at the Peabody Museum, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, received 
from Mr. Lawrence S. Butler, the sec- 
ond cf a series of five annual pay- 
ments of the same amount for the 
purchase of books, etc., relating to 
Paris, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, received 
from Professor Robert W. Willson, 
for the “ Bermuda Biological Station 
for Research,” be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to each giver 
towards the expenses and salary of an 
instructor to accompany the Class in 
Mining 12 on an excursion through 
the South, and for the general use of 
the department of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy, and that the name of each giver 
be entered in the donation book of the 
College. 
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A communication was received from 
the Librarian of the University stating 
that the sum of $15,000 had been sub- 
scribed for the purchase of the greater 
part of Professor Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton’s library, and transmitting for the 
files of the Corporation the understand- 
ing which is to govern the selection of 
the books for this purpose. 

Voted to grant the request of Pro- 
fessor Ephraim Emerton for leave of 
absence for the academic year 1906- 
07 in accordance with the rules estab- 
lished by this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted to grant the request of As- 
sistant Professor F. L. Kennedy for 
leave of absence for the academic year 
1905-06 in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board May 31, 1880. 

The resignation of John Knowles 
Paine, as Professor of Music, was re- 
ceived and accepted, to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1905. In accepting Professor 
Paine’s resignation the Board desire to 
record their sense of the high value of 
Professor Paine’s services to the Uni- 
versity and to congratulate him upon 
his success in building up from the 
foundation the department of Music. 

Voted that the title of Howard Levi 
Gray be changed from Assistant in 
History to Austin Teaching Fellow in 
History. 

Voted to appoint Albert Morton 
Lythgoe, A.M., Instructor in Egypto- 
logy from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905: Macy Millmore Skinner, in 
German; Hermann Julius Weber, in 
German; Erich Muenter, in German; 
Arthur William Ryder, in German; 
William Arnold Colwell, in German; 
Fritz Hagens, in German. 

Voted to appoint Asbury Haven 
Herrick, A.B., Instructor in German 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1905. 
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Voted to reappoint the following 
Austin Teaching Fellows for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1905 : Fletcher Briggs, in 
German; Frederick William Charles 
Lieder, in German; Chester Whitney 
Wright, in Economics; Selden Osgood 
Martin, in Economics. 

Voted to appoint the following Aus- 
tin Teaching Fellows for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1905: Francis Wayland John- 
ston, in Economics; Stuart Daggett, 
in Economics. 

Voted to reappoint Silas Wilder 
Howland, Assistant in Economics for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905: Frank Richardson Mason, in 
Economics; Vanderveer Custis, in 
Economics. 


Meeting of June 5, 1905. 

Voted that the thanks of the Pre- 
sident and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper of New York for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
May 25, 1905, towards the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity on account of the Draper Me- 
morial. 

Voted that the gift of $100, received 
from Mr. Augustus Hemenway, for 
the “ Bermuda Biological Station for 
Research ” be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, received 
from Mr. Dudley L. Pickman, for the 
purchase of extra copies of the Contri- 
butions from the Zodlogical Labora- 
tory, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $25, received 
from Mr. H. H. Hunnewell, for the 
purchase of books from the Rowfant 
Library, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$50, received through Professor Kuno 
Francke, to defray the expense of the 
opening of the Germanic Museum on 
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Thursday and Sunday afternoons, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$25, received through Assistant Pro- 
fessor G. P. Baker, for a prize in Eng- 
lish 18, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, received 
from Mr. Lucius C. Tuckerman, the 
first of a series of five gifts for the 
purchase of books on the Republic of 
Mexico, be gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $400 from the Hon. William Jen- 
nings Bryan, as executor of the will of 
the late Philo Sherman Bennett of 
New Haven, Connecticut, in fulfil- 
ment of his offer which was accepted 
by this Board at the meeting of May 
8, 1905. Whereupon it was Voted that 
the thanks of the President and Fel- 
lows be sent to Mr. Bryan for his kind 
offices in the execution of the above 
bequest. 

Voted to appoint Edward Caldwell 
Moore a member of the committee in 
charge of Phillips Brooks House. 

Voted to appoint Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton, Crawford Howell Toy, William 
Morris Davis, Charles Gross, Morris 
Hicky Morgan, and George Lyman 
Kittredge to be members of the Coun- 
cil of the Library for three years from 
Jan. 1, 1903. 

Voted to grant the request of Pro- 
fessor H. P. Bowditch for leave of ab- 
sence for the academic year 1905-06 
in accordance with the rules established 
by this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Assistant Professor Clifford H. Moore 
for the academic year 1905-06 that 
he may serve as Professor of Latin 
Language and Literature in the 
American School of Classical Studies 
in Rome. 

The resignation of George W. Low 
as Assistant in Geology was received 
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aud accepted to take effect Sept. 1, 
1905. 

Voted to appoint Edward Vermilye 
Huntington, Ph.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics for five years 
from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to appoint James Sturgis 
Pray, A.B., Assistant Professor of 
Landscape Architecture for five years 
from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to appoint Robert Mearns 
Yerkes, Ph.D., Instructor in Psycho- 
logy from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to appoint Edgar Huidekoper 
Wells, Assistant Dean of Harvard 
College from June 1, 1905. 

Voted to reappoint Harold Broad- 
field Warren, Instructor in Freehand 
Drawing for the first half of the next 
academic year. 

Voted to appoint Joseph Lindon 
Smith, Instructor in Freehand Draw- 
ing for the second half of the next 
academic year. 

Voted to reappoint William Luther 
Mowll, Instructor in Architecture for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905: Arthur Becket Lamb, in Phy- 
sical Chemistry; Carl Newell Jackson, 
in Greek ; Herman Dudley Murphy, 
in Drawing from the Life ; Arthur 
Pope, in Fine Arts ; Latham Clarke, 
in Chemistry ; William Ernest Hock- 
ing, in Philosophy. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Austin Teaching Fellows for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1905: Roger Castle 
Griffin, in Chemistry ; Harry Louis 
Frevert, in Chemistry. 

Voted to appoint the following Aus- 
tin Teaching Fellows for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1905: Herman Bruns- 
wick Kipper, in Chemistry ; Murray 
Arnold Hines, in Chemistry. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
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Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905: Ralph Webster Richards, in 
Mineralogy ; Harold Canning Chapin, 
in Chemistry ; Winthrop Bellamy, in 
Chemistry; William Chauncey Rice, 
in Government; Henry Craig Jones, 
in Government; Harold Chapman 
Brown, in Philosophy ; Horatio Willis 
Dresser, in Philosophy ; Perey Adams 
Hutchison, in Philosophy; Benjamin 
Apthorp Gould Fuller, in Philosophy ; 
Jared Sparks Moore, in Philosophy. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905: James Robert Barclay, in En- 
gineering; Edward Coggeshall Brown, 
in Engineering; Arthur Stone Dewing, 
in Philosophy; James Carleton Bell, 
in Philosophy. 

Voted to appoint the following Lec- 
turers on Architectural Design for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1905: Frank 
Miles Day, Robert Swain Peabody, 
Charles Allerton Coolidge, Richard 
Clipston Sturgis, Edmund March 
Wheelwright. 


Meeting of June 12, 1905. 


The following letter was read to the 
Board: 


To the President and Fellows of Harvard College, 
Gentlemen, — Enclosed is a cheque to your or- 
der for $50,000. This sum is given in memory of 
my husband, Walter Channing Cabot, by myself 
and our children, Henry Bromfield Cabot, Ruth 
Cabot Paine, Elise Cabot Forbes, Walter Mason 
Cabot, and Mabel Cabot Sedgwick. It is to be 
held as a permanent fund to be known as the 
Walter Channing Cabot Fund or Fellowship, but 
may be invested and reinvested with the general 
fund of the College, the income thereof to be 
applied in payments to professors or instructors 
in the general field of literature, history, or art, 
as such terms may be liberally interpreted. 
Beyond this we do not impose any trust upon 
the University, but it is our desire to provide an 
additional remuneration to some distinguished 
man, in recognition of his eminence. We accord- 
ingly suggest the following: that a Fellowship be 
established with the fund to be known as the 
Walter Channing Cabot Fellowship, that the Fel- 
lowship and the income of the fund, be given to 
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such professor or instructor, in the above-named 
fields, as the University sees fit in carrying out 
this desire, either for life, or for a term of years, 
or at will, such payment not being in substitution 
for any part of the regular salary of such pro- 
fessor or instructor, but in addition thereto. 

(Signed) ELIZABETH Rogers CAzor. 
Brookline, April 3d, 1905. 


And the Treasurer reported the re- 
ceipt of $50,000. It was thereupon 

‘oted that the President and Fellows 
gratefully accept the above gift on 
the terms named in the foregoing 
letter. 

Voted that the gift of $500, received 
from Mr. John E. Thayer, his third 
annual gift towards the “ Bermuda 
Biological Station for Research,” be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$500, received through Professor 
George L. Goodale, for present use 
at the Botanic Garden, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, received 
from Assistant Professor P. B. Mar- 
cou, for a prize for French Composi- 
tion, to be known as the “ Jeremy Bel- 
knap Prize,” the prize to be adminis- 
tered by a committee of three to be 
appointed by the department of French 
and other Romance Languages and 
Literatures, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, received 
from members of the Department of 
Physiology for use in that department, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted on recommendation of the 
University Council, that the name of 
the Graduate School be changed to 
“The Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences.” Voted to communicate this 
vote to the Board of Overseers that 
they may consent thereto if they see 
fit. 

Voted that the President and Pro- 
fessor Francis Greenwood Peabody be 
the representatives of Harvard Uni- 
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versity on the Administrative Board 
of the School for Social Workers. 

Voted to appoint William Luther 
Mowll, S.B., Assistant Professor of 
Architecture for five years from Sept. 
1, 1905. 

Voted toappoint Walter Dina Swan, 
Instructor in Architecture from Sept. 
1, 1905. 

Voted to reappoint Arthur William 
Ryder, Instructor in Indic Philology 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to appoint William Clifford 
Heilman, Instructor in Music for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to reappoint Charles Montra- 
ville Green, M.D., Secretary of the 
Faculty of Medicine for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Lecturers for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905: Samuel Holmes Durgin, M.D., 
on Hygiene; George Washington Gay, 
M.D., on Surgery; Samuel Jason 
Mixter, M.D., on Surgery; George 
Howard Monks, M.D., on Surgery; 
Francis Sedgwick Watson, M.D., 
on Genito-urinary Surgery; Francis 
Bishop Harrington, M.D., on Surg- 
ery. 

Voted to appoint Ezra Ripley 
Thayer, Lecturer on the Relation of 
the Medical Profession to the Law and 
the Courts for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Clinical Instructors for one year from 
Sept. 1,1905: George Arthur Craigin, 
M.D., in Pediatrics; Edward Cowles, 
M.D., in Mental Diseases; William 
Noyes, M.D., in Mental Diseases; 
Thomas Amory DeBlois, M.D., in 
Laryngology; John Woodford Far- 
low, M.D., in Laryngology; Algernon 
Coolidge, Jr., M.D., in Laryngology; 
George Lincoln Walton, M.D., in 
Diseases of the Nervous System; 
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Philip Coombs Knapp, M.D., in Dis- 
eases of the Nervous System. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905: Lincoln Davis, M.D., in Ana- 
tomy; Henry Fox Hewes, M.D., in 
Clinical Chemistry; Hibbert Winslow 
Hill, M.D., in Bacteriology; James 
Homer Wright, M.D., in Pathology; 
Elmer Ernest Southard, M.D., in 
Neuropathology; Maurice Paul Oc- 
tave Vejux-Tyrode, M.D., in Pharma- 
cology; John Lovett Morse, M.D., in 
Pediatrics; Herman Frank Vickery, 
M.D., in Clinical Medicine; Henry 
Jackson, M.D., in Clinical Medicine; 
Franklin Spilman Newell, M.D., in 
Obstetrics; Abner Post, M.D., in 
Syphilis; Charles James White, M. 
D., in Dermatology; Paul Thorndike, 
M.D., in Genito-urinary Surgery; John 
Bapst Blake, M.D., in Surgery; How- 
ard Augustus Lothrop, M.D., in Sur- 
gery; Charles Allen Porter, M.D., in 
Surgery; Elbridge Gerry Cutler, M.D., 
in the Theory and Practice of Physic. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905: Ralph Stayner Lillie, M.D., in 
Physiology ; Elliott Proctor Joslin, 
M.D., in the Theory and Practice 
of Physic; Henry Asbury Christian, 
M.D., in the Theory and Practice 
of Physic; Robert Battey Greenough, 
M.D., in Surgery; Edwin Everett 
Jack, M.D., in Ophthalmology; Alex- 
ander Quackenboss, M.D., in Ophthal- 
mology; Eugene Anthony Crockett, 
M.D., in Otology. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905: Elisha Flagg, M.D., in Ana- 
tomy; Harris Peyton Mosher, M.D., 
in Anatomy; Charles Shorey Butler, 
M.D., in Anatomy; Henry Orlando 
Marcy, Jr., M.D., in Anatomy; Rich- 
ard Goodwin Wadsworth, M.D., in 
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Anatomy; David Cheever, M.D., in 
Anatomy; David Daniel Scannell, 
M.D., in Anatomy; Samuel Robinson, 
M.D., in Anatomy; James Crowley 
Donoghue, M.D., in Histology; George 
Henry Wright, M.D., in Histology; 
John Matthew Connolly, M.D., in 
Chemistry; Calvin Gates Page, M.D., 
in Bacteriology; Henry Joseph Perry, 
M.D., in Bacteriology; Eugene Ells- 
worth Everett, M.D., in Bacteriology; 
George Lorimer Baker, M.D., in Bac- 
teriology; George Burgess Magrath, 
M.D., in Pathology; Walter Remsen 
Brinckerhoff, M.D., in Pathology; 
Maynard Ladd, M.D., in Pediatrics; 
Charles Hunter Dunn, M.D., in Pedi- 
atrics; James Marsh Jackson, M.D., 
in Clinical Medicine; Francis Parkman 
Denny, M.D., in Clinical Medicine ; 
William Henry Robey, Jr., M.D., in 
Clinical Medicine; William Henry 
Smith, M.D., in Clinical Medicine ; 
Edwin Allen Locke, M.D., in Clinical 
Medicine; John Washburn Bartol, 
M.D., in Clinical Medicine; Frederick 
Taylor Lord, M.D., in Clinical Medi- 
cine; Frederic Codman Cobb, M.D., 
in Laryngology ; Rockwell Augustus 
Coffin, M.D., in Laryngology; Har- 
ris Peyton Mosher, M.D., in Lar- 
yngology ; Malcom Storer, M.D., in 
Gynaecology ; Franklin Spilman 
Newell, M.D., in Gynaecology; Ernest 
Boyen Young, M.D., in Gynaecology; 
Howard Townsend Swain, M.D., in 
Obstetrics; Leo Victor Friedman, 
M.D., in Obstetrics; James Rock- 
well Torbert, M.D., in Obstetrics; 
Charles Morton Smith, M.D., in Syphi- 
lis; Robert Williamson Lovett, M.D., 
in Orthopedics; Elliott Gray Brack- 
ett, M.D., in Orthopedics; Joel Er- 
nest Goldthwait, M.D., in Orthope- 
dics; William Edward Faulkner, 
M.D., in Surgery; Franklin Greene 
Balch, M.D., in Surgery; John Dane, 
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M.D., in Orthopedics; Fred Bates 
Lund, M.D.,in Surgery; Ernest Amory 
Codman, M.D., in Surgery; Daniel 
Fiske Jones, M.D., in Surgery; LeRoi 
Goddard Crandon, M.D., in Surgery; 
George Washington Wales Brewster, 
M.D., in Surgery; George Arthur 
Waterman, M.D., in Neurology; 
Henry Hill Haskell, M.D., in Ophthal- 
mology; Edmund Wright Clap, M.D., 
in Ophthalmology; Fred Maurice 
Spalding, M.D., in Ophthalmology; 
Philip Hammond, M.D., in Otology; 
Walter Augustus Lecompte, M.D., 
in Otology; Ernest de Wolfe Wales, 
M.D., in Otology; Arthur Kings- 
bury Stone, M.D., in the Theory and 
Practice of Physic; Franklin War- 
ren White, M.D., in the Theory and 
Practice of Physic; Joseph Hersey 
Pratt, M.D., in the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Physic; George Sherwin Clarke 
Badger, M.D., in the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Physic. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905: Chauncey Williams Norton, 
M.D., in Anatomy; Francis Winslow 
Palfrey, M.D.,in Bacteriology; Albert 
Moore Barrett, M.D., in Neuropath- 
ology; Louis Nelson, M.D., in Ma- 
teria Medica; Harvey Parker Towle, 
M.D., in Dermatology; Frederick 
Stanford Burns, M.D., in Dermato- 
logy. 

Voted to reappoint Langdon Froth- 
ingham, M.D.V., Austin Teaching 
Fellow in Bacteriology for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to appoint Fred Towsley 
Murphy, M.D., Austin Teaching Fel- 
low in Surgery for one year from Sept. 
1, 1905. 

Voted to reappoint for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1905: Dwight Ward 
Dickinson, D.M.D., Demonstrator of 
Operative Dentistry ; Harold DeWitt 
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Cross, D.M.D., Demonstrator of Me- 
chanical Dentistry. 

Voted to reappoint the following In- 
structors in Operative Dentistry for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1905: Forrest 
Greenwood Eddy, D.M.D.; Edwin 
Carter Blaisdell, D.M.D.; Charles 
Ernest Perkins, D.M.D. ; Joseph Tot- 
ten Paul, D.M.D.; Wilfred Harlow 
Starratt, D.M.D.; James Austin Fur- 
fey, D.M.D.; Marquis D Littig, 
D.D.S., M.D., D.M.D. ; Melville For- 
rest Rogers, D.M.D.; Robert White- 
hill, D.M.D. ; Samuel Tuttle Elliott, 
D.M.D. 

Voted to reappoint the following In- 
structors in Mechanical Dentistry for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1905: Arthur 
Warren Eldred, D.M.D. ; Amos Irv- 
ing Hadley, D.M.D.; Harry Snow 
Parsons, M.D., D.M.D.; Thomas Ber- 
nard Hayden, D.M.D. ; Ernest How- 
ard Chute, D.M.D.; John Wesley 
Estabrooks, D.M.D.; David . Fred- 
erick Spinney, D.M.D.; John Walter 
Dickinson, D.M.D. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors in Mechanical Dentistry for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1905: John 
Irving Esgate, D.M.D. ; Elbridge De- 
cosmos King, D.M.D. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Clinical Lecturers for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1905: Dwight Moses Clapp, 
D.M.D., on Operative Dentistry ; Ar- 
thur Henry Stoddard, D.M.D., on Me- 
chanical Dentistry. 

Voted to reappoint Frederick Brad- 
ley, D.M.D., Lecturer on Operative 
Dentistry for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905. 

Voted to appoint the following 
Lecturers for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905: Henry Carlton Smith, Ph.G., on 
Dental Chemistry ; George Howard 
Monks, M.D., on Surgery. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
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Clinical Instructors for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1905: John Dana Dickinson, 
D.M.D., in Mechanical Dentistry ; 
Julius George William Werner, 
D.M.D., in Operative Dentistry. 

Voted to reappoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905 : Edward Wyllys Taylor, M.D., 
in Neurology; Lawrence Wills Baker, 
D.M.D., in Orthodontia ; Norman 
Greene Reoch, D.M.D., in Orthodon- 
tia; Harry Benjamin Shuman, D.M.D., 
in Oral Surgery ; Edwin Linwood 
Farrington, D.M.D., in Extracting and 
Anaesthesia; Ernest Jewett Hart, 
D.M.D., in Extracting and Anaesthe- 
sia; Elmer Joseph Marston, D.M.D., 
in Extracting and Anaesthesia ; Wil- 
liam Daniel Squarebrigs, D.M.D., in 
Extracting and Anaesthesia ; James 
Joseph O’Brien, D.M.D., in Extract- 
ing and Anaesthesia. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905: Charles William Rodgers, 
D.M.D., in Dental Materia Medica ; 
John Bapst Blake, M.D., in Surgery ; 
Leroy Matthew Simpson Miner, 
D.M.D., in Extracting and Anaesthesia. 


Meeting of June 27, 1905. 


The following letter from a Com- 
mittee of Alumni of Harvard College 
was presented : 


June 23, 1905. 
To the President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege, 50 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sirs, — The Alumni and friends of Har- 
vard, impressed with the insufficiency of the 
salaries of the teachers of the College, desire to 
present a fund, as a mark of their gratitude and 
affection, to be called the ‘Teachers’ Endow- 
ment Fund.”’ The conditions of the gift are as 
follows: 

The Alumni and friends of Harvard University 
give this fund to the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College to be called the ‘‘ Teachers’ 
Endowment Fund,’’ the income to be used to in- 
crease salaries of teachers in Harvard College. 

By ‘‘ Harvard College” is meant the depart- 
ments of instruction which are now under the 
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direction of the Faculty called ‘‘ The Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences.’’ 

The Committee have thought it wise to submit 
the terms of this gift to John C. Gray, Esq., of 
Boston, and the Honorable Joseph H. Choate, of 
New York, for their approval. We enclose their 
letters. 

(Signed) Witxiam Lawrence, Chairman, 
F. L. Hicarnson, 

Henry 8. Howe, 
Rosert Bacon, 
James J. StorRow, 
Francis R. APPLETON. 


Whereupon it was Voted that the 
fund given through the Committee, 
to be known as the “ Teachers’ En- 
dowment Fund,” be gratefully ac- 
cepted and established on the terms 
stated in the foregoing letter, and 
that the thanks of the President and 
Fellows be sent to the Committee in 
general charge of the subscription, 
through whose efforts, under the 
leadership of the President of the 
Association of the Alumni, a muni- 
ficent enlargement of the endowment 
for teachers’ salaries in Harvard Col- 
lege has become assured. 

The following letter was presented : 


Boston, June 23, 1905. 
To the President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege. 

Gentlemen, — The undersigned, a committee 
of the graduates of Harvard College, Class of 
1880, herewith present to Harvard College the 
sum of one hundred thousand dollars, the gift, 
on the twenty-fifth anniversary of their gradua- 
tion, of the members of that Class, including 
temporary members and the families of members 
of the Class who are not now living. 

This gift is made upon the condition that it is 
to be held by the Corporation as a permanent 
and distinct fund,— known as the ‘ Class of 
1880 Fund,’’—the income of which shall be 
yearly devoted to such purposes and uses for 
the benefit of Harvard College as may be yearly 
determined by the President and Fellows. 

The donors, through us, hereby express, with- 
out in any way restricting the action of the Cor- 
poration in the disposition of said income, their 
preference that it may be used to increase the 
compensation of the teachers of the College. 

By “‘ Harvard College’ is meant the depart- 
ment of instruction which is now under the di- 
rection of the Faculty, called “‘ Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences.” 
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It is understood that members of the Class of 
1880 may, if they so desire at any time hereafter, 
by gift or testamentary devise, add to this fund. 

(Signed) Very respectfully, 

Robert Bacon, R. M. Saltonstall, 
Henry B. Chapin, Robert Winsor, 
William A. Gaston, John Woodbury. 


Whereupon it was Voted that the 
generous gift of the Class of 1880 be 
gratefully accepted on the terms stated 
in the foregoing letter, and that the 
thanks of the President and Fellows 
be sent to each member of the Class. 

Voted that the sum of $62,000, re- 
ceived from Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
his fourteenth payment on account 
of his offer for the erection of three of 
the Medical School buildings, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Wil- 
liam Amory Gardner, for his gift of 
$10,000, his third payment on account 
of his offer toward the erection of a 
new Library building. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $8500, through Mr. Gardiner M. 
Lane, for the establishment of the 
Charles Eliot Norton Fund, the in- 
come thereof to be applied to the 
purchase of books for the Library in 
accordance with the terms of a letter 
dated June 26, 1905, from Professor 
L. B. R. Briggs, Chairman of the sub- 
scription committee, and it was Voted 
that this appropriate memorial of ° 
Professor Norton’s long and fruitful 
services to the University be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Jacob 
H. Schiff for his gift of $5000, made 
by him in accordance with his offer of 
May 10, 1905, which was gratefully 
accepted on May 22, 1905. 

Voted that the gift of $300, re- 
ceived from Mr. John C. Phillips, 
towards the “Bermuda Biological 
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Station for Research,” be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
June 26, 1905, toward the expenses at 
the Observatory of Harvard Univer- 
sity on account of the Draper Memo- 
rial. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Miss Abby 
A. Bradley, for her gift of 3600, to be 
added to the income of the William 
L. Bradley Fund for 1905. 

oted that the gift of $50, received 
from Mr. W. Bayard Cutting, Jr., his 
third annual gift for the purchase of 
books on Florentine history and art 
for the College Library, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $25, received 
from Mrs. N. E. Baylies, for the Pea- 
body Museum of American Archae- 
ology and Ethnology, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Whereas Francis Greenwood Pea- 
body, Plummer Professor of Christian 
Morals, who in conjunction with the 
Board of Preachers has had charge of 
the religious services of the University 
since May, 1886, desires to be relieved 
of this function, Voted that Edward 
Caldwell Moore, Parkman Professor 
of Theology, have general charge of 
the services in Appleton Chapel, in 
cooperation with the Board of Preach- 
ers until further order of the President 
and Fellows. 

Voted to appoint the following 
committee on the Regulation of 
Athletic Sports for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1905: Faculty members. 
Horatio Stevens White, chairman, 
Edward Hall Nichols, Roger Bigelow 
Merriman. Graduate members. Robert 
Frederick Herrick, Norman Williams 
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Bingham, Jr., George Richmond Fear- 
ing, Jr. 

Notice was received of the election 
of F. A. Goodhue, N. Kelley, and G. 
T. Sugden, as undergraduate members 
of the Committee on the Regulation 
of Athletic Sports for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to appoint George Howard 
Parker, Director of the Bermuda Bio- 
logical Station for the summer of 
1905. 

Voted to appoint Waldo Bruce Rus- 
sell, Auditor of the Randall Hall Asso- 
ciation for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: Vanderveer Cus- 
tis, as Assistant in Economics; Charles 
F. Brown, as Instructor in English ; 
Harry M. Ayres, as Assistant in Eng- 
lish; Harrie S. V. Jones, as Assistant 
in English ; Robert P. Utter, as As- 
sistant in English ; Kilburn E. Adams, 
as Assistant in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing; Fritz Hagens, as Instructor in 
German. 

Voted that the title of Schuyler B. 
Serviss be changed from Austin Teach- 
ing Fellow in Physics to Assistant in 
Physics. 

Voted that the title of Walter R. 
Brinckerhoff be changed from Assist- 
ant in Pathology to Instructor in Path- 
ology. 

Voted to appoint Arthur Orlo Nor- 
ton, A.M., Assistant Professor of the 
History and Art of Teaching for five 
years from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to appoint Charles Miner 
Stearns, Regent from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to appoint Frederick Shen- 
stone Woods, Lecturer on Mathemat- 
ics for one year from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to reappoint Andrew Garbutt, 
Instructor in Modeling, for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1905. 
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Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905: Carl Lucas Alsberg, M.D., in 
Biological Chemistry (Medical School) ; 
Elmer Edgar Stoll, in English; Rob- 
ert Adger Law, in English; John 
Tucker Murray, in English. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905: Julius Wooster Eggleston, in 
Geology; Percy Hodge, in Physics; 
John Samuel Kenyon, in English; 
Aldrich Durant, in Engineering. 

Voted to reappoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905: Richard Clarke Cabot, M.D., in 
Clinical Medicine; John Lewis Bre- 
mer, M.D., in Histology and Embryo- 
logy; Frederic Thomas Lewis, M.D., 
in Histology and Embryology; Law- 
rence Joseph Henderson, M.D., in 
Biological Chemistry. 

Voted to reappoint Edward Wyllys 
Taylor, M.D., Assistant in Neurology, 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to reappoint F. R. Sturtevant, 
Proctor of Divinity Hall, for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1905. 

The following list of members of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences of 
Harvard College who have been chosen 
by the Associates as an Academic 
Board of Radcliffe College for the 
academic year 1905-06, was submitted 
and approved: Professors W. E. By- 
erly, Chairman; H. S. White, E. L. 
Mark, J. H. Wright, S. M. Macvane, 
E. H. Hall, H.C. G. von Jagemann, 
C. H. Grandgent, G. L. Kittredge. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 


Stated Meeting of June 28, 1905. 
The following 21 members were 
present : The President of the Board ; 
the President of the University ; the 
Treasurer of the University ; Messrs. 
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Appleton, Bacon, Bancroft, Cheever, 
Everett, Fairchild, Frothingham, 
Goodwin, Hemenway, Higginson, 


Huidekoper, Loring, Noble, Shattuck, 
Storrow, Weld, Wetmore, Williams. 

The reading of the Report of the 
previous meeting was omitted. 

The President of the University 
presented the vote of the President 
and Fellows of June 27, 1905, appoint- 
ing members of the Committee on the 
Regulation of Athletic Sports for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1905; accepted. 

The Board consented to various ap- 
pointments including that of Arthur 
Orlo Norton, Assistant Professor of the 
History and Art of Teaching ; that of 
William Luther Mowll, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Architecture ; that of Edward 
Vermilye Huntington, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics ; that of Wal- 
lace Clement Sabine, Professor of 
Physics ; and that of George Pierce 
Baker, Professor of English. 

The President of the University 
presented the vote of the President 
and Fellows of June 12, 1905, that 
upon the recommendation of the Uni- 
versity Council, the name of the Grad- 
uate School be changed to “The 
Graduate School of Arts and Seci- 
ences,” and the Board voted to consent 
to this vote. 

The President of the Board an- 
nounced that he had appointed Arthur 
Drinkwater of the Class of 1900 to be 
an Assistant Inspector of Polls. 

General Bancroft presented the Re- 
ports of the Committees on Botany, on 
French, on Geology, Mineralogy, and 
Petrography, and of the Committees 
to visit the Bussey Institution and the 
Botanic Garden and Botanical Mu- 
seum, and upon the recommendation 
of the Committee on Reports and Reso- 
lutions, they were accepted and ordered 
to be printed. 
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General Bancroft reported that Mr. 
Robert S. Peabody had resigned as 
Chairman of the Committee on Archi- 
tecture, and that the name of Mr. J. 
Arthur Beebe had been added by the 
Committee on Reports and Resolutions 
to the Committee to Visit the Bussey 
Institution as at the present consti- 
tuted. 

The Secretary of the Board pre- 
sented and read a report upon the ac- 
tion of the Board relating to the 
granting of degrees in course at the 
mid-term, and the same was accepted 
by the Board and placed on file. 

The Treasurer of the University 
presented the vote of the President 
and Fellows. of June 27, 1905, confer- 
ring the degrees upon persons recom- 
mended therefor by the Faculties of 
the several departments of the Univer- 
sity respectively ; and the Board voted 
to consent to the conferring of said 
degrees. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Noble, it 
was voted that the Secretary be in- 
structed, in accordance with the pre- 
cedents of previous years, to make 
such changes as may be found proper 
and necessary to perfect the lists of the 
foregoing degrees conferred by the 
President and Fellows, and consented 
to at this meeting by the Board of 
Overseers. 

The Board voted to adjourn. 


DEGREES OUT OF COURSE. 


Bachelors of Arts. 


1865. William Brunswick Curry 
Stickney. 

1875. James Howard Welles. 

1880. Edward Brooks, Edward 
Irving Morse, Thornton Howard Sim- 
mons. 


1894. William Joseph Pelo. 
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1903. William Mustard. 

1904. Richard Elbridge Clapp, 
Henry Davenport, Henry Gardiner 
Ferguson, Morton Ralph Goldsmith, 
Arthur Ingersoll Hoe, Alfred Wilder 
Jones, Charles Winslow Lewis, Henry 
Topliff Mason, Harold Benjamin 
Monasmith, Algernon Ashburner Os- 
borne, John Arthur Kangley. 


Masters of Arts. 


1902. Harry Byron Tapscott. 

1903. Henry Bryant Bigelow. 

1904. Samuel Edward Allen, 
George Clayton Gilbert. 


Bachelors of Science. 


1904. George Gibbs, Jr., in Land- 
scape Architecture; William Minot 
Hurd, in General Science; Frederick 
Neil, in Landscape Architecture; Wal- 
ter Myrick Richardson, in Landscape 
Architecture; Charles Edwards Tir- 
rell, in Mechanical Engineering. 


Bachelors of Laws. 


1891. Lynde Sullivan. 

1903. Oliver Frost Cutts, Norman 
Roscoe Huselton. 

1904. Charles Frederick Covert 
Arensberg, Sidney Lane Beals, Robert 
Sharp Fletcher, George Bradford Hay- 
ward, Henry Joseph Hosmer, Benja- 
min Franklin Prescott. 

Yoted to insert the following name 
in the Quinquennial Catalogue: Charles 
Harold Welborn, as of the Class of 
1905. 


THE THREE YEARS’ COURSE. 


[At the annual meeting of the As- 
sociated Harvard Clubs in December, 
1904, Rome G. Brown, ’84, of Minne- 
apolis, Wm. C. Boyden, ’86, of Chi- 
cago, and Charles B. Wilby, ’70, were 
appointed a committee to report on 
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the desirability of establishing a 
straight three years’ course for the 
degree of A.B. at Harvard. That 
committee, under Mr. Brown’s ener- 
getic chairmanship, at once set to work 
and collected material which it pre- 
sented in a 60-page report to the 
meeting of the Associated Clubs at 
Louisville, last May. The pamphlet 
consists of a report by the committee; 
of interviews with and letters from 
more than 50 persons; and of a list of 
references to the subject. The Grad- 
uates’ Magazine is unable, from lack 
of space, to reprint this report in full, 
but it gives here the most important 
parts. To Mr. Brown and his asso- 
ciates hearty thanks are due for the 
help they have given towards a thor- 
ough understanding of one of the 
pressing problems in university educa- 
tion. — Ep.] 


The Basis of the Demand for a Three 
Years’ Course. 


By the establishment of a three 
years’ course at Harvard for the de- 
gree of A.B. is meant a straight, un- 
disguised three years’ course, with the 
requirements as to number of courses 
and rank remodeled so that an under- 
graduate would ordinarily get his de- 
gree in three years instead of, as at 
present, in four years. This would be 
practically an innovation. It would 
not only be a decided change at Har- 
vard, but it would bring about a cor- 
responding, or rather a proportionate 
change in the systems of most other 
colleges and universities in the coun- 
try. That there isa strong demand 
for such a change from educators of 
the highest authority, as well as from 
the public, is not denied by any one. 
Upon which side the weight of opin- 
ion and argument lies is the point in 
dispute. Of course such a demand 
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for a change could not arise from the 
pure love of experiment or innovation. 
It must have some cause, arising from 
some evil, supposed so at least, for 
which the proposed change is, by its 
supporters, advocated as a remedy. 

Is there an evil which should be 
remedied by this change or by some 
other change in the present system? 
It is interesting to note that through- 
out the entire discussion this question 
is answered in the affirmative with 
practical unanimity. There is an evil 
which, for the cause of education and 
as a matter of administrative policy, 
not only should be, but which must be, 
remedied by some change in the pre- 
sent requirements for the degree of 
A.B. This evil, upon which all agree 
and which is assumed in all discus- 
sions and arguments upon the sub- 
ject of a three years’ course or other 
proposed change, may be stated as 
follows : 

The competition of modern business, 
scientific, and professional pursuits, 
which are engaged in and controlled 
by people of higher education, de- 
mands a certain period of specializa- 
tion in studies, ranging from two to 
five years, before a man is ready to 
take a position in his chosen calling. 
This period is one established not only 
by custom, but in many instances 
established by law, and cannot be 
changed by university administrations. 
For instance, it is three years in the 
law, four years in medicine, and vary- 
ing periods, by law or by custom, in 
the profession of divinity, the scien- 
tific specialties, and even in many com- 
mercial and business pursuits. 

The standard for the degree of A.B. 
has been gradually raised since 30 to 
50 yearsago. Before that the under- 
graduate entered college generally 
with only little more preparation than 
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is now had by the second or third year 
high school boy. He graduated not 
generally more advanced than the pre- 
sent sophomore. The average age for 
entrance to college has been gradually 
increased by one, two,and even three 
years or more, so that now the aver- 
age is fully 19 years. The ordinary 
period for obtaining the college de- 
gree of A.B. has been retained at four 
years ; with the consequence that a 
man cannot be accredited with having 
the liberal culture which is indicated by 
the degree of A.B. and pass his spe- 
cialization period necessary to the pre- 
paration for his particular calling and 
begin to take an active part in the 
world’s affairs, until he is 27 or 28 
years of age. This as a practical re- 
sult means that he does not reach his 
period of useful activity until he is 
nearly 30 years old. 

That this postponement of a man’s 
practical usefulness should be cut 
down by one, two, or three years, in 
some way, and still leave to him the 
opportunity of having the advantage 
of liberal culture in the college, with 
the degree of A.B., is admitted. 

The question is, generally speaking, 
How shall this admitted evil be re- 
medied? The particular question 
now presented is : Shall we attempt to 
remedy the evil, to some extent at least, 
so far as Harvard is concerned, by es- 
tablishing a three years’ course for an 
A.B., with proper restrictions, so as 
to make that the normal requirement 
for an A.B. instead of the four years’ 
course ? 


The Present Requirements at Harvard. 


The history of the changes in the 
requirements for the degree of A.B. 
at Harvard will be interesting and 
useful. But this is presented in many 
phases in the discussions to which we 
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shall refer. From the comparatively 
low standard of 50 or more years ago, 
the requirements for admission to Har- 
vard and the requirement for obtain- 
ing the degree of A.B. have been grad- 
ually increased. More recently the 
total number of courses required for 
the degree has been decreased, so that 
as against 18 to 20 courses required in 
many other colleges of good standing, 
the present requirements at Harvard 
for the degree are, normally, from 
17 to 18 courses. But together with 
the decrease in number has come more 
careful supervision and extra require- 
ments for quality of work; so that 
altogether the standard for the degree 
is higher to-day at Harvard than it 
ever has been before and higher than 
that required in any other American 
college... . 

The student who enters as a Fresh- 
man and who wishes to take his degree 
in three years must, unless he antici- 
pates courses by examination at the 
time of his admission, average through 
the three years something over five 
courses per week (about five and a 
half). If he does the work expected 
of him he would, on the basis of nine 
hours a week for each course, have to 
spend about 50 hours a week, or about 
eight and a third hours each day, upon 
his studies. An average of less hours 
means that the expected standard of 
quality is not maintained. It is as- 
serted that this might do for the ex- 
ceptional student, but is too much to 
expect of the average or normal stu- 
dent; and that therefore if the three- 
year course is to be made the normal 
one, the number of courses required 
must be decreased in order to insure 
the retention by both instructors and 
students of the requisite standard in 
each course. There is little dispute 
upon that proposition. 
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What a Change toa Three Years’ 
Course Includes. 


Most persons, in considering this 
matter, are at first inclined to assume 
that the establishment of a straight 
three years’ course for the degree of 
A.B. means simply, or practically, 
the cutting off of the Senior year, with 
all other conditions remaining the 
same or being adjusted to that par- 
ticular change. This is a mistake. It 
is well to understand clearly the pro- 
position as to the three years’ course. 
The advocates of the change would not 
in any event, so far as we have been 
informed, simply cut off the courses of 
study now required for the Senior year, 
nor in other respects inake the change 
simply by a decreasing of the stand- 
ard as to the quantity of courses or as 
to the quality of work required. The 
fact that a large and increasing per- 
centage (now about 15 per cent.) of 
those graduating obtain their degree 
in three years and that, as compared 
with their work, the taking of the de- 
gree in four years is, so far as actual 
work in studies is concerned, a com- 
paratively easy matter, indicates, to 
the advocates of the three years’ course, 
that a medium of requirement may be 
arrived at so that the quantity and 
quality of work required for the de- 
gree may be kept somewhere near, and 
some of them claim quite up to, the 
present standard; and that practically 
the only thing lost would be the ad- 
vantage of one further year of resi- 
dence at Harvard. It is suggested 
that, with the establishment of the 
three years’ course, the number of 
courses required be made a total of 15. 
In 1890, without advocating a straight 
three years’ course, the majority of the 
Faculty (34 against 22) strongly urged 
upon the Overseers to make the nor- 
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mal requirement at Harvard for the 
degree at 16 courses, in order to give 
better opportunity for students enter- 
ing the Freshman Class to do the re- 
quired work with better justice to 
themselves and to their instructors and 
to obtain their degree in three years. 
It was not then urged to change the 
normal period of residence required 
from four years. It was urged that, 
with 16 courses, by raising the stand- 
ard of each course, better work alto- 
gether could be done and a better 
approach to the “ liberal culture,” for 
which the college course exists, could 
be had, whether taken in four years or 
in three; and that the change, by in- 
creasing the number of students tak- 
ing the course in three years, would 
meet, temporarily at least, the demand 
for shortening the college course. It 
is assumed by all the advocates of the 
straight three years’ course that to re- 
quire 16 courses for the degree under 
a normal three-year system would be 
too much. Whether it be made 14, 
15, or 16 is a matter of adjustment and 
can be decided permanently, perhaps, 
only after experience with the straight 
three years’ course; but it is now gen- 
erally urged that, with the establish- 
ment of the three years’ course, if such 
change be made, the total number of 
courses required be 15. It is not pro- 
posed that gny student entering the 
Freshman Class should be allowed to 
take the degree of A.B. without at 
least three years’ residence. 

If the straight three-year 15-course 
requirement were adopted for the de- 
gree, that would mean an average of 
five courses per year, as against the 
present five for the freshman year and 
four for each of the other three years. 
It is expected to raise the standard of 
work in each course so that the total 
amount of actual work and time re- 
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quired per week upon each course 
would be something more than that 
required at the present time under the 
four years’ course. The increasing of 
the standard of quality, and the fact 
that still the privilege is open for any 
backward student to take the course in 
four years if he choose, or to the more 
strenuous and diligent student to take 
extra courses either through three or 
through four years, if he choose, would, 
it is claimed, altogether work to the 
maintenance of the present high stand- 
ard of the Harvard A.B. degree. 

It is assumed by most of the advo- 
cates of the straight three years’ course 
and is admitted by a great many of its 
opponents, that, on account of the in- 
evitable necessity of remedying the 
evil of postponement of a student’s 
graduation from its professional and 
special studies which now exists, and 
on account of the too strenuous work 
now required of a student to do in 
three years the work required for the 
degree, some further change will in- 
evitably take place by the natural 
process of evolution, in the require- 
ments for the degree, to meet the de- 
mands for an opportunity to shorten 
the college course. This is thought 
by many upon both sides to mean that 
we are to arrive gradually at a normal 
three years’ course; others predict 
that the shortening must and will come 
by other methods. 

We next give a summary, which 
must be somewhat incomplete, of 
some of the reasons which have been 
urged in favor of and against the 
change, as they have appeared in the 
printed discussions upon the subject 
and as they have come to your com- 
mittee from personal interviews with 
the graduates and from the authorities 
at Harvard and other educational in- 
stitutions. 
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Reasons for. 

1. Under the present system the 
period of preparation, for a man who 
desires to take the degree of A.B. 
and in addition thereto a special course 
of study for his profession or business 
pursuit, is too long ; it postpones too 
greatly the time when he is ready to 
begin activity in the world’s affairs. 
The shortening of the present four 
years’ course for the degree of A.B. 
to a normal of three years, is one of 
the logical and desirable remedies for 
this evil. 

2. The present teaching functions of 
the best secondary schools are very 
much like the functions of Harvard 
College less than two generations ago; 
attempts are being steadily made to 
produce a continuous development and 
improvement in the instruction given 
in those schools. Important changes 
in the functions of American second- 
ary schools, and in their relations to 
the community, involve corresponding 
changes in the functions and relations 
of the American colleges. 

3. Striking changes which have 
taken place in the Harvard profes- 
sional schools only exemplify in a high 
degree a transformation in profes- 
sional education which has been and 
still is going on throughout the coun- 
try. The transformation means that 
much more time than formerly must 
be given to professional training by 
every ambitious candidate for the 
learned professions, and that much 
more money must be spent on it; and 
also that the training itself is more 
valuable as mental discipline than it 
formerly was. 

4, European experience all indicates 
that where secondary schools are 
highly organized and well conducted, 
and professional education amply 
developed, four years of liberal study 
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cannot be maintained between the 
school period and the period of pro- 
fessional study. 

5. Whether 17 or 16 or 15 be the 
number of courses required by the 
regulations for the degree of A.B., 
the real requirement expressed in 
work or attainments can only be main- 
tained by the discretion and fidelity of 
the individual instructors and of the 
faculty. The faculty and the author- 
ities at Cambridge may be trusted to 
see to it, that, in case there is a reduc- 
tion in the number of ‘courses, it will 
be only with proper safeguards and 
restrictions and that there will be no 
lowering of the standard of Harvard 
or of its degrees. Three years of real 
intellectual effort under a 15-course 
degree in three years, with careful 
safeguards and supervision, will fur- 
nish a really better discipline than a 
great many graduates of Harvard are 
now getting. What is required is 
less requirement and more intensity. 
Three years of undergraduate study 
is sufficient to give the general culture 
which is the object of college educa- 
tion. Three comparatively strenuous 
years are better altogether than the 
present four years. The change will 
bring no loss of education or culture, 
but a gain by strengthening the links 
between college education and profes- 
sional, a wider diffusion of culture by 
making college education available for 
larger numbers in the community, and 
a desirable stiffening of the training 
given in Harvard. 

6. The proposition to shorten the 
time by counting the first year of the 
law or medical or other professional 
schools as the fourth year in college 
is objectionable, because the accepted 
standard of professional schools for 
admission includes the degree of A.B.; 
and this proposal, if adopted, could 
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only apply between the Harvard Col- 
lege and Harvard professional schools. 
More than that, it makes a distinction 
in favor of particular professions as 
against those who wish to meet the 
demands of special preparation for 
scientific, commercial, and business 
pursuits, — many of which, in addition 
to law, medicine, and theology, should 
be to-day classed as among the 
‘“‘Jearned” professions. Moreover, in 
such instances, an exception as to the 
requirement of the degree of A.B. for 
admission to the professional school 
would have to be made in favor of 
Harvard and against other colleges. 

7. The proposal to retain the fourth 
year and make that one of specializa- 
tion for future professional work, and 
count that year as the first year in the 
professional schools, is objectionable 
in that the instruction received in the 
college in the special studies is neces- 
sarily of a more general character, and 
cannot be so valuable in preparing for 
active work in the profession as when 
given by the instructor in that spe- 
cialty in the professional school. 

8. If, as to any particular students, 
either on account of the length of res- 
idence or number and extent of studies, 
any of the opportunities now offered 
by a four years’ course for the neces- 
sary liberal culture would be with- 
drawn by making the three years’ 
course the normal one, it is still open 
to any student to stay an extra year 
and to add to his courses as he may 
see fit. 

9. At present the requirements for 
the degree at Harvard are in the 
transitory state. The total period of 
education is unduly long not only for 
those who enter professional schools, 
but also for those who demand some- 
thing like professional education be- 
yond the degree of A.B. While the 
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present system, giving an opportunity 
to take the degree in three years, is an 
improvement upon the old, there must 
come a normal three years’ course. 
Everything points to a change to the 
straight three-year course in the near 
future; but we should not wait and 
drift along, we should recognize the 
coming event and act in advance, so 
as to insure proper restrictions and 
adjustments, without simply waiting to 
see what the results may be, with all 
the uncertainties of detail as to safe- 
guarding the high standard of the 
degree. 

10. The three-year course would 
lessen the excess of attention given to 
athletics, and whatever excess there 
may be in indulgence in other diver- 
sions injurious to proper attention to 
study; without depriving the student 
of reasonable opportunity for athletics 
and other diversions, social and other- 
wise, incident to the ideal college life. 

11. The changes heretofore made at 
Harvard which rendered possible the 
shortening of the time required for 
the degree have not in fact lowered the 
standard of Harvard nor lessened 
the distinction of its degree. Making 
a three years’ course the normal one 
with proper adjustments and restric- 
tions, including a lessening of the 
number of courses to say 15 and with 
proper safeguards as to quality of 
work, would not only successfully 
meet the demand required for shorten- 
ing the time, but would bring about 
an inevitable change in such a way 
that neither the standards of work nor 
the distinction of the degree would be 
lowered. Other colleges and univer- 
sities would necessarily follow suit, 
and in the better conducted colleges 
the standards would still be kept up. 
As to the others which are now away 
below standard, they must look out for 
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themselves. The prospective results 
to them must not control the action of 
those which more nearly approach the 
standard; much less must they control 
the policy of Harvard which sets the 
standard. 

12, It is true that the requirements 
in the secondary schools and in the 
grades should be stiffened, particularly 
in the grades. A boy should be ready 
for college on the average at between 
17 and 18 years instead of between 19 
and 20 as at present. But such change 
will not materially decrease the de- 
mand for a shortening of the college 
course. The three years’ course pro- 
poses a shortening of the college course 
by one year, while a shortening of two 
years is desirable so that a young man 
may, after fitting himself in his spe- 
cialty, whether it be a profession or 
otherwise, begin his “ period of starv- 
ation’ at 25 instead of at 27 or older 
as at present. No further shortening 
of the college course than that made 
by establishing the three years’ course 
should be countenanced. The reform- 
ation in the grades should be brought 
about, not as the sole remedy for the 
evil complained of, but in addition to 
the remedy offered by the three years’ 
course. 

13. In the face of the strong reas- 
ons existing in favor of the three-year 
course, is urged the fact that promi- 
nent educators both at Harvard and 
in other schools are opposed to the 
change. Such opposition arises very 
largely from the conservatism of those 
whose natural tendency is to stick to 
tradition, and, especially as to a pro- 
posed change like this, not to yield to 
the demands of circumstances until 
compelled to do so. As educators 
consider all the arguments in favor of 
and against it, and as their experience 
shows them the truth, they are grad- 
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ually coming around to accept the 
three-year idea. Most of them admit 
that the undisguised three-year course 
is much more desirable than the pre- 
sent disguised three years’ course in 
vogue at Harvard. 

14. The establishment of a system 
of credits as suggested by Pres. Hyde 
of Bowdoin College, and others, is 
unfeasible in a large university under 
the elective system. The next change 
must be to three years as the normal 
course. 

15. The number of students in 
American colleges has not increased 
proportionately with the increase of 
the population at large, and in the 
small proportion of college-bred men 
in the learned and scientific profes- 
sions is seen a sign that the traditional 
four-year course for A.B. should be 
modified. It is important to the com- 
munity at large to extend as widely 
as possible the benefits of liberal edu- 
cation. The nation suffers both polit- 
ically and socially from the lack of a 
due proportion of men who have had 
the advantage of that intellectual and 
moral discipline which colleges offer. 
This shows that the growing tendency 
has been, by unduly stiffening the re- 
quirements and prolonging the period 
of the college course, to decrease the 
proportion of liberally educated men. 
The tendency should be to increase 
the number. Harvard will thus ren- 
der its best service to the nation and 
will thus bring itself more and more 
into influential relations with the na- 
tional life. It is intended to maintain 
the highest standard of learning and 
at the same time to diffuse that learn- 
ing to the utmost. 


Reasons Against. 


1. Under the present system the 
period of preparation, for a man who 
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desires to take the degree of A.B. and 
in addition thereto a special course of 
study for his profession or business 
pursuit, is too long ; it postpones too 
greatly the time when he is ready to 
begin activity in the world’s affairs. 
While the shortening of the four years’ 
course for the degree of A.B. to a 
normal of three years would in fact 
tend to remedy the evil, yet there are 
objections to such a change, the disad- 
vantages of which more than counter- 
balance the advantages. 

2. The present system of counting 
by courses, under the elective system, 
leads to a commercial search. <A de- 
gree represents so many points and 
evinces a spirit harmful to the highest 
ideals of work. The candidate for the 
degree in three years tends to take a 
larger number of elementary courses 
and to go less far in advance work. 
This adds to the present over-crowd- 
ing of the elementary courses and im- 
creases the inattention to the advance 
courses, 

3. The “liberal culture ” intended 
to be received from a college course, 
and the amount of good that the under- 
graduate gets from it, cannot be 
measured by the number of courses 
which he takes, but largely by influ- 
ences which cannot be compressed into 
a shorter period than four years. The 
stay in college is the best chance in 
his whole existence for the student to 
cultivate a broader outlook and to give 
himself at least the foundations of 
general culture. The senior fourth 
year is and should be the best one for 
the average student and he should not 
miss it. Any shortening of the period 
of residence is an unfortunate yielding 
to the materialistic tendencies of the 
day. 

4. There are financial objections 
which largely counter-balance the 
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financial advantages from the stand- 
point of the student. The higher 
courses are comparatively stunted, 
while the lower courses have scarcely 
the number of instructors necessary 
to give them efficiency. The present 
three-year degree is playing havoc in 
the finances of the college and a 
straight three-year degree would tend 
to do so also. For men intending the 
liberal professions the economy of time 
should rather be brought about by 
counting the first year in the law or 
medical school as the fourth year in 
the college. 

5. The fourth year could be still 
retained and devoted to special studies 
required mostly for the first year in 
professional schools and the last year 
in college could be counted as the first 
year in the professional schools, allow- 
ing the student at the same time to 
keep in touch with college life as such, 
as he cannot after he actually enters 
the professional schools or takes up 
his studies in them. 

6. The fact that a student may 
spend longer than four years in his 
college course if he chooses is not suf- 
ficient to answer the objection to the 
shortening of the course. What is 
established as the normal requirement 
will be adhered to by most students ; 
with the consequence that they will 
rush through, and as a practical result 
be compelled to go through in three 
years instead of four with all the re- 
sulting disadvantages. The good stu- 
dent can now get a degree in three 
years without undue labor, but the 
present crowding into three years of 
the course ordinarily taken in four 
years is degrading the degree. How- 
ever bad the undisguised three years’ 
degree, the present disguised three 
years’ degree is much worse, because 
it is dishonest and the three years’ work 
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is more superficially done. A student 
forms the lecture habit and loses the 
sense of personal responsibility. If 
the undisguised three years’ course is 
adopted it should be with require- 
ments adjusted to the period of three 
years. 

7. The increased efficiency of the 
secondary schools and the increased 
demand for a professional and techni- 
cal education seem bound to crowd the 
college course entirely out of existence. 
The college furnishes the liberal edu- 
cation, learning and liberal culture, as 
distinguished from the work in the 
primary and secondary schools on the 
one side and professional work and 
specialization upon the other. Its in- 
tegrity should be preserved and the 
reduction as proposed is the first yield- 
ing to pressure which threatens to 
eliminate the college course. While 
the present system at Harvard has as 
its logical outcome the straight three 
years’ course, such reduction would 
mean a subordination of the college to 
the professional schools. This with 
the crowding of the secondary schools 
from the other side would make it 
another step toward the squeezing out 
of the college course and of its advan- 
tages in the cause of general education 
and liberal culture. 

8. The requirements for the degree 
at Harvard are in somewhat of an ex- 
perimental stage. There is going on 
a process of transition tending to a 
result which only experience can deter- 
mine and only further experience can 
show whether further change to a 
straight three-year course should be 
made. The undisguised three-year 
degree could only be justified by over- 
whelming pressure from the outside, 
and that pressure has never appeared. 

9. The entire social and administra- 
tive life of the university and college 
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is based upon a four years’ course. A 
change to anormal three years’ course 
is revolution and it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to secure proper and 
satisfactory adjustments to the new 
system. 

10. The shortening to a three years’ 
course, whether as at present by elec- 
tion, or by establishing a normal three- 
year course, subjects Harvard to the 
charge of lowering its standard for the 
degree of A.B. As against its present 
requirement of 17 courses, other well 
known colleges require 18 to 20. This 
is subjecting Harvard to the charge 
by the public and by other institutions 
of lessening the distinction deserved 
from its degree. Any further reduc- 
tion in the amount of courses or in the 
changing of the normal requirements 
would be a step further in lowering 
the standard of the Harvard degree. 
More than that, other colleges and uni- 
versities would generally follow the 
example of Harvard with the result 
that the requirements of a liberal 
education throughout the country are 
lowered. 

11. The work at present done for 
the degree by students is generally in 
excess of the work required. The 
students set a higher standard than 
the college. The lowest scholars do 
simply the required work; and it is by 
the extra work offered and done that 
the Harvard degree retains its distine- 
tion, despite what seem already low 
requirements. To lower still further 
the requirements threatens to lower 
the standard of the degree. 

12. The root of the evil to be rem- 
edied lies, not so much in the length 
of time required in the professional 
schools nor in that required in the col- 
leges, but in the insufficiency of the 
primary and secondary schools, and 
the correction desired should first be 


sought in the latter quarter. The sec- 
ondary schools should be adapted to 
taking a boy at an earlier age and 
carrying him even further than they 
do at present. The great waste of 
time is in the grades, where the courses 
are adapted not to the bright boys nor 
to the average boy, but to the dull boy 
who is to go perhaps no further than 
the grades or at least no further than 
the secondary schools. The require- 
ments in the primary schools should be 
stiffened so that a boy may enter at 
6 or 7 and pass to the secondary or 
preparatory schools at 12 to 14, instead 
of at a year older as at present; and 
he should be prepared for college at 
17 to 18, instead of at 19 to 20 as at 
present. This would result ina short- 
ening of from one to two years and 
avoid the necessity of changing the 
college course or that of the profes- 
sional schools. 

13. A halfway measure between the 
present four year-system, with the 
optional three-year system, both of 17 
courses, and a straight three-year sys- 
tem with 15 courses, should be first 
attempted before jumping to the 
straight three-year course. A system 
should be established by which the 
number of courses required for the 
degree might be reduced to a max- 
imum of 17 with a minimum of 15, or 
even 14, in order to get a degree; the 
exact number of courses required to be 
determined by the standing of the 
candidate in the courses taken. A 
system of credits should be established 
which should represent not only the 
quantity of work but the quality. A 
certain number of “units of work” if 
accomplished in any time not less than 
three years would entitle the candidate 
toa degree. Towards these units of 
work the credits referred to should be 
given, each credit representing either 
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quantity or quality of work or both and 
being figured in proportion thereto. 
Such a system together with proper 
safeguards and restrictions as to mini- 
mum requirements, opening the way 
to a three-year course for an A.B. 
would, temporarily at least, solve the 
problem and avoid the objections to a 
straight three years’ course. 


- * * . * * 
Our Recommendation. 


If any graduate has the feeling that, 
by proposing to consider this matter 
for the purpose of making a request 
or recommendation to the authorities 
at Cambridge, the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs or any of its members are 
putting themselves in a position of 
undue interference, such feeling should 
be set at rest by the fact that, in tak- 
ing action upon this matter and in 
proposing finally to make a recom- 
mendation to the Governing Board of 
Harvard, we are doing just what the 
authorities at Cambridge most desire, 
indeed, what they are waiting for. 
The suggestion, even request, has 
come to us, as shown by the letters 
attached hereto, from the authorities 
and instructors at Cambridge, that 
they would desire to know the opinion 
of the graduate body upon this sub- 
ject, and to be informed of all the 
facts in regard to the practical side of 
the question and to the actual bearing 
of the longer or shorter period of res- 
idence upon after life in the profes- 
sions and in business, especially in the 
West; for of this the graduates are 
best qualified to speak. On the other 
hand, from the purely pedagogical 
side of the subject it may perhaps be 
studied to the best advantage in Cam- 
bridge by the Faculty and by the 
Board of Overseers. What is wanted 
is an exchange of views and a study 
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by both the graduates and the Faculty 
of both phases of the question. In 
carefully considering the matter for 
the purpose of a final recommendation 
we are carrying out the objects for 
which the Associated Clubs was organ- 
ized. But we should see to it that our 
final action is one which results from 
deliberate and intelligent study of the 
subject. 

The question is one which must be 
decided by Harvard, and it cannot 
make that decision without the assist- 
ance of its graduates. Harvard has 
always set and still sets the standard 
for all the other colleges of the coun- 
try. Harvard is the most prosperous 
and serviceable American college, be- 
cause it has always been progressive 
in the highest sense of the word. It 
is there that the most liberal changes 
have already been made, and its stand- 
ards and the distinction of its degrees 
have been maintained at the highest. 
An admitted evil in the process of edu- 
cation exists. Harvard, on account of 
its very progress, is the first squarely 
confronted with the solution of a rem- 
edy. Some action must be taken. The 
only question is as to what will be the 
remedy pursued. As was said by Prof. 
Hall, in his discussion in the March, 
1901, Graduates’ Magazine, the present 
system at Harvard is insufficient to 
meet the evil complained of. The 
policy of waiting is a “safe” one. 
“Tt waits for pressure, for a vis a 
tergo. Such has never been the method 
of President Eliot. The other alter- 
native is a policy of leadership ‘ for 
better or for worse.’ To perceive a 
true sign before it is unmistakable, to 
discover a public need before it be- 
comes a public demand, to act vigor- 
ously in the strength of a faith which 
can be visibly justified only by distant 
results, this is better than any policy 
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of mere safety. This is the course 
which the most zealous advocates of 
the three-year plan believe themselves 
to be following.” Whether these ad- 
vocates of the three years’ course are 
right, Prof. Hall in 1901 had not dis- 
covered. In- 1890 he voted with the 
minority of the Faculty against the 
establishment of a 16-course require- 
ment for the degree. In 1905 he 
writes us a letter showing that he has 
finally become convinced that the 
advocates of the straight three-year 
course are, in the main, right. His 
frankness and willingness to change 
his views, in the light of new develop- 
ments and of further knowledge, is an 
example of Harvard independence and 
fairness. But if it has taken such a 
man, who has been upon the ground 
and who has made a special study of 
the subject, 15. years to change his 
conservative position against the three- 
year plan and a reduction of the num- 
ber of courses to that of an advocate, 
we cannot expect in a few months to 
become such masters of the subject 
that we can express an opinion carry- 
ing the weight which it must in order 
to have any positive effect upon the 
action of the governing boards of Har- 
vard. The objection that the proposed 
change is an innovation is under the 
circumstances, rather an argument in 
its favor than otherwise. For progress 
means innovations, and Harvard stands 
for progress. As the leader in educa- 
tional institutions Harvard must solve 
the problem which is before it. 
Whether the straight three-year plan 
should be adopted as a remedy for the 
existing evil or as one of the reme- 
dies, your committee are not yet pre- 
pared to make a definite reeommenda- 
tion; much less, we believe, would the 
delegates from the constituent clubs to 
the Associated Harvard Clubs be pre- 
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pared upon the mere presentation of 
this report to take a well-considered, 
definite position upon the one side of 
the question or upon the other. 

We therefore recommend that a 
committee of three be appointed to 
continue the consideration of the sub- 
ject for another year, and to bring the 
question, with all the information 
herein gathered and which may be 
added thereto, before the constituent 
clubs, with the request that such clubs 
take the matter up for discussion and 
action; and that the committee, after 
further investigation and collection of 
information upon the subject, report 
the same to the next annual meeting 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs, to- 
gether with such recommendation for 
action as the committee may deem 
best. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Rome G. Brown, ’84, 
Minneapolis, Minn., 

William C. Boyden, ’86, 
Chicago, IIl., 

Charles B. Wilby, ’70, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Committee. 


MiInneEApouis, MINN. 
May 20, 1905. 


DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, 
MUSEUMS. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The oration this year before the 
American Medical Association at its 
meeting in Portland, Ore., July 11-14, 
was delivered by Dr. J. C. Warren, 
’63, on the subject of “The Surgeon 
and the Pathologist.” Next year the 
meeting of the Association will be 
held in Boston, probably in June or 
July. It is expected that the new 
buildings of the Harvard Medical 
School will then be open for inspec- 
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tion and that they will be utilized to 
a considerable extent for the meetings 
of the various sections. 

At the present time (Aug. 8) the 
number of students in the summer 
classes is almost exactly what it was 
at the same time last year, that is, no 
great increase of students over last 
year is likely. On account of this fail- 
ure of the numbers to increase, it seems 
as if the summer courses do not meet 
in any marked degree the requirements 
of summer students. It is a serious 
question whether some change ought 
not to be made in the character of the 
summer courses which the Medical 
School has offered of late years. This 
year there appear on the list 123 
courses, many of which have not been 
taken by a single student. 

There are several obvious short- 
comings in the courses offered at pre- 
sent. They are built on no general plan 
as regards amount of time and work 
required. Many courses are so short 
and demand so little work that they 
do not deserve to be announced. Ex- 
amination of the list of courses shows 
that they vary in length all the way 
from 4 to 287 hours. The fees charged 
for instruction vary in rate from 17 
cents to $2 an hour. 

Any one connected with the School 
staff can offer summer instruction, and 
in addition clinicians not connected 
with the School are invited to offer 
courses. The result is that the summer 
courses by no means represent the best 
of which the School is capable. Quan- 
tity of courses seems to be preferred 
to quality. In some departments the 
only courses listed are given by the 
assistants who have had the least train- 
ing and experience. The departments 
seem to assume no responsibility for 
the character of the courses offered. 
The most popular courses given, judged 
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by the number of students whom they 
attract year after year, are offered by 
instructors of considerable experience, 
who usually employ capable assistants 
in order that their courses may be run 
in a satisfactory and efficient way. 
Most of these courses have been built 
up gradually, and they are best adver- 
tised by the students who have attend- 
ed them. 

This suggests that only capable in- 
structors who have the unqualified 
support of their department should 
be allowed to give courses. Younger 
assistants could acquire training by 
assisting these more experienced in- 
structors. Each department should 
be held strictly accountable for the in- 
struction given in its name. In no other 
way can the Harvard Medical School 
build up summer instruction which will 
attract the best students from all over 
the country. 

It probably will be necessary to de- 
mand that the courses shall be built on 
some common unit as regards the 
number of hours and the amount of 
work required. The most numerously 
attended courses at present occupy 
either half a day or all day for one or 
two months, and they, therefore, sug- 
gest the most satisfactory and simplest 
unit course. All other courses should 
be dropped or by combination be 
changed into unit courses. This would 
cut down greatly the number of courses 
now offered. The fees for the courses 
should be formed on a uniform rate 


per hour of instruction. 
F. B. Mallory, ’86. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 
ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL. 


The Associates, at their meeting on 
June 19, accepted with deep regret the 
resignation from the Council of Mrs. 
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Lilian Horsford Farlow. In respect 
to length of service one of the oldest 
members of the Council (and before 
that of the Executive Committee), she 
has had the satisfaction of seeing the 
College grow from small beginnings 
to a well-organized institution, and to 
all its interests she has been heartily 
devoted. Her sound judgment, impar- 
tiality, and skill have made her an in- 
valuable member of the Council. At 
the same meeting the Associates ac- 
cepted also with deep regret the resig- 
nation of Mr. H. L. Higginson as 
Treasurer of the College. The Col- 
lege cannot be too grateful to Mr. 
Higginson for his wisdom and gener- 
osity in developing and increasing its 
financial resources. The same ability 
and the same disinterested public spirit 
which characterize all his work have 
been at the service of Radcliffe for 
more than 20 years, during 11 of which 
he has been Treasurer. Fortunately 
for the College, Mrs. Farlow and Mr. 
Higginson will continue to serve it as 
members of the Associates. Mr. Ezra 
H. Baker was elected Treasurer to 
succeed Mr. Higginson. Prof. W. 
W. Goodwin was reélected a member 
of the Council for seven years from 
1905. The following members of the 
Academic Board were appointed for 
1905-06: Professors E. L. Mark, S. 
M. Macvane, H. S. White, J. H. 
Wright, E. H. Hall, H.C. G. von Jage- 
mann, G. L. Kittredge, C. H. Grand- 
gent. Miss E. M. Hoppin has been 
reappointed Mistress of Bertram Hall 
for 1905-06. 

On June 16 Elizabeth Cary Agassiz 
House was opened. The donors of the 
house and those who had contributed 
to the fund for the purchase of the 
Greenleaf Estate were invited to in- 
spect these new possessions. Mrs. 
Agassiz’s portrait by Mrs. Whitman 
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and many gifts in memory of Mrs. 
Whitman were placed in the house, — 
her portrait by Alexander, the window 
which was her own last work, and 
several pieces of furniture which were 
formerly in her Mt. Vernon St. house, 
the bust of Death the Deliverer by 
Richard Greenough, and the Ghirlan- 
daio Madonna. Agassiz House is in- 
tended to be the centre of the social 
life of the College and to stimulate that 
life; groups of students will gather 
there in surroundings which after all 
are a part ofa liberal education. Such 
meetings as these tend to develop an 
active loyalty to the College and to 
bring to the front talents for leader- 
ship and executive work in the students 
that might otherwise liedormant. We 
hope that the house can be made as 
hospitable and well-ordered as a pri- 
vate house, in which the students.may 
for many years to come find comfort 
and enjoyment, —a house in which to 
do things well, — to study, to read, to 
sing, to play, to act, to cultivate the 
art of conversation. The former stu- 
dent, graduate or special, will come to 
it as to her home. In short, we hope 
that the spirit of the house may be 
worthy of its name, — Elizabeth Cary 
Agassiz House. 

The Greenleaf House has been used 
since the April recess by the music 
classes; the fact that it separates the 
music classes from the lecture courses 
in other subjects has made it very satis- 
factory for that purpose. 

The new Auditorium in Agassiz 
House was opened on June 19 by an 
interesting performance of Marlowe, 
written by Josephine Preston Peabody, 
’94-96, and now produced for the first 
time. The cast was made up of Rad- 
cliffe graduates and of Harvard grad- 
uates and undergraduates. The title- 
role was played by Prof. G. P. Baker, 
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Andrew by J. G. Hart, Bame by R. L. 
Lyman, Alison by Jane E. Sever, ’99, 
Her Ladyship by Emma B. Noyes, ’97, 
Dame Benet by Eleanor W. Hutchison, 
°’01. Caroline L. Humphrey, ’98, was 
Business Manager. An important dra- 
matie critic writes, “The piay seems 
to have shown in the playing, above 
all, that we have a poet among us of 
a high order, first asa lyric writer, but 
to no small extent as a dramatic. 
Moreover, for a woman of Miss Pea- 
body’s age when the play was written, 
to be able to conceive and present dra- 
matically so complex a character and 
so masculine a one as Marlowe seems 
to me remarkable. . . . Although the 
play was written to satisfy her own 
ideas, both of | the character and of 
play-writing, its power to hold an 
audience was clearly shown. Of the 
literary merit of the play I think there 
should be no question, of its dramatic 
merit for the audiences which watched 
it, I think there can be little doubt.” 
The play, moreover, was performed 
under unusual circumstances, for the 
actors, though amateurs, were for the 
most part careful students of dramatic 
literature, and took their parts with a 
degree of intelligence uncommon in so 
large a cast. The College owes them 
thanks for giving their time in the busy 
season. To Prof. Baker belongs es- 
peeial credit, not only for his able 
interpretation of the character of Mar- 
lowe, but for his efficient work in 
directing the preparation of the play. 
The scenery used in Marlowe was 
painted for that purpose and becomes 
the property of the College. This 
gives to the green room four scenes; 
and the stage itself, since its alteration 
for the play, makes an excellent draw- 
ing-room without scenery. The net 
proceeds of the play were about $325. 
An uncompromisingly rainy Class 
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Day showed the superior good fortune 
of the Class of 1905 in having Agassiz 
House. On Saturday, June 24, Class 
Exercises were held in the Gymna- 
sium. The historian was Lillian M. 
Barbour; the poet, Amy Brooks; the 
lawyer, Margaret C. Waites; and the 
prophet, Marjorie T.Gregg. On June 
25, the Rev. P. R. Frothingham 
preached the Baccalaureate sermon 
from the texts: “And wisdom and 
knowledge shall be the stability of thy 
times, and strength of salvation: the 
fear of the Lord is his treasure,” and 
“ And beside this, giving all diligence, 
add to your faith virtue, and to virtue, 
knowledge.” 

The Commencement Exercises were 
held on June 27 at 4 p. M. in Sanders 
Theatre. After prayer by Dean 
Hodges, four commencement parts 
were given as follows: Marjorie True 
Gregg: “History, Fiction, and Chil- 
dren;” Mary Grace Nelson: “The 
Effects of Slavery on the Character 
of the Masters;” Amy Brooks: “ Col- 
lege Settlement Work at Radcliffe; ” 
Carrie Louise Monroe: “ Quality and 
Quantity in Literature.” 

President Briggs then spoke as fol- 
lows: 


PRESIDENT BRIGGS’S ADDRESS. 


Last year I had promised not to 
speak of money on Commencement 
Day. This year money and the want 
of it are inextricably interwoven with 
our academic life; and not to speak of 
them would be to shirk a plain duty, 
or, as it has been called, a painful 
privilege. The year has brought us 
much: Mrs. Whitman’s unrestricted 
bequest of $100,000 (besides her gift 
for scholarships) has been paid, and 
will be used, so far as possible, for in- 
struction; the Radcliffe Auxiliary has 
already presented to the College the 
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greater part of the beautiful Greenleaf 
estate for the enlargement of our 
grounds, and for such of our future 
buildings as may fitly be placed there; 
Mr. Woolson’s bequest has become 
available for a scholarship in classical 
study; and the Cantabrigia Club has 
shown its confidence and pride in the 
College by completing the endowment 
of a scholarship for a Cambridge girl. 
Mr. Carnegie has offered us $75,000 
for a sorely needed library, provided we 
can get elsewhere $75,000 for equip- 
ping it; and of this second $75,000, 
$40,450.50 is now paid or pledged. 
Securing the library is thus our imme- 
diate and urgent business; and all 
who have money to spare are cordially 
invited to contribute to that end. No 
other need appeals so powerfully to 
the Alumnae, whose earnestness will 
be understood by any one that visits 
our present library on a working day, 
Yet even now we should gladly accept 
new dormitories : we have land to put 
them on, and students to put into 
them. Always, too, we need money 
for paying our teachers. At the base 
of our instruction are two proposi- 
tions: (1) The heart of the Harvard 
professor is kind ; (2) the pocket of 
the Harvard professor is empty. This 
means that the professor, needing to 
earn something more than his Harvard 
salary, will accept for his outside work 
poor pay in a cause as high as that of 
Radcliffe. Thus for twenty-six years 
we have given to women a large part 
of the best Harvard teaching — not 
only in standard courses for under- 
graduates but in advanced courses for 
graduates. This work will go on; for 
it has become a necessity in the educa- 
tion of American women: but it will 
never be on a thoroughly sound basis 
until the programme of studies year 
after .year may be looked forward to 
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at Radcliffe with the same confidence 
as at Harvard, — until, except for the 
ordinary contingencies of human life, 
the list of courses offered and of 
teachers offering them may be counted 
on, not as annually Providential but 
as Providentially sure. That time will 
come when, and only when, our Col- 
lege has such an endowment as shall 
enable it to pay professors generously 
(not meagrely) for its courses, as part 
of their regular work (not as extra 
work, which is often over-work). Then 
professors will be employed by Har- 
vard and Radcliffe together; more 
professors of high quality will be 
brought to Cambridge; and the in- 
tellectual strength of the University 
will be increased. Details —such, for 
instance, as the relation of these pro- 
fessors to Harvard retiring allowances 
—will doubtless present problems in 
what at first looks simple ; but the 
principle is sound. When once it is 
established, Radcliffe College will be, 
among the girls’ colleges of America, 
supreme. 

As one of that growing company to 
which I am proud to belong—the 
Radcliffe alumni by marriage — I won- 
der at the persistency of the notion 
that our College is not for girls, but 
for scholarly women pursuing advanced 
work. That we have such women 
pursuing such work is happily true ; 
that the result of their work has been 
the advancement of learning is also 
happily true : but from the beginnings 
of the Harvard Annex till to-day, the 
main body of our students has been a 
body of young girls, who have differed 
from other girls in nothing but supe- 
rior intelligence, earnestness, and 
training — human girls who enjoy 
music and daneing and theatricals, and 
who do their theatricals with a vigor 
and a skill that constantly surprise 
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their best friends. The time is past 
when any reasonable being can com- 
plain that Radcliffe girls have no col- 
lege life. Some of them, indeed, have 
so much college life that I cannot see 
how they can do their work. 

The time is past, also, when, be- 
tween recitations, our students must 
sit on the Fay House stairs, or be 
driven from one lecture room to an- 
other, under constant orders to “ move 
on.” Scarcely two weeks ago Elizabeth 
Cary Agassiz House was opened. The 
little theatre received the best kind of 
dedication in a singularly interesting 
performance by Radcliffe women and 
Harvard men of a play by a former 
Radcliffe student ; and the building as 
a whole received the best kind of dedi- 
cation in transforming a wretchedly 
rainy Class Day to a day of joy within 
doors. I like to think of this saving 
service as a characteristic act of Mrs. 
Agassiz herself. The house was given 
not so much to Radcliffe College as to 
her for Radcliffe College ; and into 
the building of it went such affection 
as man or woman has rarely won. 
Can there be joy more exquisite than 
to learn that men and women are 
braver and purer and happier, simply 
because you have lived and live? I 
once spoke to the master of a well- 
known school about the good done in 
the school by his wife. ‘It is best of 
all,” he said, “to know that she ex- 
ists.” This is what those whose lives 
Mrs. Agassiz has touched have felt 
(and felt justly) about her : 

‘ Sweetness, truth, and every grace 

Which time and use are wont to teach 

The eye may in a moment reach 

And read distinctly in her face.” 
To a member of a graduating class 
there can be no better advice than 
this: Make your life like hers. In de- 
tail it cannot be; in incidental privilege 


it cannot be; but in principle it can. 
Fix your mind on the principle; make 
it a part of yourself, the controlling 
part; learn to apply it in its purity to 
every task of life, and take the tasks 
one atatime. Then the factitious and 
the unessential drop off as a garment; 
the knots are suddenly untied; the 
complex becomes simple; the impos- 
sible is done. 

It is said that a novelist who thor- 
oughly masters one of his characters 
may trust that character to take care 
of itself in any situation, saying and 
doing just what it should because in- 
formed with a spirit which guides its 
creator’s unconscious hand. Its fun- 
damental qualities will direct and con- 
trol it in every detail of act or speech. 
Here lies the open secret of the simpli- 
fication of life. Truth and devotion, 
if you possess them until they possess 
you, will take care of the details and 
leave you in every problem, face to 
face with the essential, the simple, 
the great. What you do may be out- 
wardly a little thing: “ You picture to 
yourself,” says Phillips Brooks, “the 
beauty of bravery and steadfastness. 
And then some little wretched, dis- 
agreeable duty comes which is your 
martyrdom, the lamp for your oil, 
and if you do not do it your oil is 
spilled.” Once recognized as your 
work, the little thing has become great, 
the doing of it may become heroic. 

Alike on the Harvard shield and in 
the lives of Harvard men we find truth 
and devotion. Harvard College teaches 
every man of open mind that he must 
speak the truth and do his work. The 
land is full of Harvard men: some 
scores stand in the high places; some 
thousands are working quietly and 
steadily for what is best in the com- 
munities in which they live — working 
obscurely often; 
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‘* But hye god som tyme senden can 
His grace in-to a litel oxes stalle:”’ 

Neither I nor any one else can define 
the Harvard spirit; but those of us who 
know lives in which it is made manifest 
know that it is both practical and 
—in the best sense—visionary. A 
Harvard man must justify his life by 
work; and every bit of that work must 
be inspired. It may not, and probably 
will not, strike the world as inspired; 
it may even, in a sense, be dull; but it 
must be inspired, for all that. He 
who does it must know its high mean- 
ing and must do it in obedience to the 
heavenly vision. 

The ideally excellent Harvard man 
of to-day is a sort of blending of Em- 
erson and Mr. Roosevelt. To become 
such a being—or even to imagine 
him — may be beyond the power of 
man or woman; but to have in some 
measure his larger qualities is what 
Harvard exacts of every loyal son. 
The appeal of Harvard is the noblest 
appeal to American youth. Through 
Radcliffe College this appeal comes 
straight to our girls; in Radcliffe Col- 
lege women may find the inspiration 
which for centuries Harvard College 
has breathed into the livesof men. It 
is for us, therefore, to foster Radcliffe 
College. 

President Eliot then spoke as fol- 
lows : 


PRESIDENT ELIOT’S ADDRESS. 


This is a casual addition to the pro- 
gramme. As the President of Rad- 
cliffe has just told you, it is 26 years 
since the Annex was started; and I 
will add that it is 11 years since Rad- 
cliffe College was chartered. The in- 
stitution is, therefore, old enough to 
have made manifest its fundamental 
characteristics. In the first place, it 
is an independent corporation which 


holds the real estate and other pro- 
perty of Radcliffe College, and is pri- 
marily responsible for its general 
policy and its discipline. But, sec- 
ondly, this corporation is affiliated 
intimately with Harvard University 
by its charter,— by the law which I 
remember seeing Mrs. Agassiz pro- 
cure the passage of in the State House 
at Boston by converting through her 
personal bearing and her winning 
speech a hostile Committee on Educa- 
tion into a friendly one. This affili- 
ation with Harvard University charac- 
terizes Radcliffe, although Radcliffe 
is also a separate, independent corpo- 
ration, actively exercising important 
powers. How has this affiliation 
worked between these two independ- 
ent bodies of trustees? Without 
friction or divergence of opinion, with 
mutual consent and cordial codpera- 
tion. 

At the beginning there were many 
friends of the higher education of 
women who believed that it would be 
better for a woman’s college to be 
completely independent, without af- 
filiations of any sort. Let us look 
back for a moment, and try to see 
what Radcliffe has gained through its 
connection with Harvard University. 

In the first place a great gain has 
resulted from the rule of Radcliffe 
College that it employs no teacher ex- 
cept a Harvard teacher, and no exam- 
iner except a Harvard examiner. But 
let us think for a moment what the 
precise quality of this gain is. Could 
not Radcliffe as an independent insti- 
tution have secured equally good 
teachers? It is possible, but not 
probable. It would have been very 
costly ; and it is not likely that an 
inexperienced body of trustees could 
have selected a teaching staff compar- 
able to that of Harvard College, 
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What Radcliffe gained at the very 
beginning and is still gaining is just 
this, —it took advantage of the ex- 
perience of the oldest educational 
body in the United States in selecting, 
maintaining, and retaining competent 
teachers of the liberal arts. There is 
no body in the United States that has 
had so much experience in this matter 
as the President and Fellows of Har- 
vard College; and all this experience 
has been put at the service of Rad- 
cliffe College. The teachers make 
the institution. It has taken gener- 
ations for the governors of Harvard 
University to learn how to recruit, 
treat, and make most useful a fine 
academic staff; but the new Radcliffe 
College entered from the start on the 
enjoyment of the full fruits of this 
slowly acquired knowledge. 

Not only in the selection of teach- 
ers, but in the selection of books, ap- 
paratus, and collections, and in the 
maintenance of laboratories and li- 
braries, the experience of eight gener- 
ations has been put at the disposal of 
Radcliffe. This has been for the new 
institution another immeasurable ad- 
vantage. As a single illustration, I 
venture to say that there is no collec- 
tion of books in the world which is 
made more useful, in proportion to 
the number of users, than the Library 
of Harvard College. This usefulness 
is not accidental, but the result of a 
long series of observations, experi- 
ments, and inventions. 

The closing sentences just read by 
your President reminded me that Rad- 
cliffe enjoys through Harvard posses- 
sions greater far than any I have yet 
mentioned. It has entered into the 
possession of Harvard traditions; it 
has been privileged to draw on that 
long-treasured store of faith and hope. 
What an inheritance is this for a young 


institution ! What a stream of human 
souls and lives is represented in the 
graduates of Harvard since 1642! It 
is a continuous stream at once of teach- 
ers and of youth, and on it are borne 
traditions of immeasurable worth, not 
to be created without time, thought, 
love, and devotion. What are they ? 
First, the inspiration of that original 
draft of the seal of Harvard, — just 
the rough outline of a shield, on which 
are three open books, and on the three 
the single word Truth. What goes 
with the love of Truth? There goes 
with it inevitably the love of liberty. 
“Ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.” This is 
the Harvard tradition in politics, in 
religion, and in the family. Next to 
liberty come courage and enterprise, 
—the Teutonic virtues of boldness, in- 
dependence of thought, and ambition, 
as distinguished from the Oriental vir- 
tues of patience, meekness, long-suf- 
fering, and humility. And after these 
traditions comes the great lesson which 
every university teaches. A univer- 
sity, takes the long view, judges not 
by the event of the moment, but by 
the sum of events through centuries, 
and teaches a confident hopefulness 
for the individual, for society, for the 
universe. Truth-seeking, liberty-lov- 
ing, independence, courage, hopeful- 
ness, —these are the Harvard tradi- 
tions. Do they seem to you masculine 
qualities? They are just as truly 
feminine; although the two sexes re- 
present them in somewhat different 
fields. Is there a more fascinating 
combination than that of tenderness 
with courage ? You remember what 
Lowell says of Freedom, — “ Fairest 
of all the daughters of time and 
thought.” This is the freedom that 
Harvard has loved. It is always pic- 
tured as a woman. 
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President Briggs then conferred de- 
grees on 93 candidates, —73 Bache- 
lors of Arts, 19 Masters of Arts, and 
one Doctor of Philosophy. Of the 
Bachelors of Arts, 28 received the de- 
gree without distinction, 27 cum laude, 
17 magna cum laude, and 1 summa cum 
laude. Honors in classics were con- 
ferred upon H. G. Robertson and F. 
C. Lamb; in English upon C. V. Tan- 
ner. The Wilby Prize was awarded 
to E. H. Rowland for her thesis on 
“The Aesthetics of the Repetition of 
Visual Space-Forms.” 

Mr. Carnegie has offered to give 
$75,000 for a library building for Rad- 
cliffe on condition that the College 
raise an equal sum for its endowment. 
This endowment fund now amounts 
to $46,000. Many of the friends to 
whom the College has often looked for 
help have already subscribed to this 
fund with great generosity. To make 
up the remaining $29,000, the College 
looks to other of its loyal friends, but 
needs to find also new benefactors. 
What Radcliffe must have (with the 
Harvard College Library to draw 
upon) is a students’ working library 
with ample shelf-:oom, and spacious, 
quiet reading-rooms. Will not the 
friends of Radcliffe College who feel 
that their daughters, as well as their 
sons, need the best conditions for doing 
their work see that the remaining sum 
of $29,000 is given quickly ? 

Admission examinations were held 
in 13 places. 87 candidates presented 
themselves for their final examinations 
and 109 for their preliminary ; 7 
special students passed examinations 
upon certain required subjects. Of 
the final candidates, 80 were admitted, 
30 without conditions, and 50 with 
conditions, and 7 were rejected. 15 
will complete their examinations in 
September. 


The South End House Fellowship 
is to be continued in 1905-06. 


ALUMN, 


At the annual meeting of the Rad- 
cliffe Alumne Association held on 
Commencement Day, about 120 mem- 
bers were present. An amendment 
had been submitted proposing to admit 
to Associate membership in the Alum- 
ne Association students who have 
taken at least nine full courses in Rad- 
cliffe but do not hold a degree from 
Radcliffe. After full and careful dis- 
cussion, this was rejected. It was 
voted to give $250 to the endowment 
fund for the library. During the 
afternoon the alumnae voted by Aus- 
tralian ballot to nominate Caroline L. 
Humphrey, ’98, an Associate for the 
next three years. The following of- 
ficers of the Association were elected 
for three years: Pres., Mary Coes, 
’87 ; first vice-pres., Alice G. Arnold, 
795; second vice-pres., Bertha M. 
Boody, ’99 ; sec., Caroline B. Shaw, 
01; treas., Bertha M. Howland, ’01 ; 
directors, Mabel E. Harris, ’97, and 
Eleanor Wesselhoeft Hutchison, ’01. 
Nearly 260 Alumnae attended the an- 
nual Commencement dinner at Agassiz 
House. The guests of the Association 
were President and Mrs. Briggs, Miss 
Irwin, Miss ‘Hoppin, Mrs. Annie B. 
Clarke, first President of the Associ- 
ation, Mr. Arthur Gilman, Mrs. Far- 
low, and Mrs. Cabot. Uncommonly 
entertaining after-dinner speeches 
were made by Mr. Gilman, Mrs. 
Clarke, Miss Irwin, and Mr. Briggs, 
giving with many clever illustrations 
the story of the College from the early 
days to the present. 

The following former students have 
accepted positions for the year 1905- 
06. 

Alice W. Arnold, ’04, is to teach in 
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the High School, Peterboro, N. H. ; 
Melita Knowles, ’97, in Miss Head’s 
School, Berkeley, Cal.; Sarah E. 
Chandler, ’98, in Madame Bouvé’s 
School, New York; Grace E. Bur- 
roughs, in the High School, Newton ; 
Carrie L. Monroe, ’01, A.M. ’05, in 
the Cumberland County Academy, 
Cumberland, Md. ; Clara C. Wiswall, 
01, in the High School, Belmont ; 
Lucia Bosley, ’03, in Madame Veltin’s 
School, New York; Elizabeth M. 
Dean, 04, in Appleton Academy, New 
Ipswich, N. H.; Grace V. Knowles, 
’04, in the High School, Concord, N. H. 
Mary A. Averill, graduate student, 
1904-05, is to be head of the Wo- 
man’s Department, Georgetown Col- 
lege, Georgetown, Ky.; Margaret T. 
Bulson, ’05, in the Rogers Hall School, 
Lowell; Ethel A. Jacobs, ’05, in the 
High School, Warwick, R.I.; Elizabeth 
C. Jenkins, ’05, in the High School, Wal- 
pole; Jennie A. Law, ’05, in the High 
School, Peabody; Alice B. Pickett, 
1903-05, in Miss Bridge’s School, Wes- 
ton; Y. Yolande de Vignier, 1903-05 
in Northfield Seminary, Northfield. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of 
Letters has been conferred by Union 
College, Schenectady, upon Elizabeth 
C. Marsh, ’97, now instructor at Bryn 
Mawr College. 

A friend of Harvard Annex has 
given $100 towards the Gilman Book 
Fund. 


MARRIAGES. 


1894. Sarah Scovil Whittelsey to 
Perey Talbot Walden, at New 
Haven, Conn., June 22, 1905. 

1900. A.M. Eva Louise Hills to Lucius 
Root Eastman, Jr., at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., June 14, 1905. 

1900. Charlotte IIsley to Charles 

Duncan, at Medford, June 28, 

1905. 
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1901. Louise Cushing Dunn to Robert 
William Sawyer, Jr., at Houlton, 
Me., Aug. 2, 1905. 

Lillian Susan Adams to Israel 

Fellows Perkins, at Cambridge, 

July 12, 1905. 

Edith Rosamond Swan to Alfred 

Emil Hammer, at Brookline, 

June 10, 1905. 

Mary Shepherd Kiimmel to 

Norman Louis Baker, at Mil- 

waukee, Wis., July 20, 1905. 

. Laura Mariette Comstock to 

Robert Stanley Littlefield, at 

Medford, June 8, 1905. 

Carrie Louise Thompson to 

Henry Franklin Dewing, at 

Chelsea, June 28, 1905. 

Hazel Bennett to Edward J. 

Flynn, at Cambridge, July 29, 

1905. 

1890-93. Ada Eliot to Alfred Dwight 
Sheffield at St. Louis, May 19, 
1905. 

1893-1894. Mabel Hay Barrows to 
Henry Raymond Mussey, at 
Cedar Lodge, Lake Memphre- 
magog, Can. 

1896-98. Mary Knowlton Whiton 
to James Abbott Hutchinson, 
at Plainfield, N. J., May 11, 
1905. 

1898-1901, 1903-04. Maria Forbush 
Faxon to George Badger Dew- 
son, at Cohasset, June 19, 1905. 

1901-02. Margaret Carter to George 
Putnam Metcalf, at West New- 
ton, May 11, 1905. 

1904-05. Harriet Lehmann to V. 
Sherwood Kutchin, at Neosho, 
Wis., July 11, 1905. 

1895-97. Rebecca Kinsman to Fred- 
erick C. Monroe, at Salem, July 
11, 1905. 

Mary Coes, R. ’87. 


1902. 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


1905. 
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STUDENT LIFE. 


Although it was raining steadily 
when the Senior Spread broke up at 
about 1 o’clock on the morning of 
Class Day, by 7 the weather pro- 
mised to be fair. It was not all that 
could be wished, for at noon the sun 
was exceedingly hot ; and just before 
the exercises in the Stadium a mass of 
dark clouds sent every one hunting for 
umbrellas. But it never actually 
rained ; and Class Day was conse- 
quently a success. The boundaries of 
the Yard had been somewhat extended, 
the temporary fence— this year an 
elaborate green structure — being 
placed so as toinclude Appleton Chapel 
and part of Robinson Hall within the 
area for promenade. The decorations 
were much as usual, with the addition 
of arow of decidedly effective large 
flambeaux in front of University Hall. 
The class numerals were displayed in 
gas on University Hall, instead of on 
Holworthy, as had been originally 
planned. Another innovation was in 
the matter of Yard tickets. Formerly 
each person had merely to show his 
ticket at the gate, retaining possession 
of it, and with it the privilege of pass- 
ing it through the fence to some one 
less fortunate. This abuse became so 
common in past years that the 1905 
committee decided to have all Yard 
tickets collected at the entrances. To 
each person leaving the Yard the gate 
keeper gave a ticket, and thus, while 
ticket-holders could go and come as 
formerly, the possibility of passing 
tickets through the fence was done 
away with. 

The exercises began at 9 o’clock, 
when the Seniors marched to Ap- 
pleton Chapel, where prayer was 
offered by the Rev. F. G. Peabody. 
The usual Sanders Theatre exercises 


were held at 11, the oration by H. S. 
Deming, and the poem by S. Hale being 
the main features. The ode, by J. H. 
Lathrop, received an unusually large 
amount of favorable notice. At 2 
o’clock the Yard was cleared of all but 
ticket-holders ; and at 3.30 the Seniors 
assembled for their march around the 
Yard buildings. The graduates and 
the three lower classes also formed in 
line, making a procession impressive 
rather by its size than by its dignity. 
The lines then marched to the Sta- 
dium, where the Ivy Exercises were 
held. W. Field, the Ivy Orator, 
managed his difficult task remarkably 
well. He could be heard easily 
throughout the curve of the Stadium, 
and his oration was very well received 
by the huge audience. Then followed 
a great deal of cheering, by classes 
and all together, singing by the Glee 
Club, the presentation of the Senior 
colors to the Freshmen, and finally 
the usual bombardment of confetti. 
Wires had been strung across the 
Stadium at intervals above the seats, 
and the long streamers hung over 
these in masses, making a_ brilliant 
display of color. 

In the evening there was the custom- 
ary dancing at Memorial Hall and at 
the Gymnasium, both being quite as 
crowded as ever. Inthe Yard bands 
played, and the Glee Club gave a con- 
cert at 9 o’clock on the steps of Sever. 
Many went to the Union spread and 
dance, a new and most successful fea- 
ture. Tickets for this were sold to 
members at $1 apiece; and the 
spread continued through the evening, 
the Living-Room being cleared for 
dancing. All was over by 11.30, 
and the 1905 Class Day had proved 
distinctly successful. 

About 12.30 o’clock Saturday morn- 
ing, May 20,a number of men, all 
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presumably students, broke into Phil- 
lips Brooks House through one of the 
rear windows, and carried off the 
bronze memorial tablet to Bishop 
Brooks. They were discovered by 
men in Stoughton, who, thinking they 
were burglars, summoned the police. 
All the men escaped except B. Joy, 
705, who was arrested. The tablet 
was found a few hours later in a clump 
of bushes back of the Fogg Art Mu- 
seum. The vandalism itself created 
some comment, and the Crimson edi- 
torially censured the act severely ; but 
the real excitement did not begin until 
May 29, over a week after the esca- 
pade took place, when the Crimson pub- 
lished the following communication 
from Dean Hurlbut : 





‘Through the Crimson I wish to make 
public the following summary of an agree- 
ment, which, as an administrative officer 
of the College, I individually have made 
with representatives of the undergraduate 
members of the so-called Med. Fac. So- 
ciety. 

‘*The present undergraduate members 
of the Society agree to cease entirely from 
all of their former activities ; to make cer- 
tain restitution of University property ; to 
use their best efforts, collectively and in- 
dividually, to suppress the Society forever; 
to sign, individually, the agreement con- 
taining these terms, which are to be made 
public. On the other hand, the present 
undergraduate members are not to be held 
responsible for any future conduct of past 
members in regard to the reéstablishment 
of the Society ; the knowledge gained by 
the College office of the membership of 
the Society is not to be used against the 
men individually, and is not in any way to 
affect their College standing ; the signed 
agreement is to be seen by the President 
of the University, the Dean of the Faculty, 
and the Dean of the College only; Ben- 
jamin Joy is not to be expelled, and is 
to be allowed to take his final examina- 
tions. 

‘*The degree cannot be granted to Joy 
as long as his case is before the Court. If 
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his case is finally disposed of, abandoned, 
nol prossed, or placed on file, the Dean 
has every hope that his degree will be 
granted him ‘as of’ the Class of 1905. 

‘* All of the undergraduate members of 
the Society, with the approval of certain 
graduates, have signed this agreement, but 
their signatures I have refrained from see- 
ing because my personal agreement can- 
not bind either the Faculty or the under- 
graduates. I hope, however, that both 
bodies will accept this solution. It has 
been adopted only after the most careful 
consideration by other officers of the 
University, by graduates, and by under- 
graduates, united in their love for their 
College, and their desire to secure her 
well-being. 

‘* I wish publicly to thank the graduates 
and undergraduates who have helped in 
arranging this solution, and especially Mr. 
J. M. Groves, Mr. Roger Derby, and Mr. 
Raymond Oveson.”’ 


This decision at once called forth 
an endless amount of discussion and 
wrangling. The student body was 
about evenly divided on the question. 
Some declared that it was gross favor- 
itism to let off the offender so easily ; 
others supported the Dean. For two 
weeks the Crimson bristled with com- 
munications. It was generally felt 
that the Med. Fae. Society, if indeed 
it existed, would by no means be put 
an end to through the Dean’s plan ; 
and the opponents of the agreement 
declared that the University was prac- 
tically offering the members of the 
society a free pardon on account of 
their social prominence. The support- 
ers of the plan, whose numbers, as 
time went on, gradually increased, held 
that to punish Joy severely, leaving 
the society otherwise unmolested, 
would tend to increase the unity and 
strength of the organization. But be- 
yond an enormous quantity of argu- 
ment, the students did little or nothing 
about the matter ; and when the Dean 
announced that all the arrangements 
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had been successfully carried out, 
scarcely a murmur was heard. The 
unfortunate feature of the affair was 
the marked tendency shown by fully 
half the student body to distrust the 
college authorities. The ery of “so- 
ciety pull” was raised louder and less 
judiciously than ever. All sorts of 
absurdities were hinted at ; and it was 
clear that a large part of the University 
was ready to suspect its officers cap- 
able of almost any act of injustice and 
favoritism. Had it not been for this, 
the incident might have passed with 
comparatively slight disturbance, in- 
stead of which it became the dominant 
topic among the students throughout 
the closing month of the year. 

The much-agitated dormitory pro- 
blem came up once more for discussion 
on the announcement that the north 
entry of Thayer Hall was to be re- 
built as it was before the fire. Those 
who wanted the Yard buildings remod- 
eled, and had felt that the north entry 
of Thayer might prove an entering 
wedge for further improvements, were 
greatly disappointed at the action of 
the Corporation. However, nothing 
would have happened had not the Cor- 
poration voted to install steam heat 
for the rooms in Walter Hastings. At 
once the undergraduates cried out ; the 
obvious reason for the arrangement 
was disregarded. Whether rooms in 
Walter Hastings could be rented or 
not, it was felt that the Yard had the 
first claim on improvements. More- 
over, the Corporation had pleaded lack 
of funds as the excuse for not re- 
modeling Thayer Hall; yet without 
a word of explanation it was about to 
spend a considerable sum on Walter 
Hastings. There seems little reason 
to doubt that if the Yard rooms could 
be made comfortable, and the arrange- 
ments for bathing a trifle more con- 


venient, men would generally prefer 
the Yard to Mt. Auburn St. There 
is a strong feeling that something 
should be done toward making the 
Yard rooms approximately modern ; 
and the action of the Corporation 
with regard to Walter Hastings met 
with general disapproval among the 
students. 

The question of a press club, not to 
say a press censorship, continues to 
stir up the undergraduates, who feel 
that before next fall, when the football 
season opens, measures must be taken 
to prevent the publication of false and 
prejudicial stories in certain of the 
Boston daily papers. Last fall such a 
protection would have prevented most 
of the trouble which arose after the 
Pennsylvania game, and owed its ex- 
tent almost wholly to the unfounded 
reports of two Boston papers. An 
actual censorship would, however, be 
neither advantageous nor possible ; and 
the editors of the college papers are 
trying to hit upon some scheme which 
will at least prevent “scare” stories 
from being generally believed. 

The chosen occupations of the mem- 
bers of the Senior class cover, as usual, 
a wide range. Business, in one form 
or another, comes first, with 114 men ; 
law is second with 90. Engineering 
has 50, teaching 48, medicine 35, jour- 
nalism 18; 14 are registered as “stu- 
dents.” Architecture also has 14, the 
ministry 12, chemistry 7, political 
work 5, and music 3. Forestry, inte- 
rior decorating, and landscape archi- 
tecture claim 2 each; and the class 
has one botanist, one anthropologist, 
and one actor. 51 are as yet undeeided, 
and 2 intend to have no occupation 
whatever. 

The Senior Picnic took place at 
Nantasket, on June 2. About 300 Sen- 
iors went on the expedition, and suc- 
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ceeded in demoralizing what little of 
the Nantasket Beach settlement had 
already arrived on the scene. All 
sorts of curious sports, on land and in 
the water, were held; and it is be- 
lieved that the Mining and Engineer- 
ing clubs played a baseball game. 
The day was pleasant, and the picnic, 
according to the Crimson headlines, 
“ wonderful.” 

The work of the Phillips Brooks 
House this year has proved unusually 
successful. This is largely due to 
the newly organized Phillips Brooks 
House Association, which has absorbed 
the various smaller interests centred 
at Brooks House, and has earried on 
the work of all with great energy. 
Over 120 men have been working in 
settlements and boys’ clubs, while 
about 100 others have taken part in 
entertainments for the benefit of poor 
churches and social settlements. Two 
clothing collections have been made, 
and about 25 cases of clothing and 
magazines sent to reliable philanthro- 
pic institutions. The enrolment in the 
courses for Bible study has been more 
than twice what it was in 1903-04. 
The membership of the Phillips Brooks 
House Association is now over 500, 
showing that the student body is gen- 
uinely interested in this philanthropic 
work, 

The proposed union with the Insti- 
tute of Technology has continued to 
call forth general disapproval from the 
students, and when the vote of the 
M. I. T. corporation in favor of the 
merger was announced, considerable 
fear was expressed that the Harvard 
Corporation would follow Tech.’s lead. 
The whole question has been magni- 
fied for the student body by the gen- 
eral lack of definite knowledge, occa- 
sioned largely by the reticence of the 
ruling powers at Harvard. So little 
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is known among the students about 
the Corporation, its field of authority, 
and its make-up, that unfounded sus- 
picion is inevitable. 

The first prizes to be awarded this 
spring were the Boylston prizes for 
elocution, the recipients being: first 
prizes, H. S. Deming, ’05, and P. H. 
Noyes, ’06; second prizes, W. H. 
Davis, ’05, L. Carroll, 06, and W. 
Tyng, ’05. The first Bowdoin Prize 
for English Dissertations for under- 
graduates was awarded toS. Hale, ’05 ; 
the second prizes to F. H. Lahee, ’07, 
C. C. Washburn, '05, and H. A. Bel- 
lows, 06. The graduate prizes were 
won by C. L. B. Shuddemagen, 1G., 
A. F. Blakeslee, p ’00, and D. P. 
Lockwood, 2G. The Hill prizes, of- 
fered for the best essays on the sub- 
ject “ Why should a Student choose 
Harvard University ?” were awarded 
as follows: first graduate prize, A. 
A. Ballantine, ’04; second graduate 
prize, J. D. Greene, ’96 ; first under- 
graduate and Professional School prize 
K. McLeod, ’05 ; second undergrad- 
uate and Professional School prize, 
J. A. Harley, 06. The Garrison prize 
for the best English poem on any 
one of a number of given subjects 
was won by C. T. Ryder, 06. The 
Sargent prize, for the best metrical 
translation of a given ode of Horace, 
was won by R. E. Bates, 05. The 
Sohier prize went to W. R. Nelles, 
705. The Billings prize for excel- 
lence in pulpit delivery was won by 
R. F. Leavens, 2Dv., and W. H. Par- 
ker, 3Dv. 

The Memorial Society elected of- 
ficers for the coming year as follows : 
Pres., Prof. G. H. Palmer, ’64; vice- 
pres., W. C. Lane, ’81; sec., L. W. 
Clark, Jr., ’06; treas., C. Burling- 
ham, 06; archivist, C. E. Ware, Jr., 
06. — The Lampoon has taken on G. 
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H. Cox, sp., D. W. Streeter, ’07, E. D. 
Biggers, ’07, R. J. Walsh, ’07, K. G. 
Carpenter, ’08, and C. Wiggins, ’08, 
as regular editors, W. C. Dexter, ’05, 
as an honorary editor, and A.S. Cobb, 
07, W. B. Long, ’07, M. Griswold, 
07, J. J. Tracy, ’07, and G. A. Leland, 
07, as business editors. The Lam- 
poon sanctum has been entirely re- 
modeled, two of the rooms being 
thrown into one; and a bricked-up 
fireplace, which was discovered when 
the partition was torn down, has been 
opened, and fitted with a mantelpiece. 
— The Crimson will next fall be in 
charge of the following officers : Pres., 
N. Kelley, 06 ; managing editor, J. 
D. Eliot, 06; sec., H. Green, ’08 ; 
business manager, L. I. Neale, ’06 ; 
assistant business manager, J. J. Rowe, 
07. 

In Sanders Theatre on the evening 
of May 26 the Harvard and Cornell 
musical clubs held their first dual 
concert. As it was the day before 
the Cornell-Harvard boat-race on the 
Charles, a large number of Cornel 
men were in Cambridge; and the 
concert was in every way successful. 
The University Banjo Club has elected 
S. Titcomb, ’06, leader, in place of H. 
W. Paine, 06, resigned. F. W. von 
Schrader, ’06, has been elected secre- 
tary of the club. 

An innovation at Memorial Hall 
which has materially benefited the 
members is the adoption of white coats 
as the regulation dress for the waiters. 
Each waiter is provided with two 
coats, one of which is cleaned every day 
by the Dining Association. This makes 
the Hall far more attractive than it 
was when dark coats and unpleas- 
antly dirty shirts were the rule. — 
At Randall Hall the following officers 
have been elected for next year : Pres., 


G. G. Smith, 2M. ; vice-pres., F. H. 


Birch, 2L.3 sec.-treas., S. F. Peavey, 
07; directors, E. H. Beals, 3L., W. 
B. Russell, 1M., N. S. McKendrick, 
2G., H. K. Alden, ’06, W. V. Green, 
06, E. F. Sampson, ’06, A. B. Church, 
07, W. H. Keeling, ’07, F. C. Niewig, 
07, G. C. Bates, 08, J. S. Davis, ’08. 
—The Political Club has elected of- 
ficers for next year as follows: Pres., 
A. C. Blagden, ’06 ; vice-pres., R. L. 
Hale, ’06; sec.-treas., L. I. Neale, 
706. — The Natural History Society 
has elected the following officers : 
Pres., L. J. Cole, 3G.; vice-pres., T. 
Barbour, ’06 ; corresponding sec., R. 
S. Eustis, ’07 ; recording sec., J. Mur- 
doch, Jr., 06; treas., H. M. Turner, 
706; librarian, J. T. Nichols, 06 ; 
seventh member of executive commit- 
tee, J. E. Gardner, 08. — The Pen and 
Brush Club officers are: Pres., F. H. 
Haskell, ’06 ; vice-pres., C. Everett, 
707; sec., F. W. Wead, ’07; treas., 
W. G. Thomas, ’07; librarian, B. 
Hall, 07. In its annual competition, 
J. H. Breck, ’07, and H. M. Turner, 
’06, received first prizes in decorative 
design, J. H. Breck, 07, and R. F. 
Otero, ’05, first prizes for sketches in 
water-color, and H. E. Warren, 1G., 
first prize for sketches in black and 
white. 

The Corporation has voted to allow 
the Union dues to be entered on the 
term-bills. This removes one of the 
chief obstacles to the increase of the 
Union membership; fer many men 
who do not join at the beginning of 
the year by reason of the constant and 
discouraging demands for money neg- 
lect to join later, though the financial 
pressure is less. As most men do not 
pay their own term-bills, lack of im- 
mediate spare cash will no longer pre- 
vent men from joining the Union. 
This change is the fourth important 
innovation made by the Union manage- 
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ment this year. The first, the reduc- 
tion in the price of the table d’héte 
dinner, rendered the dining-room far 
more popular than it had previously 
been. The second innovation was the 
dance given by the Junior members, 
which was most successful in giving 
the Union a new prominence in college 
life. The same end was served by 
the third novelty, the Union spread on 
Class Day. The Union seems to have 
found its true position in the Uni- 
versity, and is rapidly becoming in- 
dispensable to the life of the student 
body. 
H. A. Bellows, ’06. 


ATHLETICS. 
Baseball, 


The baseball season, which started 
in even more promisingly than usual, 
ended with a defeat by Yale, and the 
consequent loss of the championship. 
Up to the very close of the season the 
University Team appeared as strong as 
any in recent years. The Princeton 
game, won by Harvard, 6-1, was a 
brilliant exhibition of fast and dashing 
ball. Pennsylvania was twice defeat- 
ed, once by clever playing, and once 
through its own errors. The team 
entered upon the Yale series with every 
prospect of victory. The first game, 
stopped in the 11th inning by rain, 
was for half the time played in a mist 
that rendered good baseball almost 
impossible. The second game was 
a great disappointment. Yale out- 
played Harvard after the third inning, 
and hit Coburn heavily. 


Record for the Season. 


April 5. H., 5; U. of Vermont, 0. 
8. H., 8; Trinity, 1. 
11. H., 13; Syracuse, 4. 
15. H., 14; West Point, 2 
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April 19. H., 23; Carlisle, 2. 
22. H., 5; Williams, 3. 
25. H., 3; Amherst, 4. 
27. H., 12; Bates, 1. 
29. H., 3; Dartmouth, 1. 
May 1.H., 6; Andover, 4. 
3. H., 16; Colby, 5. 


6. H., 1; Holy Cross, 6. 
10, H., 5; Cornell, 1. 
13. H., 5; Pennsylvania, 1. 
17. H., 1; Brown, 2. 
20. H., 6; Princeton, 1. 
24. H., 16; Williams, 1. 
31. H., 4; Brown, 2. 

June 3. H., 1; Dartmouth, 5. 
7. H., 5; Bowdoin, 0. 
10. H., 7; Pennsylvania, 5. 
14. H., 5; Columbia, 1. 
17. H., 8: Holy Cross, 9. 
22. H., 1; Yale, 1. 
27. H., 2; Yale, 7. 


Runs: H., 175; opponents, 69. 


Games: H., 18; opponents, 6; tied, 1. 


Batting Averages. 






A.B, B.H 
WRtEOWG «6:0 .0.060. ccc ence 101 34 
INS sos sess <neninsae coe 27 9 
Spencer...eseeeeeeee eeceees 28 9 
Teomard ...ssecsccecsccccce 90 24 
McCarty ....sccccccccccves 64 17 
PNM G5 5s seh adicetacce cine 85 21 
FROTMAN << ceccsccccesccses 63 15 
Stephenson 92 20 


Schoenfuss 





Roemible, 9b. ...ccccesces 8 12 
Speneer, r. f., c. f...-+++ & © 
Schoenfuss, c.f.,p...... 4 2 


P.O & &£. 

Greenough, r. f......+-- 7 0 0 
Randall, 12 D....scccccses 195 8 3 
Stephenson, c.......-+++ 209 «37 4 
Castle, p. ...-cccccccese 6 18 1 
Kernan, 1. f..... cece 27 2 2 
McCarty, r. f., 1 b...... 47 2 5 
Coburn, p....--cececees 8 44 6 
Leonard, 3 b..... oc 8 SI 8 
Matthews, 8. 8 30.032 9 
Bradbury,2b.,r.f....-. 12 15 4 
Dexter, 2 b., c. f. .eeeee- 24 14 9 
5 

| 

4 

61 


TN isccccecceessscs OLE Sit 


1, 
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First Yale Game, Cambridge, June 22, 


1905. 
HARVARD. 

A.B. R. B.H. P.O. A. EB. 

CTT, caccsshcavese 5 0 01 0 0 
Leonard, 33b.....++-..++- S ea 2 B32 *@ 
Stephenson, c....-.....++ . Oo @ 3 8 @ 
Matthews, 8. 8............ a ae ee ee ieee | 
Ps Bs ace esce noes 3; 8 12s 9 
ee 3001 0i1 
MoCarty, £. £......00000. 4 0.03.2 0 ®* 
DENG SD..055.-.508 8 42 2 2 0 
Ske swonesececeen 3 00 0 0 0 
ee 33 1 4 32% 6 2 

YALE. 

A.B. RB. B.H. P.O. A. E. 

DMarsad: T. E..2 20006 c0c00 S31. 3 2 0 8 
O’Brien, 8. 8....-++++6 wa 8 P 2 ie 
Kinney, 3b..........-..5 0 1 4 0 1 
ee Seer us) 80 8 © 0 
Huiskamp, ¢. f.........++ 30223 1 
Bowman, 1 b....-----.00 .. © 89 1 0 
Camp, 2 b.....---+-+000- 400383 4 1 
Chapin, C..... .....+-++. 3 009 0 0 
Jackson, P..----++.+e0e 40003 0 
DR: css ebosk Kee 3 1 6 3 10 38 

* Kinney out, hit by batted ball. 
Innings..1 2 3 45 6 7 8 9 10 11 

Harvard...0 100000000 0-1 


Yale....... 1000000000 0—1 


Sacrifice hits: Stephenson, Matthews, Ran- 
dall, Huiskamp. Stolen bases: Stephenson, Mat- 
thews, Randall, Barnes, Kinney. Double plays: 
Matthews to Randall, Huiskamp to Kinney, Bow- 
man to Camp. Bases on balls — by Coburn : Coté 
2, Chapin; by Jackson: Stephenson, Dexter, 
Bradbury. Struck out—by Coburn: Barnes, 
Bowman, Chapin 2, Jackson 2; by Jackson: Ker- 
nan, Matthews, Dexter 2, McCarty, Coburn, 3. 
Umpire: Hurst. 


Second Yale Game, New Haven, June 
27, 1905. 


YALE. 

A.B. R. BH. P.O. A. EB. 

NS rere 4113 0 0 
PRIOR, G. B, osc 0ccsccses @ais23 6 
Kinney, 3b...... Beupse nee & 2.2.2 & ss 
Sys 318 1080 0 
Huiskamp, r.f............ ® 22 8 *),*” 
NS ere 4 0114 0 0 
| & 1 14 -3-3.8 
Changi, C..cccccccceccess 3001 0 4 
PNR Dis secn se consecs $ 1.0 282 4.9 
Totals...s.sseoeeee 3d FT 6 27 13 1 


HARVARD. 

A.B. RB. B.H. P.O. A. E. 
ee a 2d 2..6.8.98 
BRN Osc ocsansexnc B Oe De ed SD 
Stephenson, c............ . 62 3 3% 
Matthews, 8. 8............ o> > oe ee 8 
MOMMA, 2D, oc siccaccieccs 4 f.41.86.23.8 
Greenough, r. f.......... » © 8 ft ®@ A 
aor a a ee ee 
Bradbury, 2 b............ 202 065 2 
OS ee 3.000 4 0 
*Schoenfuss............. Dp. 0: ©» 0d. @ 
eer ee is 8 2 D8 

MNONE. o5sseane 31 2 8 24 12 6 
* Batted for Greenough in 9th. 
+ Batted for Dexter in 9th. 
Innings....... 123456 6.7 86 9 
MND. ax enisncnais 00022300 —7 
Harvard........ 100000310 0—2 


Two-base hit: Bowman. Home run: Barnes. 
Sacrifice hit: Leonard. Stolen bases: Kernan, 
Kinney, Bowman. Bases on balls — by Coburn: 
Coté; by Jackson: Schoenfuss. Struck out — by 
Ceburn: Barnes, Kinney, Camp 2; by Jackson: 
Greenough. Umpire: Smith. 


After the season had closed, B. K. 
Stephenson, 06, was elected captain 
of the Nine for next year. He played 
in the outfield on the University Team 
in his Freshman year, and for two 
years has been catcher. P. N. Coburn, 
this year’s pitcher, who is ineligible 
next year on account of the 4-year 
rule, will act as coach. — The Leiter 
Cup series was unusually successful by 
reason of the large number of teams 
entered. An All-Leiter nine, selected 
after the series, was easily defeated 
by the University second nine, the 
score being 21-6.— The Interclass 
Games were played early in June. 
The Seniors beat the Juniors, 8-4, and 
the Freshmen the Sophomores, 4-2. 
The Seniors won the final game, de- 
feating the Freshmen, 8-4. — The 
Freshman Nine, of which L. Fischel 
was captain, had a rather erratic sea- 
son. The first game with the Yale 
Freshmen was lost, 4-1, Harvard 
being unable to hit. Before the second 
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game with Yale 1908, this time played 
in Cambridge, a great appeal was made 
to the entire class to join in support- 
ing the team ; and the Yale Freshmen 
were overwhelmingly beaten, the score 
being 13-4.—Some disturbance was 
created by the fact that J. B. Mahar, 
’07, who played right field on the Uni- 
versity Nine in many of the earlier 
games, including the first U. of P. 
game and that with Princeton, was 
declared by the Athletic Committee 
ineligible for any University teams. 
The decision was announced on May 
29, up to which time Mahar had been 
playing regularly with the Nine. 


Rowing. 


This being the first year of profes- 
sional coaching for the crews, the work 
onthe river was followed with great 
interest. Up to within a few days of 
the Yale races things seemed pretty 
discouraging ; but the result of the 
races was felt by the students to jus- 
tify the work and methods of Mr. 
Wray. The race with Cornell, held on 
the Charles, May 27, was a great dis- 
appointment. The University Crew 
rowed over the mile and seven eighths 
course with little speed and no form; 
and the Cornell crew, rowing easily 
and smoothly, won by 6} lengths. The 
time was 10 m., 9} s., Harvard cross- 
ing 214seconds after Cornell. The 
crews rowed in the following order: 

Harvard — Stroke, Shepard; 7, 
George; 6, Filley; 5, Lawson; 4, Plea- 
souton; 3, Flint; 2, Tappan; bow, 
Burchard; cox., Chase. 

Cornell — Stroke, E. T. Foote; 7, 
Lee; 6, Fernon; 5, G. W. Foote; 4, 
Dodd; .3, Boesch; 2, Barton; bow, 
Stowell; cox., Taylor. 

The Cornell race was preceded by 
races between Weld and Newell picked 
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crews, Freshman graded crew races, 
and by the Carroll Cup race for single 
shells, which was won by E. E. Smith, 
2L. Onthe same day the American 
Henley was held at Philadelphia. The 
Harvard Freshman crew, which had 
previously won the interclass cham- 
pionship in the Beacon Cup regatta, 
easily won the race for second eight- 
oared shells, defeating the University 
of Pennsylvania Freshmen, the West 
Philade)phia Boat Club, and the Ves- 
per Boat Club. The University four- 
oar lost by four lengths to the Phil- 
adelphia Barge Club. The Freshman 
eight rowed in the following order : 
Stroke, Morgan; 7, Amberg; 6, Fish; 
5, Warren; 4, Richardson; 3, Fahne- 
stock; 2, Despard; bow, Wiggins; 
cox., Arnold. 

After the Cornell race there fol- 
lowed a period of consistently poor 
work, rendered worse by frequent 
changes in the order of rowing. Capt. 
Filley went back to stroke. Newhall 
was promoted from the Junior Class 
crew to No. 4 in the University boat. 
The Freshmen continued to row well 
while the Four-Oar was uncertain. The 
University squad left for Gales Ferry 
on June 12, the Freshmen following 
the next day. Here all the Harvard 
crews began to improve, and for two 
weeks preceding the race the work 
was steadily good. 


YALE RACES, JUNE 29. 


Although Harvard lost the ’Varsity 
Race with Yale, the season was the 
best we have had for several years. 
The effects of Coach Wray’s training 
appeared in every contest. We won 
the Freshman and the Four-Oar races, 
and the ’Varsity gave one of the finest 
exhibitions of pluck ever seen on the 
Thames, being beaten by only 24 sec- 
onds, or less than a length. 
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The Four-Oar Race 
was rowed down stream at 11 A. M.,, 
from Red Top to the Navy Yard; 
but, although the Yale men held on 
doggedly, they were behind from start 
to finish. 


HARVARD ’VARSITY FOUR. 


Position. Name. Wt. Ht. Age 
Stroke...W. W. Corlett..... 160 510 20 
Bicnsses E. George.......... 172 600 24 
B.ccccces BRI TEMR oscse'es 165 511 22 
Bow..... E. Farley........... 155 600 19 
Cox...... J.R. Montgomery. 110 5 03} 22 


YALE ’VARSITY FOUR. 


Position. Name. Wt. Ht. Age. 
Stroke...H. Boulton......... 152 600 19 
Bicnwewet H. C. Williams... .. 172 601 20 
Z.sccrccce B. C. Hoppin....... 182 6 014 20 
Bow..... W. McC. Bilair...... 146 511 2 


Cox......J. H. Kruttschnitt 116 507 20 


OFFICIAL TIME. 


Harvard. Yale. 
DMMB. sca 0 <ncscesccccs 2.45 2.48 
Bo PRB. ois vasecccconess 5.30 5.35 
BE GDN ica tse scevases 8.30 8.34 
| PPT er 11.22 11.27 


The Freshman Race 


was started almost immediately. For 
the first half-mile the crews kept side 
by side; then Harvard drew away and 
won easily in fairly good time. 


HARVARD FRESHMAN EIGHT. 


Position. Name. Wt. Ht. Age. 
Stroke...C. Morgan, Jr. ..... 166 509 19 
Fosovases H. V. Amberg...... 165 602 18 
Bivessery BS We eosccsace 165 602 20 
Dircsanns 8. D. Warren, Jr... 186 601 18 
Ei ccccscs J. Richardson, Jr... 177 601 18 
3........8. A. Fahnestock... 163 511 19 
Rivcsusee C. L. Despard...... 159 601 2 
Bow..... ee a 148 600 19 
DOK scicas R. V. Arnold...... 112 506 18 


YALE FRESHMAN EIGHT. 


Position. Name. Wt. Ht. Age. 
Diisswss ere 165 511 18 
Ueinenae eS ery es 173 600 18 
C..c0000 2 ae 175 602 19 
Bowes ess L. M. Bigelow........ 188 6 013 «19 


4...... .R. J. Doty........... 168 6014 21 





Buccsecn Re, Fem Pei ne ceccess 174 600 19 
Bnveces O. 8. Kelley -- 168 602 18 
Bow....8. P. Rockwell....... 164 600 19 
Cox .....J. A. Colston......... 104 504 18 


OFFICIAL TIME. 





Harvard. Yale. 

2.13 

5.00 

> 7.31 

BiG aiccbavbanssccuctsende 9.59 10.04 


The ’Varsity Race. 
At 4.30 p. m. the referee called the 


great race, which was rowed upstream 
from the railroad bridge, under not 
very good conditions for fast time. 
Harvard had the west course. Yale 
gained a slight lead at the start, and 
Harvard never pulled ahead, but clung 
tenaciously to her side. The two crews 
went mile after mile, almost stroke for 
stroke. At 3 miles Yale had 7 sec- 
onds’ lead; but Harvard spurted and 
reduced this to 24 seconds at the fin- 
ish, with a fair prospect, if there had 
been more distance, of outlasting her 
rival. At the close, the Yale men 
were nearly exhausted, while the Har- 
vard men seemed in good condition. 


HARVARD ’VARSITY EIGHT. 


Position. Name. Wt. Ht. Age. 
ES O. D. Filley (capt.).... 170 6.00 22} 
Bcuekeack A es 185 6.01 23 
Bisssxccs R. L. Bacon........ e-. 180 6.01 21 
Bissancdd Oe eee rey 178 6.00 24 
Rivasseed D. A. Newhall......... 175 6.00 22 
Bissenwee A ee 168 5.11 20 
Z.ccccces R. M. Tappan.......... 164 6.00 20 
Bow..... L. Burchard........... 164 5.10 22 
OE can A. E. Chase ........006 115 5.07 20 


YALE ’VARSITY EIGHT. 


Position. Name. Wt. Ht. Age. 
Beisvcews H. L. Whitney......... 163 6.01 21 
Tosnvesnw J. P. Kineom. ....ccc0e0 176 6.01 22 
Bikesaney R. C. Whittier......... 191 6.02 21 
Bicscwsse R. R. Chase. .......0 190 6.02 21 
Bossences Hi. Th. Booth. ..ccccccsce 186 6.01 22 
Riineceus B. ©. Moree ....ccces06 167 6.01 21 
Buvcccaee A. C. Ortmayer........ 182 6.014 20 
BOW... K. E. Weeks.......... 157 6.01 21 
DNS Seas D. Barkolaw.........-- 102 5.07 17 
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OFFICIAL TIME. 
YALE. HARVARD. 
$ mile .....ccecesecceseccocs 2.22 2.23 
LID ons sacndawe en eedcasien 5.10 5.12 
14 mile........ cece cceccceecs 8.01 8.04 
BD WAOG cscs cs cavccccccciosce 10.47 10.53 
BRAMMER ES kno cewas evciones 13.42 13.46 
BOE ionic nescscewsies o55 16.37 16.43 
SA miles .....sccccccccavsecs 19.34 19.35 
Finish ..... Occ cvccccocccoecs 22.334 22.36 


St. 3 4 3 1:13:13 1} 2 23 232 3 Fin, 
Yale ... 3434: 3 
Harvard, 33 33 34 








On Wednesday, June 28, two pre- 
liminary and unofficial races were 
rowed. A Freshman four-oar from 
each college was formed, and the two 
crews rowed a mile. Harvard won 
by about 3 lengths in 5 min., 33 see. 
A mile race for “ gentlemen’s” eights 
was next rowed. The distance was 
half a mile; Harvard won by about 3 
feet in 2 min., 32 see. All the men in 
the Harvard eight were undergradu- 
ates, but some of the Yale oarsmen, 
notably Hartwell and Graves, had 
been out of college more than ten 
years. ‘The two eights were made up 
as follows : 

Harvard — Stroke, Shepard; 7, 
Guild; 6, Derby; 5, Judd; 4, Plea- 
sonton; 3, Bowditch; 2, Ofiativia; 
bow, Mason; cox., Whitney. 

Yale — Stroke, Bogue; 7, Low; 6, 
Kuntzig; 5, Graves; 4, Hartwell; 3, 
Hooker; 2, Fish; bow, Auchincloss ; 
cox., Olmstead. 

Similar contests are to be arranged 
in other years. A. B. Graves, Yale, 
792, has offered a $250 cup to be con- 
tested for annually by eight-oar crews 
of Harvard and Yale graduates who 
have been out of college at least two 
years, and Stuyvesant Fish, Yale, ’05, 
has given a similar cup to be rowed 
for by four-oar crews of graduates. 
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Track. 


The Dual Meet with Yale, held at 
New Haven on May 20, was won by 
Yale, 65} to 383. The weather was 
unfavorable, the wind being so strong 
that the sprints were run in the oppo- 
site direction, and with the wind. For 
this reason the records of Capt. Schick 
and L. P. Dodge, ’08, both of whom 
ran the 220-yds. dash in 212 s., were 
not allowed to stand as the dual record 
for the event. Harvard was strongest 
in the sprints and the broad jump, 
while Yale won 6 or more points in 
the 880-yds. and mile runs, the high 
and low hurdles, the hammer-throw, 
high jump, and pole-vault. 


The Summary : 


100-yds. dash. --Won by W. A. Schick, Jr., 
05; second, R. L. Twitchell, Y.; third, L. P. 
Dodge, 08. Time, 94 s. 

220-yds. dash. —Won by W. A. Schick, Jr., 
05 ; second, L. P. Dodge, ’08; third, R. L. Twit- 
chell, Y. Time, 212 s. 

440-yds, run.-- Won by E. J. Dives, ’06; sec- 
ond, 8. R. Burnap, Jr., Y.; third, W. T. Coholan, 
Y. Time, 50} s. 

880-yds. run. — Won by E. B. Parsons, Y.; sec- 
ond, H. H. Whitman, ’06; third, V. V. Tilson, Y. 
Time, 1 m., 593 s. 

Mile run. — Won by C. B. Alcott, Y.; second, 
C. D. Hill, Y.; third, H. M. Turner, 06. Time, 
4 m., 32} 8. 

Two-mile run. — Won by W. J. Hail, Y.; sec- 
ond, W. G. Howard, ’07; third, M. H. Stone, ’07. 
Time, 9 m., 59} s. 

120-yds. hurdles. — Won by H. Eales, Y.; sec- 
ond, J. Stevenson, Y.; third, W. Soule, ’06. 
Time, 16} s. 

220-yds. hurdles. — Won by L. C. Porter, Y.; 
second, H. Eales, Y.; third, O. F. Rogers, Jr., 
08. Time,f243 s. 

High Jump.— Won by J. W. Marshall, Y. ; 
tied for second; J. J. Hasbrouck, Y., and R. E. 
Crane, 05. Height, 5 ft., 9} in. 

Broad Jump.— Won by W. B. Jordan, ’06 ; 
second, W. F. Knox, Y.; third, F. J. W. Ford, 
2L. Distance, 22 ft., 63 in. 

Shot-put. — Won by F. H. Schoenfuss, ’05; sec- 
ond, P. T. White, Y.; third, R. P. Kinney, Y. 
Distance, 44 ft., 7} in. 

Hammer-throw. — Won by G. Harris, Y.; sec- 
ond, T. L. Shevlin, Y.; third, R. Tripp, Y. Dis- 
tance, 149 ft., 1 in. 
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Pole-vault — Tied for first place, W. Dray, Y., 
and J. Hinton, Y.; tied for third place; E. M. 
Sawyer, 1 G., H. M. Behr, Y.,and J. F. O’Brien, 
Y¥. Height, 11 ft., 6 in. 


Harvard finished third in the Inter- 
collegiate Track Meet, held at Phila- 
delphia, May 26 and 27, scoring 20 1-2 
points. Cornell won with 30 1-2, Yale 
coming second with 28. Schick, as 
usual, won both the sprints, Dodge get- 
ting third place in the 220. Dives 
finished second in the 440. Crane tied 
for second place in the high jump, and 
Schoenfuss was second in the shot- 
put. 

On June 1, E. J. Dives, 06, was 
elected captain of the University Track 
Team for next year. Dives won his 
“H” in his Freshman year, and last 
year won the 440 in the international 
games at London. — The annual Field 
Day, after having been postponed 
several times, was finally held on May 
24, over 200 men entering. — The 
annual Interscholastic Track Meet, 
held under the auspices of the Har- 
vard Athletic Association, was won by 
Exeter, Worcester Academy being 
a fairly close second. 


Finor Sports. 


The interclass tennis tournament 
was held May 1, the winners being — 
1905, F. J. Sulloway ; 1906, R. N. 
Smither; 1907, J. M. Morse; 1908, C. 
C. Pell. The tournament was won by 
Sulloway, who defeated Smither, 9-7, 
8-6, 6-3, and Morse, 6-2, 6-2, 6-2. 
Immediately after the interclass tour- 
nament the trials for the University 
Tennis Team were held; and on May 
27 the Team defeated the Yale tennis 
team at Longwood, winning five out 
of six matches in siagles, and all three 
matches in doubles. The University 
Team consisted of F. J. Sulloway, ’05; 


B. S. Prentice, 05; F. F. de Rham, 
05; R. N. Smither, 06; W. M. Til- 
den, 05, and J. I. B. Larned, ’05. For 
next year H. H. Whitman, 06, has 
been elected captain. In the spring 
R. N. Smither will act as captain, 
Whitman being on the Track Team. 
Whitman has also been elected presi- 
dent of the Lawn Tennis Association, 
J. M. Morse, ’07, being vice-president, 
and R. N. Smither, ’06, secretary- 
treasurer. The Harvard interscholas- 
tic tennis tournament was won for the 
third consecutive time by N. W. Niles 
of Volkmann’s School. — The Univer- 
sity Lacrosse Team finished its season 
by winning from Pennsylvania, 3-1, 
and from Columbia, 8-1, and losing to 
Cornell, 64, and to Hobart, 6-5. In 
the interclass golf tournament the Ju- 
nior team easily won the victory. The 
individual championship of the Uni- 
versity went to A. L. White, ’06, who 
defeated W. F. Harrison, ’06, 3 up and 
2 to play, over the Oakley Country 
Club course. — The Cricket Team lost 
to Haverford, 138 to 68, and to Penn- 
sylvania, 152 to 99, and won from Cor- 
nell, 164 to 102. — The intercollegiate 
shoot, held at Philadelphia on May 6, 
was won by Princeton, with a score of 
220 out of a possible 250. Harvard 
was second with 215, Yale third with 
210, and Pennsylvania fourth, with 
207. N.C. Ward, ’05, has been elected 
captain of the team for next year. 
The annual baseball game between the 
Crimson and the Lampoon was played 
under the usual disastrous conditions; 
and no one could find out exactly which 
side won. The Crimson claimed the 
victory, and was generally thought to 
be justified in so doing. The Inter- 
paper Track Meet, instituted last year, 
was held late in May, and was won by 
the Crimson, with 35 points. The 
Monthly came second with 17, the Ad- 
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vocate third with 14, and the Lampoon 
last with 9. 


Football Schedule: Sept. 30, Wil- 
liams; Oct. 4, Bowdoin; Oct. 7, Uni- 
versity of Maine; Oct. 11, Bates; Oct. 
14, Springfield Training School; Oct. 
21, West Point (at West Point); Oct. 
28, Brown; Nov. 4, Carlisle Indians; 
Nov. 11, U. of Penn. (at Philadel- 
phia); Nov. 18, Dartmouth; Nov. 25, 
Yale. 


J2otes, 


The question of the relation of the 
student body to the expenses of Uni- 
versity athletics was brought up once 
more by the announcement that Har- 
vard Athletic Association membership 
tickets would no longer entitle the 
holder to a free seat at the Yale Base- 
ball game. It was pointed out by the 
Graduate Treasurer that at Yale no 
such privilege existed, and that it was 
manifestly unfair not to pay our due 
share of the expenses of the Yale series. 
The grumbling over this incident had 
not quite died when the Crimson pub- 
lished a letter from Prof. Coolidge, 
explaining the financial policy of the 
Athletic Committee. He strongly sup- 
ported the subscription system, just 
now an object of general disfavor 
among the undergraduates; and he 
explained the relation of the payment 
of the debt on the Stadium to the pay- 
ment of innumerable small bills for 
minor athletic enterprises. As the 
average undergraduate prefers not 
to notice this relation, but merely to 
clamor for support for the minor teams, 
Prof. Coolidge’s communication stirred 
up considerable opposition. — The un- 
dergraduate members of the Athletic 
Committee for next year are F. A. 
Goodhue, ’06, N. Kelley, ’06, and G. 
T. Sugden, ’07. — The rules governing 
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intercollegiate basketball have recently 
been considerably changed. Hereafter 
a basket from the floor is to count 
three points instead of two; the length 
of the half has been prolonged from 20 
to 25 minutes; and a number of new 
rules have been made relative to the 
duties of umpires and referees.— D. 
L. Pickman, ’07, has been appointed 
second assistant manager of the Track 
Team; and W. A. Spencer, ’06, and S. 
L. Kahn, ’07, are manager and assist- 
ant manager of the Basketball Team. 

Athletic Prospects: The outlook for 
1905-06 in the four major sports is 
on the whole decidedly encouraging. 
Of last year’s Eleven Capt. Hurley, 
Starr, Squires, White, Brill, Parker, 
and Montgomery will probably be 
eligible. There is plenty of good ma- 
terial for the position of half-back left 
vacant by Sperry; Nichols, Nesmith, 
Wendell, Foster, and Reynolds all 
having had ’Varsity experience. For 
full-back Hanley,who has been for two 
years on the University squad, seems 
the most promising man. The end 
material now in sight is mediocre; 
besides Montgomery there are half a 
dozen candidates, with little to choose 
among them. For the line, besides 
last year’s regular men, Oveson, Mc- 
Fadon, Carr, and Barney have all 
played on the first eleven, and Pell and 
Pierce, of the second eleven, and Tal- 
bot of the Freshman Team, are also 
promising men. In baseball the main 
problem will be to find a pitcher. 
Castle and Taylor, last year’s substi- 
tutes, are no more than fair. Hen- 
dricks,a Law School man, ineligible this 
year, and Lincoln, of the Freshman 
Nine, are also possibilities. The Nine 
will lose Capt. Randall at first, Brad- 
bury at second, Matthews at short- 
stop, Kernan at left field, and Coburn, 
pitcher. Kemble and Dexter both 
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played second base on the University 
Nine last year, and with Ware, of the 
Freshman Nine, will supply material 
for second and short-stop. McCarty, 
who covered first while Randall was 
out of the game last spring, will be 
a candidate for first-baseman, as will 
Wendell and Stephenson, of the Fresh- 
man Team. For the Crew the pros- 
pect is excellent, six of last year’s Eight 
being in all probability eligible. Be- 
sides this, three of the Four-Oar Crew 
will be in college; and the Freshman 
material is exceptionally good. For 
the Track Team the outlook is also 
bright. Though weakened by the loss 


of Capt. Schick, the Team will have 
Dodge in the sprints, Dives in the 440, 
Whitman in the 880, Turner in the 
mile, Howard, Stone, and King in the 
2-mile, Rogers in the hurdles, and Jor- 
dan and Ford inthe jumps. All these 
men have won their track “H,” and 
will form the nucleus of a strong team. 
As usual, the weak points are the shot- 
put, hammer-throw, and pole vault. 
But the only men of great value lost 
by the team are Schick, Schoenfuss, 
and Crane; and this leaves a large 
number of experienced men for next 
year’s team. 
H. A. Bellows, ’06. 


THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


ASSOCIATED CLUBS. 


The ninth meeting of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs, held at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, May 27, 1905, was distinctive 
from other meetings in that two Har- 
vard Clubs and a Yale Club joined in 
entertaining the delegates. 

By invitation of the Cincinnati Har- 
vard Club all delegates were asked to 
go first to Cincinnati and from there to 
Louisville onan Ohio River steamboat. 
In response to this invitation, repre- 
sentatives from nearly all the clubs 
of the Association met at Cincinnati, 
Friday morning, May 26, and were 
received by the Cincinnati men at the 
St. Nicholas Hotel. Alarge new packet 
had been chartered by the Cincinnati 
Club, and promptly at 9 A.M. it swung 
into midstream amid Harvard cheers 
from a group of nearly 125 men. As 
appeared in the local report, “ A Har- 
vard flag flew at the front, cares to the 
rear.” This trip down the river was 
a success instanter. The weather was 


ideal —a warm sun tempered by a cool 
breeze. The brilliant spring green of 
the banks and hills was a charming 
contrast to the deep blue sky and snow- 
white billowy clouds, and offered con- 
tinually changing and ever beautiful 
scenery. 

The inner man was amply provided 
for by the thoughtful and genial hosts, 
who had omitted nothing for the pleas- 
ure and comfort of their guests. Of 
amusement there was plenty. An or- 
chestra had been provided, and around 
it gathered a chorus with its soloists. 
The specialties of Jack Wendell, Wal- 
ter Cary, Clarence Falk, Herman 
Gade, and several others added much 
to the general good fun. Dancing and 
wrestling matches were arranged be- 
tween the roustabouts, with substantial 
prizes. The day passed all too quickly, 
and all regretted its ending. 

The boat arrived at Louisville at 
about 5 p.M.and was met by a delega- 
tion of the Louisville Club with car- 
riages and ’buses. 

That evening there was a “‘ smoker” 
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at the New Seelbach Hotel, where the 
uninitiated were introduced to the real 
Southern mint-julep. 

A meeting of the Council was held 
at 9 A.M. on Saturday morning, and at 
10 the business meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was called to order in the club- 
room of the New Seelbach, Pres. Ben- 
jamin Carpenter, ’88, of Chicago, pre- 
siding, and Dr. P. J. Eaton, ’83, of 
Pittsburg, as Secretary. 

After the disposal of formal matters, 
Merritt Starr, ’81, of Chicago, chair- 
man of the committee appointed at the 
last meeting to report on the Second- 
ary School question, outlined the work 
done, and explained certain features 
in the printed report of the com- 
mittee which was submitted to the 
meeting. 

Pres. Eliot followed Mr. Starr, com- 
plimenting the work of the committee 
and commending the subject to the 
careful consideration of all Harvard 
men. 

R. G. Brown, ’84, of Minneapolis, 
chairman of the committee on the 
“Three Years’ Course,” then pre- 
sented the report of his committee, 
which is printed elsewhere in this 
issue. 

The morning session adjourned 
shortly before noon and all delegates 
were taken by private cars to the 
Country Club, where they were guests 
at a very delightful luncheon given by 
the Yale Alumni of Louisville. This 
action of Yale in entertaining the visit- 
ing Harvard men was a bit of hospi- 
tality and evidence of good fellowship 
that was fully appreciated. 

An address by Pres. Eliot comprised 
the first part of the afternoon session. 
To this, several ladies and gentlemen 
had been invited. Pres. Eliot dwelt 
chiefly on the development of educa- 
tion, and the necessary reliance that 


must be placed on education to solve 
the problems of the South. This ad- 
dress is printed in full in the report of 
the meeting and will be read with 
great interest by those who were not 
fortunate enough to be present. After 
this address the visitors left the hall, 
and the regular business session was 
resumed. 

The action of the Council in present- 
ing the name of F. A. Delano, ’85, of 
Chicago, for Overseer from the West, 
was then endorsed. 

Charles Chauncey, ’59, of Philadel- 
phia, made an interesting presentation 
of the advisability of broadening the 
territory from which Overseers are 
drawn. 

A suggestion received from J. D. 
Greene, ’96, Secretary to Pres. Eliot, 
in regard to the appointment of Har- 
vard “Consuls” in various localities 
was then discussed, and the matter 
was referred to a committee. 

In a clever speech Kellogg Fair- 
bank, ’90, extended an invitation from 
Chicago to the Association to hold its 
next meeting there in May, 1906. The 
meeting recommended to the Council 
that this invitation be accepted. 

The following officers were chosen 
to serve during the ensuing year: 
Pres., G. D. Markham, ’81, of St. 
Louis ; vice-pres., F. G. Bromberg, 
’58, of Mobile ; secretary and treas- 
urer, V. H. May, ’95, of Milwaukee. 
The newly elected officers were called 
upon for short speeches, and Mr. 
Bromberg’s talk on education in the 
South brought out many interesting 
points. 

At the dinner given that evening by 
the Harvard Club of Kentucky to the 
Associated Harvard Clubs about 200 
men were present, and as special 
guests there were Morris G. Belknap, 
Yale, ’79, and Justice John M. Har- 
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lan. The dinner itself was excellent, 
and the committee in charge deserves 
much credit for the care given to all 
the details. The Glee Club with its 
soloists received full applause at the 
time, but its good work deserves a 
permanent word of praise. 

Prof. B. B. Huntoon, president of 
the Harvard Club of Kentucky, was 
toastmaster, and his heartiness and 
good fellowship added greatly to the 
success of the dinner. 

Pres. Eliot was the principal speaker 
and dwelt on the broadening influence 
of Harvard and spoke at considerable 
length on the question of the Three 
Years’ Course, which had been pre- 
sented before the morning session. 
His position is perhaps best expressed 
by the following quotation from his 
speech: “What we want at Cambridge 
is a three years’ course which will 
mean as much study, as much attain- 
ment, as much acquired power as the 
four years’ course has ever meant, and 
in aiming at this we are peculiar. We 
mean to remain peculiar. We are all 
agreed on this policy. ... By long 
discussion of many plans having vari- 
ous merits and various demerits, and 
finally by trial and experience we shall 
arrive at the safe issue, but always 
determined that we will not abate by 
one jot the requirements for the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts.” As an 
evidence of Harvard’s growth as a na- 
tional institution he pointed out the 
fact that endowment funds were now 
being received from New York and 
elsewhere outside of New England, 
when formerly endowments came al- 
most exclusively from those living 
near the College. 

M. G. Belknap, Yale, ’79, spoke on 
the community of interests between 
Harvard and Yale men, and was fol- 


lowed by B. A. Jenkins, / ’96, Presi- 


dent of the University of Kentucky, 
whose speech was full of anecdote 
and humor. After a few other short 
speeches the dinner closed with cheers 
for the Cincinnati and Kentucky Har- 
vard clubs, the Yale men of Louis- 
ville, Pres. Roosevelt, and Pres. Eliot. 

Many of the guests remained in 
Louisville over the following day, and 
the hospitality of the Louisville men 
continued unabated. All the visiting 
men were loud in their praise of our 
Southern hosts and felt that the open- 
hearted entertainment extended by 
both the Cincinnati and Kentucky 
clubs was one of the most delightful 
parts of the meeting. 

The committees on Secondary Schools 
and the Three Years’ Course have been 
reappointed to continue their investi- 
gations and to report at the next meet- 
ing of the Association. 

The Secondary Schools Committee 
is composed of Merritt Starr, ’81, 
Chicago ; W. H. Siebert, ’89, Central 
Ohio; A. B. Hart, ’80, Keene. 

The committee on the Three Years’ 
Course is composed of R. G. Brown, 
’84, Minnesota; W. C. Boyden, ’86, 
Chicago; C. B. Wilby, ’70, Cincin- 
nati. 

The committee appointed to report 
at the next meeting on the advisability 
of appointing Harvard Consuls is com- 
posed of Joseph Wilby, ’75, Cincin- 


nati; R. J. Cary, 90, Chicago; V. M. 


Porter, ’92, St. Louis. 

A full printed report of the meeting 
and the printed reports of the com- 
mittees on Secondary Schools and the 
Three Years’ Course are to be dis- 
tributed to members of clubs belong- 
ing to the Association. Others who 
may be interested can obtain copies of 
these reports by applying to the Secre- 
tary. 

Valentine H. May, ’95, Sec. 











NEW YORK CITY. 


The new Club House is proving most 
satisfactory to our members. The at- 
tendance is large and many members 
dine together in the grill-room. Un- 
fortunately, the completion of “ Har- 
vard Hall” is delayed so that the 
restaurant cannot accommodate all who 
wish to dine at the Club. 

The new Hall takes form as a very 
impressive room, combining spacious- 
ness and comfort. Although the 20 
bedrooms are fairly well occupied, non- 
resident members may feel that they 
are sure of finding accommodations at 
the Club. It is hoped this feature will 
become popular with the non-resident 
members. 

No formal celebration has yet been 
held in the new Club House. Plans 
are now being made for house-warm- 
ing festivities in October, when “Har- 
vard Hall” will be ready to show to the 
members and their friends. 

The annual meeting was held in 
June and officers elected according to 
the nominations reported in the last 
issue. 

T. W. Slocum, ’90, Sec. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


On Feb. 4, 1905, the following were 
elected officers for the year: Pres., 
Vanderlynn Stow, ’80; vice-pres., 
M. C. Sloss, ’90, and H. H. Sherwood, 
82; treas., J.S. Severance, L.S. S. 
’63 ; sec., R. C. Harrison, ’90. 

Since January, 1904, the following 
new members have been elected: 
John McNaught, / ’69; Dr. A. E. Gar- 
ceau, M. S.’78; R. F. Lewis, ’90; 
Geo. J. Peirce, s °90; W. E. Ritter, 
p’91; F. E. Farrington, 94; P. H. 
Lombard, ’95; D. F. Greany, °’97; 
W. M. O’Connor, L.S.S. 97; B. F. 
Nourse, ’01 ; W. M. Hart, p ’01 ; O. F. 
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Cooper, 02 ; Philip Bancroft, 03; J. H. 
Browne, 03; A. G. Tasheira, 03; 
P. B. Anspacher, Sp. L. S. 1902-03 ; 
J. R. Robinson, Jr., 64 ; E. L. Brune, 
1’04. The active membership of the 
Club now numbers 137. 

The dinner of Feb. 4, 1905, was 
complimentary to Prof. G. H. Palmer, 
who was making a brief visit to Cali- 
fornia. There were 45 present, of 
whom 26 were members of the club. 
Among the other Harvard men present 
were Allen Wardner, ’95, and R. C. 
Porter, J ’98. Prof. Palmer gave a 
most interesting after-dinner talk. He 
enlarged upon the characteristics which 
it is the aim of Harvard to develop in 
those who come under her influence, 
which characteristics he summed up 
under the three heads of solidity, sim- 
plicity, and serviceability. He also 
discussed the practical present needs of 
the University. As one means of meet- 
ing the University’s pressing need for 
money he advocated an increase in the 
annual tuitionfee. Hereferred to the 
fact that the amount of the annual tui- 
tion fee has not been changed for 40 
years, although the value of a dollar is 
to-day very much less than it was when 
the annual tuition fee was fixed at the 
present amount, and although the edu- 
cation which has been furnished has 
been constantly improving at a con- 
stantly increasing cost. He argued that 
the outlay required for the furnishing 
of such an education as it is the ambi- 
tion of the University to furnish must 
increase from year to year not only in 
the totalamount annually expended but 
also in the annual expense for each stu- 
dent. For these reasons he expressed 
the opinion that the process of increas- 
ing the tuition fee ought to be repeated 
at regular intervals. Prof. Palmer 
also explained the various propositions 
which had up to that time been made 
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looking toward a more or less com- 
plete amalgamation, merger, or alli- 
ance, whatever it may be called, of the 
Mass. Institute of Technology and 
Harvard University. 

Another regular quarterly meeting 
of the Club, with less formality, was 
held on April 20, at the Delmonico 
Restaurant. On that occasion 24 mem- 
bers of the Club and a few of their 
friends had the pleasure of extending 
a welcome to Hall McAllister, ’87, who 
had been away from San Francisco for 
some years. He came to California 
this year as a member of Miss Mar- 
garet Anglin’s troupe, and appeared 
in several of the plays which she pre- 
sented during her engagement here. 

At the April meeting it was voted 
that the amount of the scholarship an- 
nually offered by the Club to a gradu- 
ate of either the University of Cali- 
fornia or Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity desirous of pursuing postgrad- 
uate study at Cambridge be increased 
for the year 1905-06 from $300 to 
$450. The scholarship for 1905-06 was 
awarded to M. J. Musgrove, a gradu- 
ate of the University of California. 

Last year the scholarship was award- 
ed to Yasunosuke Fukukita, a graduate 
of Leland Stanford Junior University, 
who although a Japanese, had been un- 
qualifiedly recommended by the fac- 
ulty of his University as the most com- 
petent among all the graduates of that 
University who were candidates for the 
scholarship. His specialty was Eng- 
lish literature. Unfortunately he was 
forced by reason of illness to give up 
his work at Cambridge without com- 
pleting the year in the Graduate School. 
He has returned to Japan, where he 
intends to write a history of the Jap- 
anese drama. 

On July 5, 1905, the Club held 
another regular quarterly meeting and 
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dinner at the Hotel St. Francis. That 
date was selected so as to accommodate 
the visiting members of the American 
Surgical Association, which held its 
annual meeting this year in San Fran- 
cisco. An effort was made to bring 
togetheras many as possible of the Har- 
vard medical men on the Pacific Coast. 
The membership of the Club includes 
14 Medical School men, nearly all of 
whom were present at the dinner. The 
total attendance was 49, including the 
following Harvard men not members 
of the Club: Dr. J. C. Warren, 
’63; Dr. Thomas Dwight, ’66; Dr. F.C. 
Shattuck, ’68; Dr. James Wier, m’72; 
Dr. M. H. Richardson, ’73; Dr. Jonas 
Clark, m ’05; Dr. J.C. Munro, ’81; Dr. 
Roswell Park, h’95; Dr. John War- 
ren, 96; Dr. R. F. O’ Neill, m ’97; Dr. 
G. S. Whiteside, m ’79; Dr. J. W. Foss, 
m ’97; Dr. W. F. McNutt, Jr., m 1900; 
and E. A. Gilmore, / ’99. 
eichard C. Harrison, ’90, Sec. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from infor- 
mation furnished by the Class Secretaries, and by 
the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associa- 
tions, and from other reliable sources. The value 
of this department might be greatly enhanced if 
Harvard men everywhere would contribute to it. 
Responsibility for errors should rest with the 
Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to as- 
sign recent Harvard men to their proper Class ; 
since many who call tt lves cl tes take 
their degrees in different years. It sometimes 
happens, therefore, that, in the news furnished 
by the Secretaries, the Class rating of the Quin- 
quennial Catalogue is not strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in 
the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and in 
the University Notes. 





LOST MEN. 


(= In this column are printed the names of 
men of whom their Class Secretaries desire in- 
formation. Any one who can send news of them 
is requested to address the Secretary of the Class 
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to which the missing members belonged, or the 
Editor of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, 
Cambridge. 


LOST MEN. 

1879. John E. Bonner; Frank 
Donaldson ; S. K. Lewis ; George S. 
Miller ; P. K. Solger ; Herbert Tap- 
pan; W. F. Towne ; John Vaughn. 

1891. Frank A. Smith ; Robert J. 
Burkitt; Angelo Lee; Charles A. 
Blake; Otis S. Hill; Charles B. 
Burke; Leo B. Thomas; Rufus S. 
Chase ; Arthur L. Bumpus ; Arthur B. 
Simonds ; Wm. B. Cohen; Geo. W. 
Blanchard ; Harry A. Potter; Ken- 
neth Brown ; Maurice J. Cody. 


1845. 


Dr. J. P. REyNoxps, Sec. 
416 Marlborough St., Boston. 

Samuel Fales Dunlap died, March 
31, 1905, at his home in New York 
City. Andrew Dunlap, his father, a 
native of Salem, a lawyer of much 
promise, died young. This the only 
child was born in Boston, July 23, 
1825; his mother, Lucy Ann Char- 
lotte Augusta [Fales] Dunlap, bring- 
ing him up there in the house of her 
father, whose name he bore. He had 
his early training at the Boston Latin 
School. After his graduation at Har- 
vard he was for a time attaché of the 
U. S. legation at Berlin under George 
Bancroft. On his return he became a 
student of law at Harvard. He was 
member of the New York Bar in 1848, 
and in the year following was admit- 
ted counselor in the U. S. Supreme 
Court. In 1850 appeared a new edi- 
tion of his father’s work, “ Dunlap’s 
Admiralty Practice, with Notes and 
Additions,” by S. F. Dunlap. Later, 
he was greatly interested in Oriental 
and Egyptian studies, publishing, 
partly in this country and partly in 
Europe, books and pamphlets upon 
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these subjects, to which he devoted 
much toilsome labor. He was long a 
member of the American Oriental So- 
ciety and of the New York Athenaeum 
Club. He had never married. 


1846. 


T. R. Ropmay, Sec. 
106 Spring St., New Bedford. 

The Class had their usual annual 
dinner at Young’s Hotel, Boston, June 
27,1905. There were present A. L. 
Merrill, J. B. F. Osgood, Rev. W. L. 
Ropes, and the Class Secretary. The 
meeting was very pleasant, and pro- 
longed to a somewhat late hour. The 
same were present — with the excep- 
tion of Abner L. Merrill — at Com- 
mencement, Cambridge, almost to the 
close of the exercises. 11 of the Class 
are still living. — Edwin Moses Bige- 
low died at Cambridge, April 21, 
1905 ; he was born at Marlborough, 
March 26, 1825. Since the death of 
his wife, 40 years ago, he had led a 
retired life. He adopted Leslie Hast- 
ings, of 5 Dana St., Cambridge. 


1849. 


T. K. Lorurop, Sec. 
27 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

Joshua Crane died at Dedham, Feb. 
21, 1905. He was born in Short St., 
now Kingston St., Boston, March 27, 
1828, the son of Joshua and Lucy 
(Sanger) Crane, and was the third of 
the name. He prepared for college 
at the Chauncey Hall School, and en- 
tered College with the Class of 1849. 
Athletics played but a small part in 
student life at Harvard during the 
middle of the 19th century, but Crane 
had always been a lover of boats and 
water. He joined the Oneida Boat 
Club, and was one of her crew in many 
races in which she was victorious. He 
intended to take up the profession of 
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architecture on graduating, but owing 
to the death in his Senior year of his 
father, he decided to go into business 
at once, and entered the employ of 
Enoch Train & Co., the well-known 
shipping merchants, with whom he 
remained three years. Opportunity 
then offering for the establishment of 
a branch shipping-house in Australia, 
he decided to accept it, and became a 
member of the firm of George F, 
Train & Co. of Melbourne, remaining 
there for about six years, when the 
firm was dissolved, and he returned to 
Boston. One of his voyages was made 
in the famous old clipper ship Red 
Jacket. While in Melbourne, he re- 
ceived from his classmates who were 
present at their fifth anniversary din- 
ner the menu card on which were the 
autographs of all the participants. 
This card is in the possession of his 
family. On his return to Boston, he 
went into the U. S. Sub-Treasury as 
chief clerk, later acting as assistant 
treasurer. On the breaking out of the 
Civil War he offered himself for en- 
listment, but was unable to pass the 
physical examination. He, however, 
sent a substitute, and rendered what 
service he could as a civilian. He 
took an active part in the “ Sailors’ 
Fair” held in the Boston Theatre, 
which raised the fund for the estab- 
lishment of “The National Sailors’ 
Home,” and was clerk of the board of 
trustees for 40 years, for the last 23 of 
which he was also treasurer of the cor- 
poration. From the Sub-Treasury he 
went into the office of the Michigan 
Central R. R.Co., remaining there until 
the removal of this office to Detroit. 
He then became clerk to the trustees of 
a large estate, and this position he held 
at the time of his death. He was also 
clerk and later one of the trustees of 
the Eastern R. R. Co., and president 
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and a director of the Commercial 
Wharf Co. In 1868 he married Annie 
E. Jose, of Portland, Me., and made 
his home in Brookline. While always 
interested in town affairs, he never 
eared to hold office; he served the 
town, however, as one of the auditors 
in 1877 and 1878, when their extended 
and critical reports upon the primitive 
and lax conditions of accounting led 
to a reform in the methods of the town 
book-keeping, and was, also, in 1877, 
one of a committee on regulations in 
regard to trust funds held by the 
town. He moved in 1902 to Dedham, 
where he died. For 25 years he 
passed his summers at Cataumet on 
Buzzards Bay, where he was the first 
to build a summer house. He wasa 
member of the Beverly Yacht Club, 
which has its home in that bay, and 
always retained through life a lively 
interest in the sports and amusements 
of the younger people about him. 
He showed to the end of his days 
the same straightforward, modest, and 
manly nature which characterized him 
and made him popular in college. 


1850. 
JOHN Noste, Sec. 


Court House, Boston. 

The usual quinquennial supper was 
omitted this year, so few could be 
present, and a noonday lunch at the 
Bellevue took its place. Of the 23 sur- 
vivors, 7 reported at the table, Frost, 
Noble, Quincy, Richardson, Robinson, 
Suter, and Williams. On Commence- 
ment Day, Matthews 5, as for many 
years, was open for the Class. The re- 
ception of the Class of ’55 at Phillips 
Brooks House was attended. — Six 
members answered the roll-call of the 
Classes at old Massachusetts, finding 
themselves ominously near the head 
of the line. At the boundary of the 
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College Yard they withdrew from the 
procession. 





1851. 
H. W. Haynes, See. 
239 Beacon Street, Boston. 
On July 12 Dr. S. A. Green de- 
livered the oration on the occasion of 
the 250th anniversary of the founda- 
tion of his native town, Groton. Dr. 
Green has been indefatigable in inves- 
tigation of its history and has pub- 
lished some thirty or more monographs 
upon various topics connected there- 
with. 
1853. 
S. S. SHaw, Sec. 
49 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. 
Davies Wilson died at Cambridge 
May 19, 1905. He was born at Cin- 
cinnati, O., Aug. 16, 1830. After some 
practical experience as an engineer in 
Ohio he went in that capacity to Kansas 
in 1855, but, finding himself engaged in 
litigation, he studied law and was ad- 
mitted to the Bar. On the admission 
of Kansas as a state he was elected to 
the House of Representatives for the 
year 1862. On the breaking out of the 
war he became volunteer aide-de- 
camp to Gen. Ewing at Kansas City, 
the headquarters of the District of the 
Border. In 1864 he served as private 
with the Kansas militia that took part 
in the repulse of Sterling Price at 
Westport, Mo. In 1865 he was com- 
missioned captain and assistant adju- 
tant-general, Kansas militia. After 
the war he became an examiner in the 
Patent Office at Washington, and on 
May 3, 1871, married Mehitable Calef 
Coppenhagen, a descendant of Robert 
Calef, the adversary of Cotton Mather 
on the question of witchcraft. He soon 
after resigned his position in the Patent 
Office and took up his residence at Cin- 
cinnati, where he spent eighteen years. 
In 1889 he moved to Washington, 
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D. C., and in 1901 to Cambridge. He 
leaves a widow but no children. 


1854. 


D. H. Coorrpesr, Sec. 
60 State St., Boston. 

Robert Charles Winthrop, Jr., who 
died at his home, 10 Walnut St., Bos- 
ton, on June 10, 1905, was the son of 
R. C. Winthrop, ’28, by his first wife, 
Eliza Cabot Blanchard, and was bern 
in Boston, Dec. 7, 1834. He fitted for 
College at Phillips Andover Academy. 
In College he was a member of the 
Hasty Pudding and Porcellian Clubs, 
and was the Class Orator. After 
graduating, he spent a year at the Law 
School, and was in the office of Hodges 
& Saltonstall. Was admitted to the 
Suffolk Bar in 1857, but never prac- 
tised. From 1857 to 1872 he resided 
most of the time in Europe ; since 
1872 Boston was his residence. He 
was an active member of the Mass. 
Historical Society, to whose Proceed- 
ings he contributed many papers, and 
for which he edited several volumes 
of manuscripts. His chief original con- 
tribution was a memoir of his father. 
He married (1) Frances Pickering 
Adams, of Boston, Oct. 15, 1857, who 
died without issue at Rome, Italy, 
April 23, 1860; and (2) Elizabeth Ma- 
son, of Boston, June 1, 1869, by whom 
he had a son, Robert M. Winthrop, 
95, and two daughters. — The Class 
has now 29 survivors. 


1855. 

E. H. Axssot, Sec. 

1 Follen St., Cambridge. 

The Class dined at the Union Club, 
as the Secretary’s guests, on the even- 
ing before Commencement. 24 were 
present out of the 34 survivors. Among 
them was our Class Orator, J. B. Clark, 
who had parted from us in May, 1861, 
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to return to Mississippi. He fought 
on the Confederate side, from the bat- 
tle of Bull Run to the surrender at Ap- 
pomattox, where he was present, spend- 
ing, however, one year as prisoner on 
Johnson’s Island. Heisthe proctor of 
the State University of Texas, which 
means, practically, the general chan- 
cellor and manager of the whole insti- 
tution, — which is now more than twice 
as large as Harvard College was when 
he graduated 50 years ago. The re- 
ception of the older classes in Phillips 
Brooks House on Commencement Day, 
between 12.30 and 2.30 Pp. M., was very 
acceptable. It begins a new custom, 
which provides excellently for the 
older graduates on Commencement 
Day. The stand-up railroad lunch, in 
the top of Massachusetts, would be for 
them a quite insufficient substitute for 
the old Commencement Dinner, de- 
fective as that was in nutrition and 
attractiveness. The Class invited to 
Phillips Brooks House, besides all the 
graduates who had taken degrees ear- 
lier than 1855, all the Class Secre- 
taries, as well as the survivors of the 
three subsequent classes who were in 
College with that of 1855. Each class- 
mate was allowed a number of cards 
of invitation, which were engraved 
and sent to his special friends. Many 
of the Professors, Overseers, and Fel- 
lows, also attended. The result was 
a meeting of older men, most of whom 
were personally acquainted. The mem- 
bers of the older classes were admitted 
upon presentation of their personal 
visiting card and announcement of 
their Class. All other guests were ad- 
mitted only upon delivery of a card of 
invitation signed by the Secretary. The 
lunch was simple but nutritious, and 
well suited for antiquated digestive 
organs ; and was provided by T. D. 
Cook, the well-known caterer. These 
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details are given in order to preserve 
them for the use of future secretaries. 
— A. Agassiz responded for the Class 
at Memorial Hall. — H. L. Higginson 
has resigned as treasurer of Radcliffe 
College. 
1856. 
D. A. GLEASON, Sec. 
152 Causeway Street, Boston. 

Howard Malcom Ticknor died of 
apoplexy at his residence in San Fran- 
cisco, May 13, 1905. He was son 
of Wm. Davis and Emeline (Holt) 
Ticknor, and was born in Boston, July 
4, 1836. When about seven years old 
he entered the Chauncey Hall School, 
where he remained until he entered 
College. During the first term of his 
Junior year he taught school in Prince- 
ton. He composed the ode sung by 
the Class on Class Day. He hassince 
written verses for many class gather- 
ings. After leaving College he was 
until 1864a clerk in the bookstore and 
publishing house of Ticknor & Fields, 
with which his father was connected, 
going to England in 1860 as agent of 
that firm in London, and remaining 
there overa year. He wrote the ode for 
the Boston celebration of the Fourth of 
July, 1858. While in England he lec- 
tured upon the English poets and the 
poets of New England, with illustrative 
recitations. After his father’s death in 
1864, he became a partner in the firm 
of Ticknor & Fields, and besides tak- 
ing part in the general direction of the 
business, was especially devoted to the 
periodicals published by that firm, hav- 
ing been assistant editor of the Atlan- 
tic from 1861 to November, 1864, and 
editor of Our Young Folks from its 
foundation to November, 1864. He 
retired from this firm in 1868, and for 
the next ten years lived in Europe, 
principally in Italy, being vice-con- 
sul at Naples, acting consul at 
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Venice for one summer, and for a 
short time acting vice-consul-general 
at Rome. He studied languages and 
music, and was correspondent for 
the Boston Advertiser, the New York 
Times, the London Graphic, ete. In 
1879 he declined the office of consul at 
Carrara, Italy. From 1878 to 1883 
he was instructor in elocution at Har- 
vard College. Since 1883 he had de- 
voted himself to teaching vocal cul- 
ture, elocution, and dramatic action, 
devoting part of his time to journal- 
ism. He was instructor in elocution at 
Brown University for six years, at St. 
Paul’s School for two years, and at 
Wheaton Female Seminary for seven 
years. He had been president of the 
Boston College of Oratory and in- 
structor there. He was musical and 
dramatic editor of the Boston Adver- 
tiser, or musical editor, 1857-1864, and 
after 1878 he again served as musical 
editor of the Advertiser for several 
years. He edited the Beacon when it 
was established in 1884, and was its 
musical and dramatic editor for seven 
years; also musical and dramatic ed- 
itor of the Boston Courier since 1893. 
He had likewise been a special con- 
tributor on music to the Boston Globe, 
besides other papers. He was often 
called upon to read at concerts and 
other occasions, and in 1880 he read 
the play of Oedipus at Colonus at a 
concert of the Apollo Club; likewise 
the necessary text of Byron’s Manfred 
before the Cecilia; and in 1887 he read 
the tragedy of Athalie at a concert of 
the Cecilia. In April, 1898, he de- 
livered in Boston a lecture on “ Shake- 
speare asa Playwright,” with illustrat- 
ive readings from Much Ado About 
Nothing. He was married at Frank- 
lin, Feb. 2, 1864, to Helen Frances, 
daughter of Simeon P. and Harriet 
B. (Woods) Adams. He was a mem- 
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ber of the St. Botolph Club, Harvard 
Musical Association, Appalachian 
Mountain Club, Footlight Club, and 
Papyrus Club, of Boston, and Har- 
vard Club, of New York. In 
the spring of 1899 he gave five 
“lecture readings” before the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Science, with 
great success, and the management 
immediately invited him to prepare 
another course for the coming season. 
In October, 1899, he delivered a course 
of six lectures before the Channing 
Auxiliary Society of San Francisco, 
Cal., and many single lectures in other 
places of that state, including an ad- 
dress upon “ Portia” at Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. University in January, 1900. 
From October, 1901, to June, 1903, 
he was musical editor of the Boston 
Herald. During October, 1903, he 
was made musical editor of the Bos- 
ton Journal, and resigned in May, 
1904. Atthe time of his death he was 
engaged as professor at the Jesse M. 
Long College of Oratory and Elocu- 
tion, San Francisco. 


1857. 
Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec. 


28 State St., Boston. 
A. J. C. Sowdon has been elected 
Governor-General of the General So- 
ciety of the Colonial Wars. 


1858. 
S. A. WitiraMs, Sec. 
50 State St., Boston. 

The Class dined at the Union Club 
the night before Commencement, — 
there were present 16 of the 42 
survivors. On Commencement Day 
Stoughton 8 was open for the use of 
the Class, and there were present dur- 
ing the day 18 members. Judge Wm. 
H. Fox presided at the business meet- 
ing. S. A. Williams was elected to 
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succeed J. C. Davis as Class Secretary 
and Treasurer, and it was voted that 
the Class place on record their appre- 
ciation of the long and faithful services 
of Davis as secretary and his consci- 
entious devotion to the interests of the 
Class at all times; and that a copy of 
the vote be sent to his family. — James 
Clarke Davis was born in Greenfield, 
Jan. 19, 1838, the son of George T. and 
Harriet (Russell) Davis. Soon after 
graduation he began the study of law 
in his father’s office there; from there 
he went to the Harvard Law School, 
was admitted to the Bar in 1861, and 
became a member of his father’s firm 
in Greenfield. Heremoved to Boston 
in 1862, where he has since practised. 
He was appointed Assistant Attorney- 
General and served under Charles 
Allen, afterwards a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, and C. R. Train, until 
March 17, 1873, when he resigned. 
He prepared “ A Digest of Decisions 
of Municipal Interests of the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts,” 
which was published by the city in 
1866. He took great interest in the 
public schools of Boston, and was a 
member of the Schoo] Committee of 
Boston from 1882 to 1887; was one 
of the trustees and secretary of the 
Adams Nervine Asylum ; a trustee of 
the Union Club; one of the members 
of the counsel of the Bar Association; 
president of the John Eliot Club of 
Roxbury and of the New England 
Association of the Alumni of Phillips 
Exeter Academy; and had charge of 
several large trust estates. He died, 
May 11, 1905, at his home in Jamaica 
Plain. He married, June 3, 1873, 
Alice W. Paine, of Worcester, who 
survives. They had two daughters. 
— William Frederick Milton died at 
his winter residence in New York, 
Feb. 28, 1905. Having retired from 
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business in 1880, he passed a good 
portion of his time on his farm in 
Coltsville, near Pittsfield, Mass. The 
Class put on record their appreciation 
of his munificent bequest by which he 
gave, after the death of his wife, nearly 
all his estate, estimated at over a mil- 
lion dollars, as stated in the June 
Magazine, to the College for the erec- 
tion of a library building. — The Class 
has had three secretaries : C. A. Allen 
served until 1864, when he resigned 
on account of a contemplated change 
of residence; Dexter, who served 
from 1864 to 1883, when he removed 
to California where he died the same 
year; and Davis, who served since 
1883 until his death.— The address 
of John B. Noyes is changed from 68 
Broad St., New York, to 30 Strong 
Pl., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


1859. 
Pror. C. J. WuireE, Sec. 
5 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 

James Andrew Sawtell died in 
Brookline, July 26, 1905. He was 
born in Charlestown, April 13, 1838, 
the son of Andrew and Almira (Swal- 
low) Sawtell. Was fitted for College 
in the Charlestown schools. Since 
graduation he has been engaged in the 
wholesale grocery business in Boston. 
He was a director in the Charlestown 
Gas & Electric Co. He was married, 
May 4, 1864, to Annie E., daughter 
of Daniel Johnson of Charlestown. 
Mrs. Sawtell and two daughters are 
living. 

1861. 
Dr. J. E. Wricut, Sec. 
Montpelier, Vt. 

On July 6 W. P. Garrison was pre- 
sented with a beautiful silver amphora, 
the gift being accompanied by the fol- 
lowing note signed by Charles Eliot 
Norton, Charles Francis Adams, James 
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Ford Rhodes, Goldwin Smith, and over 
200 contributors to the Nation: “ July 
6,1905. Dear Mr. Garrison : We wish 
to congratulate you upon completing 
forty years as literary editor and of 
late as director of the Nation. Your 
service, performed quietly, but with- 
out rest or compromise, has been of 
great value. You have made the Na- 
tion, for more than a generation, the 
chief literary journal in America, — 
the medium of the best criticism and 
the mouthpiece of high intellectual 
ideals. Long may you have strength 
to continue in this inestimable work. 
As we send you our greeting, we can- 
not forget how easily and with what 
graciousness you transmute your edi- 
torial relation into friendship. Cor- 
dially yours, .’ In the Nation of 
July 13 he made a fine acknowledg- 
ment of the testimonial. 





1863. 
C. H. Denny, Acting Sec. 


23 Central St., Boston. 
Twenty-seven members of the Class 
were present at 19 Holworthy on 
Commencement Day. At the business 
meeting the annual contribution of 
$10 to the funds of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation was approved. Memorials were 
read on Henry Tuck and William Har- 
rington Putnam. The death of A.M. 
Léve, member of the Class for part of 
the course only, which took place July 
12, 1903, only came to the knowledge 
of the Acting Secretary on the day 
before Commencement, and was com- 
municated informally to classmates 
present at this meeting. — Adolphus 
Maximilian Léve was born in Obor- 
nik, Posen, Prussia, Dee. 30, 1835. 
He fitted for College at Phillips And- 
over Academy. After leaving Col- 
lege at the end of the Junior year, he 
enlisted, Aug. 24, 1862, in the Thirty- 
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eighth Massachusetts Volunteer In- 
fantry, and served until the close of 
the war. He then took up his resi- 
dence in Townsend, where he was 
employed in a cooperage business until 
1879, when he engaged in a similar 
business in Sandusky, O. About 1885 
he returned to West Townsend, and 
lived there the rest of his life. He 
was married, Nov. 19, 1864, at Town- 
send, to Ellen Stickney, who survives 
him. They had two children, Alvah 
M., who is a lawyer in Fitchburg, and 
Maurice A., who is pastor of the First 
Baptist Church in Medford. 


1864. 


Dr. W. L. RicHarpson, Sec. 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

The Class held its annual dinner at 
Young’s Hotel on June 27; 24 mem- 
bers were present. — Dr. R. H. Fitz 
received the degree of LL.D. at Com- 
mencement, 1905. — Prof. G. H. Pal- 
mer sailed for Europe June 7, 1905. — 
E. P. Seaver with Mrs. Seaver returned 
from Europe in July. — William 
Robertson Page, son of John and Mary 
(Binney) Page, died at his residence 
in Chicago, IIl., June 23, 1905. He 
was born in Jefferson Barracks, Mo., 
Oct. 9, 1843. He fitted for College 
at the Lycée Bonaparte, Paris, France, 
and subsequently at the Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. In 1861 he 
entered the U. S. Army as private of 
Battery A, Chicago Light Artillery, 
and was subsequently 2d lieutenant in 
the Benton Cadets. In 1863 he re- 
signed and rejoined the Class. After 
graduation, he studied law, taking 
his LL.B. at Harvard Law School in 
1866. In 1867 he began practice in 
Chicago. From 1871 to 1881 his firm 
was Hunter & Page ; from 1881 to 1901 
it was Page & Booth. In 1879 he was 
supervisor of the town of South Chi- 
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cago. He was treasurer of the Ex- 
celsior Press Brick Mfg. Co., secretary 
of the Rosehill and Evanston Road 
Co., treasurer of the International 
Mutual Exchange and Investment Co., 
director of the Nat. Bank of Lllinois, 
of the Chicago Title and Trust Co., 
ete., and vice-president of the Chicago 
Athenaeum. He married in Chicago, 
May 3, 1871, Florence Nightingale 
Talcott, by whom he had three chil- 
dren. 
1865. 
G. A. Gopparp, Sec. 
10 Tremont St., Boston. 

The Class celebrated its 40th anni- 
versary of graduation by a dinner 
June 27, at the New Algonquin Club, 
at which for the fifth time Dr. Chad- 
wick produced an illustrated menu 
showing inter alia, the ether monument 
with the motto “ Morituri Chloroform 
us !”’ 28 men were present, including 6 
temporary members. — W. B. C. Stick- 
ney was given the degree of A.B. as of 
1865 at Commencement. He had left 
College in the Senior year in Decem- 
ber. He has now become a leader of 
the bar in Vermont. He had received 
the honorary degree of A.M. from 
Dartmouth in 1896.—M. S. Snow, 
Dean of that University, received this 
year the degree of LL.D. from Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, and was 
again chosen a vice-president of the 
Harvard Alumni Association. — Lud- 
low Apjones has been heard from as 
living near Tremont City, Clark Co., 
O. — Col. L. H. Mitchell has sent his 
photograph and has given his address 
as Hotel Austin, 530 East Fifth St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. — Willard, a tem- 
porary member, supposed to be lost, 
proves to be Lt.-Col. Joseph H. Wil- 
lard of the Engineers, U. S. Army, in 
charge at Newport, R. I., who gradu- 
uated at West Point in 1868, but has 
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hardly been reached since. — Other 
changes in address: W. A. French, 24 
Adams St., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Frederic 
Pasco, Miami, Fla. 


1866. 


C. E. Stratton, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 
Marshall Paddock Stafford was born 
in Tinmouth, Vt., Oct. 14, 1840. He 
died at Bellingham, Wash., Oct. 29, 
1904. After graduating he occupied 
a position as instructor in the Military 
Academy at Brattleboro’, Vt. He 
then entered the Harvard Law School, 
where he stayed but a few weeks. He 
then went to New York and studied 
law. He was admitted to the Bar and 
practised law there for many years. 
In 1895 he went to the Pacific coast, 
and practised law at Seattle, Wash. 


1867. 


F. H. Lincoin, Sec. 
742 Exchange Building, Boston. 

Dr. J. W. Spooner has been elected 
president of the Mass. Medico-Legal 
Society. — Prof. E. S. Wood died at 
Pocasset, Mass., July 11, 1905; a me- 
moir of him is printed earlier in this 
Magazine. — 23 members were present 
at Commencement, the largest number 
since the 25th anniversary in 1892. 


1869. 


T. P. BEAL, Sec. 
Sears Building, Boston. 

Prof. H. M. Howe, of Columbia 
University, has been elected “ corre- 
spondant é¢tranger ” of the Society for 
the Encouragement of Industry, of 
Paris, to succeed Sir Lowthian Bell. 
It is believed that Prof. Elihu Thomp- 
son and Mr.C. D. Wright are the only 
living Americans who have received 
this distinction. — The Class dined at 
the Algonquin Club, on June 27, 36 
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members being present. The mem- 
bers voted the meeting one of the most 
pleasant that they had attended. A 
portfolio was presented to the Rev. F. 
G. Peabody by his classmates in re- 
cognition of the honor conferred upon 
the Class by his being chosen by the 
German Emperor to deliver a series 
of lectures in Berlin this autumn. — 
Memorials were read of H. G. Atwater 
and Lewis B. Hall. 


1870. 


T. B. Ticknor, Sec. 
18 Highland St., Cambridge. 

The Class dined at the University 
Club, Boston, the night before Com- 
mencement. 44 members were pre- 
sent. Parrish presided most happily, 
and the reunion was in every way 
very successful At the Class meeting 
held on Commencement Day, C. H. 
Swan was elected a member of the 
Class Committee to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Winsor. 


1871. 


A. M. Barngs, Sec. 

1294 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 

C. J. Bonaparte is Secretary of the 
Navy. — Henry Nathan Wheeler died 
at Cambridge, July 8, 1905. He was 
born at Concord, Sept. 3, 1850. He 
fitted for College under a private tutor. 
After graduation, from 1871 to 1882, 
he was a proctor at Harvard, and from 

1877 to 1882 he was instructor in 

mathematics. He also took private 
pupils. From December, 1876, to Sep- 
tember, 1877, he was in Europe, most 
of the time at Géttingen. Since Sep- 
tember, 1882, he had charge of the 
educational department of the Boston 
publishing house of Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., which developed rapidly under 
him. In 1875 he took the A.M. degree 
at Harvard. He published “ The Ele- 
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ments of Plane Trigonometry,” 1876; 
“ Spherical Trigonometry,” 1878; “Lo- 
garithms,”’ 1882; ‘Second Lessons in 
Arithmetic,” 1882; he revised (with 
B. O. Peirce, ’76) “Colburn’s Intel- 
lectual Arithmetic,” 1883; and edited 
the Harvard University Catalogue, 
from 1878 to 1882 inclusive. He took 
effective interest in Cambridge social 
life ; was vice-president of the Social 
Union, director of the Associated 
Charities, treasurer of the Social and 
Dramatic Club (to which he devoted 
much time); was a member of other 
reform and social organizations. He 
married, Sept. 13, 1883, Katherine 
Coolidge Howe, of Cambridge, who 
survives, without children. 


1872. 
A. L. Linco, Sec. 
126 State St., Boston. 

The Class dined informally at the 
Country Club, Brookline, 21 members 
being present. E. C. Sherburne pre- 
sided. Prof. Tufts was present from 
Acadia College. A business meeting 
was held at Thayer 3 on Commence- 
ment and it was voted that the Secre- 
tary be authorized to contribute $10 
yearly from the income of the Class 
Fund to the Alumni Association Fund 
for Commencement expenses. It was 
also voted to pay from the income of 
our fund the cost of changing the 
weights on the clock in Memorial Hall. 


1873. 
A. L. WARE, Sec. 
Milton. 

The 8th report of the Secretary was 
issued at Commencement. Any mem- 
ber of the Class who failed to receive 
a copy by mail can procure one by ap- 
plying to the Secretary. — J. F. Sim- 
mons delivered the address before the 
Indiana State Bar Association at its 
annual meeting in Indianapolis, July 6. 
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— Prof. J. L. Laughlin is to lecture at 
German Universities this winter. 


1874. 
G. P. SANGER, Sec. 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 

On June 27 the Class held its an- 
nual dinner at the Thorndike in Bos- 
ton. 42 were present. Southworth pre- 
sided, and Foote as usual had charge 
of the singing. There were no formal 
toasts and speeches, but nearly every 
one present was heard from either by 
brief remarks or a song. — The an- 
nual golf competition took place at the 
Brae Burn Club, West Newton. There 
were ten entrants, all completing the 
course of 18 holes. R.H. Dana, with 
a score of 89-13, 76, was entitled to 
both prizes for the best gross and net 
scores, but took the special cup offered 
for first prize, and the second was 
awarded to Harding, whose card 
showed 93-13, 80. The invitation of 
A. L. Devens to play next year at the 
Myopia Club in Hamilton was ac- 
cepted. — At the dedication of a monu- 
ment to the ‘‘ Founders ” of Newbury, 
on June 17, a poem by N. H. Dole was 
read; his ancestor, Richard Dole, was 
one of the “ Founders.” — Rockwell 
King of Chicago died in that city July 
27, after a short illness from blood 
poisoning. He left the Class during 
the Sophomore year, a few months 
after the great fire in Chicago, and 
immediately began a business career, 
which was highly successful. During 
these years his interest in the Class 
and College was kept up and he occa- 
sionally attended the Class reunions. 
He is survived by a widow and four 
children. 


1875. 
W. A. Reep, Sec. 


Brockton. 


J. M. Welles received the degree of 
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A.B. out of course, as of 1875, at Com- 
mencement.— Dr. Harold Williams 
received the honorary degree of LL.D. 
from Tufts at Commencement. — F. 
B. Gummere had accepted the invita- 
tion to deliver the Phi Beta Kappa 
poem at Harvard in June, but was pre- 
vented by illness from writing it. — 
The reunion of the Class in celebration 
of the 30th anniversary of graduation 
was the most satisfactory we have ever 
had. 63 members were recorded as 
present. On Sunday afternoon, June 
25, a special service was held at Trin- 
ity Church at which Kidner preached 
the sermon, and 32 classmates at- 
tended. A pleasant feature of the 
service was the singing of a solo by 
Phelps. On Monday we lunched with 
Warren at the Wharf Rats Club, India 
Wharf, and afterwards had a sail down 
the harbor, returning to the University 
Club, where we were entertained by 
Norcross. In the evening we were 
Comee’s guests at the Graduates Night 
“ Pop Concert” at Symphony Hall. 
Tuesday, June 27, a photograph of 
42 members was taken at Symphony 
Hall, whence we went in automobiles 
through the park to the Country Club 
in Brookline, where we had luncheon 
with Prince. In the afternoon we 
went to Dedham, where we were the 
guests of Richardson and Warren and 
witnessed a game of polo in which 
Warren took part. From Dedham we 
returned to the Tavern Club, where the 
Class Dinner took place; Comee presid- 
ing, and 58 members of the Class were 
present. 
1876. 
J. T. WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
12 Mount Vernon St., Boston. 

Changes of address: A. S. Eddy, 67 
Bowen St., Boston; W. R. Morse, 32 
Northern Ave., Dorchester Centre; 
Dr. Wm. Davis, 396 Endicott Bldg., 
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Cambridge; W. N. Atkinson, Wolcott, 
Vt.— Dr. W. J. Otis has returned 
after 7 years’ research in Vienna. — E. 
M. Wheelwright has been appointed 
one of the five “Lecturers on Architect- 
j ure ” at Harvard.—Congressman H. 8. 
Boutell, delivered, on May 31, an ad- 
dress on the “ Obligations of Culture to 
Democracy” at the 40th annual com- 
mencement of the University of Cali- 
fornia.— George Homans Eldridge 
died in Washington, D.C., on July 13. 
He was born in Yarmouth, Dec. 25, 
1854; was educated at the Boston Latin 
School, where he took high rank in 
scholarship and in military affairs. En- 
tering Harvard with the Class of ’76, he 
devoted special attention to geological 
studies. He was on the ’Varsity Glee 
Club. After graduation he taught 
until chosen by Raphael Pumpelly as 
special expert on coal and base metals 
for the Tenth Census. At the conclu- 
sion of that investigation he was 
geologist of the northern transconti- 
nental survey and rendered valuable 
service in determining the extent and 
value of the coals of the Rocky Moun- 
tain region. In 1884 he entered the 
U. S. Geological Survey. For several 
years thereafter he was engaged in 
field work in several Western States 
and Florida. In 1898 he had charge 
of geological investigations in Alaska, 
and in recent years has been occupied 
almost entirely in making extended 
studies of special mineral deposits. 
He won an international reputation as 
an expert on asphalt, was an author- 
ity on phosphate and coal, and when 
his last sickness overtook him was 
engaged in preparing an exhaustive 
report on the oil of California. He 
published “ Report on Montana Coal 
Fields,” “Industries of the Base 
Metals,” an important portion of a 
monograph on “ Geology of the Denver 
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Basin of Colorado,” “ Report on As- 
phalt and Bituminous Rock Products 
of the United States,” and numerous 
papers on various mineral deposits in 
this country and Alaska. He was a 
member of the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers, the Geological 
Society of America, of the Geolog- 
ical, the Anthropological, and of the 
Harvard Club, Washington. For 
several years he had resided in Chevy 
Chase, with whose interests he was 
closely connected till his death. When 
All Saints’ Church was organized, he 
identified himself with it and became 
an active and invaluable member of 
its communion. Elected a vestryman, 
he served in that office faithfully to the 
end. With a fine taste in music he 
was chosen director of the church 
choir. — William Fargo Kip died at 
Provincetown, July 5, 1905; he was 


born at Buffalo, N. Y., April 8, 1855. 


1877. 


J. F. Tyrer, Sec. 
1038 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

The 28th anniversary dinner took 
place at the Union Club, Boston, the 
night before Commencement, under 
the leadership of Harris, who presided. 
64 members of the Class were present. 
The speakers were John Lowell, Hitch- 
cock, Bowser, Lyon, Page, and the 
Secretary, and Martin also contributed 
some verses, which are given on page 
212. After the speeches of the evening 
there was an informal discussion of 
various matters pertaining to the Col- 
lege, participated in by Morgan, Cate, 
Parker, and Sauzade.—Holworthy 14 
was occupied by the Class on Com- 
mencement Day, and there was a very 
good attendance of members of the 
Class and their friends. A rather more 
substantial lunch than usual was pro- 
vided. The Secretary’s annual report 
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on the Class fund was received and 
ordered to be filed. The Secretary was 
authorized to appoint a committee to 
consider various matters which were 
discussed at the dinner the night be- 
fore, particularly in regard to the 
tendencies to extravagant living among 
the undergraduates, and the apparent 
tendency in athletic sports towards 
certain objectionable methods. 


1879. 


EpwaArp HALE, Sec. 
65 Sparks St., Cambridge. 

Twenty members of the Class met 
at the Country Club, Brookline, on 
Tuesday, June 27, for golf and lunch. 
In the singles, Grant won the first 
prize, making the best gross and net 
score, and Underwood the second 
prize; in the doubles, Thorp and Grant 
won first prize. A great many who 
were not present expressed the wish 
that this golf tournament the day be- 
fore Commencement might be made 
a permanent feature. — On Com- 
mencement Day Holworthy 18 was 
open for the use of the Class as usual. 
A large number were present, nearly 
as many as on the 25th anniversary. 
The suggestion is made by a member 
of the Class that all graduates should 
wear buttons on Commencement Day, 
carrying the numbers of their respect- 
ive classes. —G. D. Ayers has been 
elected to the new professorship of law 
in Nebraska University recently cre- 
ated by the Nebraska legislature. — 
A sonnet by R. P. Clapp, entitled 
“Charles W. Eliot,” was printed in 
the Springfield Republican, June 28. — 
W. B. Lawrence was one of the speak- 
ers at the banquet which was part of 
the celebration this spring of the 275th 
anniversary of the founding of Med- 
ford. — The seventh Class Report was 
issued in August. — Changes of ad- 
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dress: G. D. Ayers, Lincoln, Neb. ; 
C. W. Bacon, 460 East 4th St., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y.; G. H. Burrill, East- 
hampton; G. F. Cook, 242 Locust St., 
Detroit, Mich.; J. McD. Gardiner, No. 
15 Gobaucho, Tokyo, Japan; H. W. 
Grannis, 110-114 West 32d St., New 
York, N. Y.; Duane Hopkins, Stock- 
dale Ranch, Bakersfield, Cal. ; E. L. 
Houghton, 162 Hancock St., Cam- 
bridge ; D. O. Ives, 1004 Farnam St., 
Omaha, Neb.; A. H. Lee, 432 Lin- 
wood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y.; F. M. 
Leonard, 4243 Walnut St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Edgar Madden, 49 Exchange 
Pl., New York, N. Y.; C. P. Nunn, 
316 Summer St., Boston; F. B. Patten, 
178 Devonshire St., Boston; F. H. 
Rindge, Los Angeles, Cal.; E. A. Rob- 
inson, Hingham Centre; H. H. Rose, 
Colonial Trust and Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Samuel Snelling, 62 Strat- 
ford St., West Roxbury; A. S. Tubbs, 
2126 Broadway, San Francisco, Cal.; 
R. T. Wilton, 44 Leach St., Salem ; 
Charles Driver, 31 Chisholm Park, 
Roxbury, Boston; R. C. Stetson, Stock- 
bridge; F. M. Ware, 1634 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


1880. 


JoHN Wooppsury, Sec. 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

The program for celebrating the 
25th anniversary of graduation was 
carried out successfully. On Monday 
of Commencement week nearly 100 
members gathered at the Parker 
House, where a room was kept open 
all day for a meeting place. A light 
lunch was served at noon, and the 
day was spent in renewing old ac- 
quaintance. In the evening the Class 
attended Graduates’ Night at the 
“Pop” concert in Symphony Hall, 
and was most generously cheered by 
the other classes. On Tuesday morn- 
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ing, after inspecting the Harvard 
Union and the Class Gate and Ter- 
race, four parties were made up to 
visit the College grounds and build- 
: ings under the guidance of Geddes, 
Hart, Morss, and Rand. Then came 
a drive across the river to Soldier’s 
Field to see the Stadium, and thence 
to the Oakley Country Club in Water- 
town for lunch. Here Pres. Roose- 
velt joined his classmates, and took 
part with them in the remainder of 
the celebration. Lunch was served in 
the Club-house and on the piazzas 
at small tables, and there were no 
speeches or formalities. There were 
121 present. After lunch a class pic- 
ture was taken, which came ont satis- 
factorily. At 4 Pp. M. most of the 
Class accompanied by the ladies of 
their families attended the reception 
arranged for them at the Somerset 
Club in Boston, where they were re- 
ceived by the wives of the Class Com- 
mittee and of the Special Committee 
on the “Class of 1880 Fund.’ At 7 
p. M. the Class Dinner was held at the 
Hotel Somerset in Boston. There 
were 130 present. Townsend, as 
chairman of the Class Committee, 
presided, and had Pres. Roosevelt on 
his right, and Gaston, whom he intro- 
duced as toastmaster, on his left. 
Robert Bacon, First Marshal on Class 
Day in 1880 and Commencement Day 
Marshal in 1905, sat at the right of 
Pres. Roosevelt. The table, which was 
set in the new ball-room, was in the 
form of a horseshoe, and was banked 
with Harvard crimson roses. A few 
palms at the corners were the only 
additional decorations of the room, 
which is itself beautifully decorated 
in white, red, and gold. A quartette 
of members of the Class, led by Dr. 
3aldwin and ten musicians from the 
Symphony Orchestra, supplied music 








during the evening, and Nat Brigham 
sang some of his old favorites. Penny- 
packer read a poem, and speeches 
were made by Pres. Roosevelt, Judge 
Andrews, Wm. Hooper, O’Keefe, 
Wheelan, Greeley, and W. G. L. Tay- 
lor. An amusing incident was the 
presentation to Pres. Roosevelt by a 
delegation from the Class of 1890 of 
a Latin degree of their own making 
engrossed on parchment in the usual 
form. Loving-cups were presented to 
Pres. Roosevelt, Robert Bacon, and the 
Secretary of the Class. On Wednes- 
day, Commencement Day, the usual 
Class lunch was held at Hollis 20. 
At the Alumni dinner in the after- 
noon the Class occupied reserved seats 
close to the speakers, and Pres. Roose- 
velt responded for the Class. Through 
the courtesy of the Chief Marshal 
(Bacon) many of the wives of class- 
mates sat in the balcony at the dinner. 
At 5 p.m. Prof. and Mrs. Hart invited 
the members of the Class and their 
families to meet Pres. Roosevelt at 
their house on Craigie St., Cambridge. 
This made an appropriate and most 
enjoyable ending to the celebration. 
On Thursday the Class was well re- 
presented at the Phi Beta Kappa 
meetings, and many went to the boat- 
races at New London. — Changes in 
address: W. H. Cook, 206 San- 
some St., San Francisco, Cal.; J. W. 
Houston, University Club, New York; 
Alfred Wilkinson, 52 Broadway, New 
York. 
1881. 
Pror. C. R. SANGER, Sec. 
Cambridge. 

The Memorial Gate and Fence in 
front of Phillips Brooks House, from 
designs by A. W. Longfellow, ’76, have 
been completed. At the Commence- 
ment meeting, which was largely at- 
tended, the action of the committee of 
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six in regard to raising a 25th anniver- 
sary fund was ratified, the committee 
was made an official one, and the sup- 
port of the meeting enthusiastically 
pledged to the movement. The bal- 
ance of the memorial subscription was 
applied to a fund, the income of which 
shall be appropriated for the purchase 
of books for the library of the division 
of chemistry, under the direction of 
the director of the chemical laboratory. 
A committee of 15, from various parts 
of the country, was appointed to act 
with the Class Committee to prepare 
for the celebration of the 25th anni- 
versary. —E. H. Baker is treasurer 
of Radcliffe College. — N. L. Robinson 
has formed the law partnership of 
Robinson, Allen & Hay; address, 
60 Wall St., New York.—C. A. 
Coolidge and R. C. Sturgis are to 
lecture on architectural design at Har- 
vard this year.— Dr. J. C. Munro 
attended the Congress of American 
Surgeons at Portland, Ore. — Lieut.- 
Gov. Curtis Guild, Jr., is the most 
prominent Republican candidate for 
Governor of Mass. — About 25 mem- 
bers of the Class dined informally at 
the Copley Square Hotel on Com- 
mencement Eve. 
1882. 
H. W. CunninGuaw, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 

The Class dined on Commencement 
Eve at the Parker House, Boston. 53 
members were present ; the Hon. F. 
S. Hall presided. The Class Baby, 
Charles P. Averill, who was 21 years 
old (and not 20 as stated in the June 
Magazine) on March 17, 1905, was 
married Aug. 1, 1904, and had a daugh- 
ter born July 5, 1905. This is the first 
grandchild of an ’82 man that has 
come to the notice of the Secretary. 
Averill, Jr., is a school-teacher at 
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North Adams. —H. C. French has 
been made asst. treasurer of the Bos- 
ton Consolidated Gas Co. and of the 
Mass. Gas Companies, and treasurer 
of the N. E. Gas & Coke Co. — Fred- 
erick Norton Goddard was born in 
New York, Aug. 20, 1860. He went 
to school there and entered the Class 
of 1882 at Harvard. After taking his 
degree he went into business with his 
father and his brother, in the firm of 
J. W. Goddard & Sons, merchants. 
Goddard had a clear head, cool judg- 
ment, great industry and pertinacity, 
and conducted his affairs—for after 
his father’s death he became the lead- 
ing member of the house — with a high 
degree of success. Interested as he was 
in business, he did not find buying, 
selling, and accumulating sufficiently 
engrossing to satisfy his immense ap- 
petite for doing. He was at bottom a 
Puritan —a sort of Ironsides returned 
to a somewhat unsatisfactory world — 
and could not bear to see the devil, as 
he judged, triumphant, without taking 
part on the side of God. His lofty, if 
somewhat narrow, ideals made him 
despise the self-seekers and epicureans; 
and almost as much to avoid contact 
with them as to do good he left his 
conventional brown-stone house and 
took lodgings in a poor part of the 
city, where he made acquaintance with 
the younger men of the neighborhood. 
This acquaintance on both sides grew 
into friendship; he became fond of 
them, they respected and admired him. 
He formed them into a club — The 
Civie Club—and built them a elub- 
house. He found the district politics 
corrupt, and plunged in to reform 
them. He joined the Republican organ- 
ization, struggled untiringly, ousted 
the rascals in control, and made the 
organization serve the public good. 
He attacked gambling, in its pettiest 
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ald meanest form, — the policy-shops, 
— enforced the law, and sent the chief 
rogue to jail ; and he did not hesitate 
to expose persons in high place. His 
success was so marked and his action 
so obviously disinterested, that he was 
regarded as a man destined to be of 
great service to the city. He married 
Miss Alice Grenville Winthrop in 
November, 1898. He died on May 28, 
1905, Jeaving his widow and three 
little girls, as well as his brother’s 
daughter whom he had taken into his 
household on his brother’s death. — 


H. D.S. 


1883. 


FREDERICK NicHOLs, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

There was an attendance of 50 or 
60 men on Commencement Day, in- 
eluding a goodly number of faces too 
seldom seen. Kent came on from 
Arizona, Perin was back from India, 
Lane from Michigan, A. C. Burrage 
from California, and Pennock from 
Syracuse. At 11.30 o’clock we assem- 
bled in front of Massachusetts, where 
our Class Gift was unveiled and pre- 
sented to the Corporation by Hamlin, 
in a few appropriate words. — Charles 
Prosser Nichols died at Waverley, on 
May 25, after a lingering mental ill- 
ness which had kept him in seclusion 
during the past eight years. He was 
born at Lowell, July 28, 1860, pre- 
pared for Harvard at Phillips Exeter 
Academy, and entered with our Class 
in 1879. During his College course he 
was an enthusiastic baseball player, 
and served as catcher and centre 
fielder on his Freshman and on the 
University Nine throughout the en- 
tire four years. After graduation 
he entered the employ of Samuel 
Cabot, manufacturing chemist, 70 
Kilby St., Boston, where he remained 
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until 1897, when ill health compelled 
him to relinquish his business. He 
was married, June 12, 1890, to Miss 
Harriet Sidney Spalding, of Lowell, 
who, with a son, survives him. — Hon. 
C.S. Hamlin has resigned his mem- 
bership in the Democratic State Com- 
mittee of Mass. —L. O. Johnson is 
secretary of the Holyoke Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co. of Salem. — A. C. Lane 
is president of the Michigan Academy 
of Science and has been delivering a 
course of lectures on economic geo- 
logy at Ann Arbor.—T. L. Park, 
commodore of the American Yacht 
Club, and the defender of the Man- 
hasset Bay Challenge Cup, has won 
the set of three straight match races 
on the Long Island Sound course, 
with his new boat Mimosa IJI.— 
Joseph Lee has changed his business 
address to the Paddock Building, 101 
Tremont St., Boston. He has begun 
a very interesting experiment in line 
with his work in the Massachusetts 
Civic League and with his manifold 
activities in social and municipal mat- 
ters. He has purchased a large, old- 
fashioned house in Boston, which, 
according to his present dream, is to 
become a sort of “ central metropolitan 
church of the village improvement 
societies, their cathedral, where all 
are at home as each is at home in his 
own particular parish.” It is to “com- 
bine the attractions of a cosy, old- 
fashioned, private library, a studio, a 
work-shop, and a Guild Hall,” devoted 
to different aspects of town improve- 
ment. It is to be a place where the 
member of a village improvement 
society, coming into town “to attend 
anniversary week, or artillery election, 
or to get his teeth filled,” shall find 
himself in a place comfortable, home- 
like, suggestive of new ideas, soothing 
and stimulating, whence he can go 
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forth mentally edified and physically 
refreshed. 
1884. 
E. A. Hreparp, Sec. 
68 William 8t., New York, N. Y. 

Loren Erskine Griswold died July 
28, 1905, at Lancaster, N. H., as the 
result of an amputation of his leg 
made two days before, necessitated 
by injury received by being struck by 
a railroad train at North Stratford, 
N. H., where he was making a bicycle 
trip. Griswold was born at Boston. 
He was educated and prepared for 
Harvard at the Boston Latin School, 
and was with the Class throughout its 
four years. He graduated with hon- 
orable mention in History and Eng- 
lish Composition. After studying two 
years at the Harvard Law School he 
spent the third year in the law office 
of R. D. Smith, Boston, having been 
admitted to the bar of Massachusetts 
in July, 1886. He continued to prac- 
tise his profession in Boston up to the 
time of his death, his office having re- 
cently been in the Exchange Building. 
— At the meeting of the Class on 
Commencement Day it was voted to 
have a dinner at the Harvard House, 
New York City, at some time to be 
later designated, about Easter. Due 
notification will of course be given the 
members later. 


1885. 


H. M. Witurams, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston. 

The program for the 20th anniver- 
sary celebration was carried out as ar- 
ranged with one change. Col. Thayer 
was prevented by family reasons from 
entertaining at Lancaster, so on Mon- 
day the Class were the guests of J. J. 
Storrow at his new house in Lincoln. 
On the way the historic sights at Con- 
cord were visited and a swim taken 





[September, 


in Lake Walden. The Class Dinner 
Tuesday night at the Algonquin Club 
was the largest and most successful 
that the Class has ever had since leav- 
ing Cambridge. In the absence of E. 
T. Sanford, George R. Nutter pre- 
sided. Verses were read by Mumford 
and Nutter. The gathering did not 
break up until after midnight. On 
Commencement the sight-seers were 
taken about the new College in a large 
sight-seeing auto. Over 60 went to 
the exercises in Memorial. At the 
Class meeting held before the dinner, 
Dr. J. G. Mumford of Boston was 
elected a member of the Class com- 
mittee to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of W. H. Baldwin, Jr. — 
The Baldwin Memorial for the benefit 
of Tuskegee Institute now amounts to 
over $145,000. The 1885 Baldwin 
Memorial Fund amounts to about 
$6000. — E. T. Sanford of Knoxville, 
Tenn., has been elected president of 
the Bar Association of Tennessee. — 
Dr. W. S. Thayer has been advanced 
to Professor of Clinical Medicine in 
Johns Hopkins Medical School. — 
Prof. M. L. Kellner has delivered a 
course of lectures this summer before 
the Summer School at Cambridge, 
Eng. — The “class baby,” Miss Pau- 
line LeRoy French, was formally intro- 
duced to society at Newport in July. 
— F. A. Delano was elected an Over- 
seer of Harvard on Commencement. 
—E. I. Smith has changed his law 
office to the Tremont Bldg., Boston. 
—S. P. Read is now on his way to 
China, Japan, Korea, and the Philip- 
pines on another extended business trip. 
—R. P. Carroll took part on board 
the Apache in the recent trans-Atlan- 
tic yacht race for the German Em- 
peror’s cup. — Dr. J. G. Mumford is 
one of the staff of visiting surgeons of 
the Mass. General Hospital, Boston. 
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— Dr. Horace Clark has a ranch at 
Judson, Morton Co., No. Dakota, and 
his office at New Salem. — Edwin 
Howard has been playing Shake- 
spearean parts with Mr. Sydney Her- 
bert’s Company.—C. W. Birtwell was 
a member of the National Committee 
of the U. S. of the International Con- 
gress on Education and Protection of 
Children within the Home held at 
Liége, Belgium. — F. I. Carpenter 
has recently been advanced from assist- 
ant to associate professor of English 
at the University of Chicago. — A. D. 
Cole is a trustee of Kenyon College, 
Gambier, O.— H. M. Williams has 
been elected president of the Chil- 
dren’s Mission of Boston. — Prof. W. 
A. Hammond of Cornell, besides being 
secretary of the faculty, is a member 
of the executive council of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association.— E. D. 
Marsh is with Stephen M. Weld & 
Co., cotton merchants, Boston and New 
York, and lives in New York. — Shaf- 
ter Howard on “Grads’ Night” at 
the “ Pops” led the orchestra in the 
overture to his composition, His Ma- 
jesty.— H. J. Hildreth is now pro- 
fessor of Greek alone at Roanoke Col- 
lege, Salem, Va.— R. S. Gorham was 
elected in June to the Council of the 
Harvard Law School Association. 


1886. 


Dr. J. H. Huppieston, Sec. 
126 W. 85th St., New York. 

Dean Richmond Babbitt, son of 
Hathaway and Margaretta Bailey 
Babbitt, was born Feb. 28, 1850, in 
Cincinnati, O., and died in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., June 21, 1905. In his early 
years he ran a newspaper in Tennessec. 
Then he returned to Cincinnati as an 
attorney with Stanley Matthews, and 
in the office of Sec. Taft. After this 


he entered Harvard and took a course 
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in the Cambridge Theological Semi- 
nary, being graduated in 1886. While 
yet a student, he had a charge at 
Highland Falls, N. Y. Upon leaving 
Cambridge he went as a missionary 
into the Northwest, working in Tacoma 
and in Spokane, Wash. At the time 
of his death, he was rector of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
Epiphany in Brooklyn. Dr. Babbitt 
came from old New England stock, 
and was a descendant of a pilgrim of 
the Mayflower. He married at Cin- 
cinnati, Sept. 13, 1882, Adelaide Ma- 
tilda Karrmann, who with six children 
survives him. He received the degree 
of LL.B. at Cincinnati in 1888, and 
that of LL.D. at the University of 
Wisconsin the same year. — Horton 
Pope is living at The University Club, 
Denver, Colo. — W. S. Barnes has 
changed his address to Rooms 507 and 
509 Merchants Exchange Bldg., San 
Francisco, Cal. — A subscription Class 
Dinner was held the evening of Com- 
mencement Day at the University 
Club; about 30 were present. Boyden 
presided. Yale has conferred the 
degree of Honorary Doctor of Science 
on Prof. T. W. Richards. 


1887, 
G. P. Furser, See. 
340 South Station, Boston. 

The Class had the usual informal 
dinner at the University Club on June 
26, at which 32 were present, and at 
the same time held a meeting to fill 
the vacancies en the Class Committee 
caused by the death of Rogers and the 
resignation of Stanton. Walter Alex- 
ander and J. L. Snelling were elected. 
—WN.M. Barrett has entered the em- 
ploy of the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion in the department of Engineering 
Construction and his address is Office 
of the Mechanical Engineer, Ancon, 
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Canal Zone, Panama. —G. P. Baker 
has been made full professor of English 
at Harvard.— Changes of address: 
Elisha Flagg, 190 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston; Wakefield Baker, 2701 
Pacific Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 


1888. 


A business meeting was held on 
Commencement at Holworthy 1. The 
resignation of Dr. F. B. Lund as 
secretary was accepted, and a vote of 
thanks passed for his services. —-G. 
R. Pulsifer was elected temporary 
secretary, and it was decided to elect 
a permanent secretary by mail ballot. 
J. A. Bailey, Jr., H. M. Clarke, and 
A. L. Howard were appointed a com- 
mittee to conduct this ballot. The 
letters containing ballots will be 
opened and counted on Sept. 6, next. 
While no nominations were made at 
the meeting, those mentioned in con- 
nection with the office were C. M. 
Cabot and G. R. Pulsifer. 


1889. 


CHARLES WARREN, Sec. 
262 Washington St., Boston. 

By invitation of J. B. Crocker, an 
informal Class Dinner took place at 
his farm at Ponkapog, June 27. About 
50 men assembled at the State House, 
Boston, embarked in 13 automobiles 
loaned by various Class members, and 
after stops at the Algonquin Club (by 
favor of Gen. C. H. Taylor) and at 
the Country Club (by favor of A. Cod- 
man, ’96), arrived in time to indulge 
ina ball game anda swim, after which 
dinner was served in royal good fashion 
in Crocker’s barn, finely decorated 
with flags, spruce trees, and fancy 
crimson menus. Theabsence of speeches 
added to the gayety of the occasion. 
At a Class meeting on Commencement 
Day the resignation of J. H. Ropes as 
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Class Secretary was presented, and 
Charles Warren was chosen to fill the 
vacancy. — L. H. Alexander is to read 
a paper, entitled “ Requirements for 
admission to the Bar considered apart 
from Educational Standards,” at the 
meeting of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. —C. A. Blomgren has been 
elected professor in Old Testament 
Exegesis at Augustana College and 
Theological Seminary, Rock Island, 
Ill.—C. A. Bunker is a director in 
the Wellesley Nat. Bank.— A. Goadby 
is interested in forest preservation, and 
has written an article on the subject. 
—S. R. Dunham is now a teacher in 
the Stone School, Boston. — John En- 
dicott is devoting attention to the 
breeding of hackney horses at his sum- 
mer home and farm near Birming- 
ham, Mich. — Dr. R. C. Cabot was 
chairman of the medical section of the 
American Medical Association, and 
presided this July at its meeting at 
Portland, Ore. — A. C. Garrett has 
been appointed to teach New Testa- 
ment Greek at Haverford College. — 
N. R. George was at Seattle this sum- 
mer. — F. Green was lecturer on Ad- 
miralty, Harvard Law School, 1903-4; 
he is now professor of law at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. — E. W. Hawley is 
secretary of the Minnesota and Mani- 
toba R. R. branch of the Canadian 
Pacific. He was in the front ranks of 
the successful municipal reform move- 
ment in Minneapolis last fall. —J. R. 
Hayes has been appointed librarian of 
Swarthmore College to begin duties in 
autumn of 1906; he has recently had 
serial articles in Book News on “The 
English Poets at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge.” — T. Harrington is a member 
of the executive council of the Califor- 
nia Bankers Association. —G. H. Hol- 
liday has promised to file with the 
Secretary for the Class archives pic- 
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tures of the celebration at J. B. Crock- 
er’s.— L. Hulley is president of Stetson 
University, Florida, and delivered ad- 
dresses at Chautauqua this summer. — 
C. Hunneman has formed a law part- 
nership with Francis N. Balch, ’96, 
under name of Hunneman & Balch. 
— M. A. Kilvert is still at Ortega 28, 
Mexico City, and writes that he will be 
glad to answer any questions about 
Mexico for any ’89 men desiring in- 
formation. — F. E. Lane has been 
made bursar of Milton (Mass.) Acad- 
emy. — P. M. Lydig is a member of 
the New York Stock Exchange, and a 
partner in Lounsbery & Co. — R. G. 
Leavitt had charge of the Harvard 
Summer School courses on botany, — 
G. S. Mandell is on the executive com- 
mittee of the Commercial Club, Bos- 
ton. —J. W. Merrill has become treas- 
urer of the Electric Lustre Starch Co. 
— F. L. Olmstead has a private class 
of boys at Lakewood, N. J.—S. D. 
Oppenheim received degree of LL.B. 
from New York University, and was 
admitted to New York Bar in June, 
1904; lecturer on Finance, New York 
University, September, 1904, to May, 
1905; asst. professor of Finance, June, 
1905. — F. E. Parker was at Seattle 
this summer on timber business. — W. 
H. Pear has been chosen chairman of 
the Paine Fund Committee of the First 
Parish, Cambridge. — G. Perry is di- 
rector in the Columbian Nat. Life In- 
surance Co. — Asst. Librarian A. C. 
Potter takes his sabbatical year ; his 
address will be Brown, Shipley & Co., 
London. — W. G. Rantoul has been 
awarded the first prize of $1000, in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal competition, 
for the best suburban house to be built 
for $3000. There were over 600 com- 
petitors. His plans were published in 





the Ladies’ Home Journal for July. — 
G. A. Reisner is to direct the excava- 
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tions in Palestine for which Mr. Jacob 
H. Schiff has given $55,000. — P. L. 
Saltonstall is a director in the Amer- 
ican Loan and Trust Co., Boston. — 
W.H. Siebert served on committee on 
secondary schools appointed at the In- 
dianapolis meeting of Associated Har- 
vard Clubs, which made a report at 
the Louisville meeting. He was elected 
a member of ®. B. K. of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. — H. D. Sleeper gave a course 
on Music at the Columbia Summer 
School.— A. W. Vorse has returned 
to this country after several years in 
jurope. — Charles Warren was ap- 
pointed by Gov. Douglas, June 27, 
1905, member of the Board of Civil 
Service Commissioners of Massachu- 
setts, to succeed Hon. C. H. Porter. 
He had a story, “ Strone’s Southern- 
er,” in Collier’s Weekly, June 3. — J. 
M. Wilson was installed pastor of the 
Unitarian Church, Lexington, on May 
10.— E. L. Wengren is with First 
Nat. Bank, Portland, Me. — M. Whit- 
ridge has been appointed by the mayor 
of Baltimore a member of the commis- 
sion of six to carry through a complete 
new sewerage system for the city. — 
The Secretary desires to state that the 
Graduates’ Magazine does not publish 
a record of births of children of grad- 
uates. The Secretary, however, desires 
to be kept informed of all births, and 
will record them in the bulletin which 
he intends to issue to the Class once 
each year. — Changes of business ad- 
dress — The Secretary suggests that 
each member of the Class insert these 
and succeeding changes in his copy of 
the last Class Report, so that it may 
always be kept up to date. Several 
men returned postals containing change 
of address, but no signature: M. Agas- 
siz,6 Beacon St., Boston; C. A. Bun- 
ker, 1117 Barristers Hall, Boston ; C. 
F. Cogswell, Room 1007, 73 Tremont 
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St., Boston; J. B. Crocker, 53 State 
St., Boston; B. L. Drew, 7 Water St., 
Boston; G. H. Gray, 6 Wall St., New 
York ; C. Hunneman, 60 State St., 
Boston; E.C. Jewell, 12 Bromfield St., 
Boston; F. E. Litchfield, 40 Water St., 
Boston; J. W. Merrill, 26 Central St., 
Boston; M. I. F. Reuben, 209 Wash- 
ington St., Boston; P. M. Reynolds, 
84 State St., Boston; J. H. Sears, 436 
Fifth Ave., New York; Gordon Strong, 
209 State St., Chicago; Paul Van Du- 
zee, 40 Wall St., New York; G. Went- 
worth, York Harbor, Me.; M. Whit- 
ridge, 13 North St., Baltimore, Md. 
Changes of home address: H. F. At- 
kins, San José, Cal.; C. A. Blomgren, 
825 35th St., Rock Island, Ill.; F. 
Green, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill.; W. C. Green, Meadville, Pa.; G. 
H. Holliday, 26 Fountain St., Rox- 
bury; L. Hulley, Deland, Fla.; J. M. 
Marvin, Hotel Irving, 26 Gramercy 
Park, N. Y. 


1890. 


J. W. Lunp, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston. 

Louis Warren Pulsifer, born at New- 
tonville, Dec. 2, 1869, died at Estes 
Park, Colo., July 9, 1905. He pre- 
pared for College at the Newton High 
School and at Browne and Nichols 
School at Cambridge, and after one 
year’s travel abroad entered College 
with the Class of 1890. While at Col- 
lege he was a member of the Signet, 
O. K. and Pudding, and business man- 
ager of the Advocate. He rowed in 
the Class Crew one year, played guard 
on the Class Football Team for two 
years, and on the ’Varsity Lacrosse 
Team fortwo years. After graduation 
he went to the Mass. Institute of Tech- 
nology and took a course in architect- 
ure. Just before his graduation there 
in 1892 he was taken sick and obliged 
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to abandon study and work for a year. 
He then went into an architect’s office 
and subsequently went to the Institute 
and took his degree in 1894. He then 
spent some time abroad and on his re- 
turn worked in New York offices. In 
1899 he won the Rotch Traveling 
Scholarship for architects and spent the 
next two years abroad in study at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts. He returned 
in the fall of 1901, only to find that 
his health was seriously impaired, and 
since that time he has lived mostly in 
the South and West in an effort to re- 
gain his health. He was not married. 


1891. 


A. J. GARCEAU, Sec. 
112 Water St., Room 601, Boston. 

The Secretary will soon send out 
notices of the 15th anniversary. You 
are now warned that the duration of 
this celebration will be such as to war- 
rant taking a week or more time; and 
plans should be made to enable you 
to enjoy everything arranged. Every 
member of the Class, whether regular 
or temporary, should help to make 
this affair a success. Special railroad 
rates have been arranged and a blanket 
insurance policy has been taken out to 
cover the entire Class and its family. 
The Secretary would like postal cards 
bearing the correct address of some 
150 men. This is in accordance with 
his request sent out during June last. 
He also wants information concerning 
the 91 men in the “ Lost Men” list, 
whose notices have been returned un- 
claimed. Do not take it for granted 
that some one else will advise me; do 
it yourself, —J. B. Embick’s address 
is 476 W. 143d St., New York. — H. 
H. Harris has moved to 93 Eleventh 
St., Lowell. — A. L. Woods has offices 
at 516 Weld Bldg., Boston; business, 
wool and hair.—A. E. Burr has 
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moved his law office to 15 State St., 
Boston. — The Rev. J. R. Jenkins has 
gone to Chadron, Neb., in the Home 
Mission field. — P. B. Vallé has estab- 
lished himself in the law at Portland, 
Ore.; address 31-33 Labb+ Bldg. — 
J. P. Lee has law offices at 25 Broad 
St., New York.— The Rev. H. B. 
Washburn is rector of St. Mark’s 
Church, Worcester.— A. V. Wood- 
worth has moved his stock brokerage 
offices to the Sears Bldg., Boston. -— 
W. N. Randol has gone back to San 
Francisco; address, Hotel St. Francis. 
— F.G. Fleetwood is the Secretary of 
State of Vermont. — E. D. McCollom 
is principal of the Collinsville, Conn., 
High School and superintendent of 
Schools of Canton, Conn.—A. J. 
Garceau was reélected a director of 
the Alumni Association of Harvard 
College. — Arthur S. Walcott is trav- 
eling around the world.—S. C. 
Brackett was appointed a Mass. Bal- 
lot Commissioner by Gov. Douglas. 





1892. 


Pror. A. R. BENNER, Sec. 
Andover. 

The Boston Association of Harvard 
’92 held a meeting at the rooms of the 
Boston Yacht Club, May 15. It was 
voted to have a subscription dinner on 
June 27 and notify the whole Class. 
This dinner was later arranged to take 
place at the Eastern Yacht Club, Mar- 
blehead, and all the members of the 
Class were invited. The dinner was 
well attended and altogether success- 
ful, several members of the Class com- 
ing from distant places. — There was 
an unusually large attendance at Hol- 
lis 24 on Commencement Day. — Wil- 
liam MacDonald has been appointed 
chief examiner in History for 1906 
under the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board. He also is chairman of 
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the Rhode Island Citizens’ Union, a 
non-partisan organization formed to 
secure a constitutional convention in 
that state. — E. A. Reed is superin- 
tendent of the Ohio Division of the 
Central Union Telephone Co., with 
his headquarters in the New First 
Nat. Bank Building, Columbus, O. 
His company is the American Bell 
licensee company of that section of the 
country. — The Rev. A. R. B. Hegeman 
is rector of Trinity Memorial Church 
at Binghamton, N. Y.; address, Trin- 
ity Rectory, 152 Chapin St.—A. J. 
B. Mellish of Charlottetown, P. E. I., 
has recently been awarded the ‘ Colo- 
nial Auxiliary Forces Long Service 
Medal” by the imperial authorities 
for his military record. — New ad- 
dresses: W. S. Bangs, 934 Tremont 
Bldg., Boston ; Dr. D. F. Jones, 114 
Marlborough St., Boston ; J. F. Mor- 
ton, Jr., 244 W. 143d St., New York ; 
Dr. A. R. Perry, corner Beacon St. 
and Massachusetts Ave., Boston; C. 
G. Van Brunt, Dedham. — Alfred 
Lindsay Shapleigh was born at All- 
ston, Sept. 5, 1869, the son of Samuel 
Bartlett and Clara Hitchcock Shap- 
leigh. He fitted for College at the 
Boston English High School, and en- 
tered Harvard in 1888. He was pro- 
minent in the Y. M. C. A., a member 
of the D. U., and of several athletic 
clubs. At Northfield, in the summer 
of 1889, he joined the Student Volun- 
teers for Foreign Missions. Mission 
work became his career thenceforth ; 
he entered the Harvard Medical 
School in 1891 ; took his A.B. degree 
in 1892, and his M.D. degree in 1894. 
Then he studied for nearly two years 
in the Hering Medical College, Chi- 
cago, and under Dr. Kent in Philadel- 
phia. In 1896 he married Katharine 
Chase Pratt, of Worcester, and they 
sailed for China, under the auspices of 
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the American Board. His health suf- 
fered, and he returned to America in 
1898, but did not abandon his purpose 
of continuing missionary work. He 
learned Chinese, and equipped him- 
self in dentistry and surgery in order 
to be able to minister to every medi- 
cal need. In November, 1904, with 
his wife and two boys, he sailed again 
for China, in the service of the Inland 
Mission. Shortly after their arrival, 
he was stricken with small-pox, and 
died at Shanghai, Feb. 4, 1905. His 
two boys died within three weeks. 


1893. 


S. F. BatcHeLpER, Sec. 
721 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

C. L. Barlow’s law offices are in 
Barristers Hall, Pemberton Sq., Bos- 
ton. — D. Blaustein is president of the 
Educational Alliance, New York City. 
—F. J. Carr is vice-president of the 
Wisconsin Bankers’ Association. — F. 
J. Currier writes from Lynn: “I have 
bought out my former partner, and am 
now going in alone as F. J. Currier & 
Co., making children’s shoes, and am 
glad to see that nearly all the members 
of the class are married, because it may 
help along my business.” —G. DeC. 
Curtis writes from New York City: 
‘“‘ Nothing momentous has happened to 
me since I settled down to work at the 
Public Library.” — W. H. Cushing has 
left Medford High School and is now 
at 3 Frederick St., South Framingham. 
— Alfred Frazer Coulter died -sud- 
denly from a tumor on the brain, March 
25, 1903, at his home in Brighton. 
He was born in Boston, March 1, 
1870, the son of James Michael and 
Susan (Mullen) Coulter. He fitted at 
the Boston Latin School, and was with 
’93 during Freshman year. He entered 
the Law School in 1892 and in 1894 
was admitted to the Suffolk Bar. In 
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the next year he entered the office of 
Boardman Hall. Later he began inde- 
pendent practice in Boston, where he 
remained till his death. — P. W. Davis 
is treasurer of the Alumni Association 
of the Lawrence Scientific School; ad- 
dress, 60 State St., Boston. —C. B. 
Denny may be addressed, c/o Somer- 
set Club, Boston. — H. A. Eaton is in 
the department of English, Syracuse 
University; address, 607 Walnut Ave., 
Syracuse, N. Y.—S. W. Ellsworth, 
M.D., has moved his office to 18 Rus- 
sell Park, Quincy.—C. R. Falk is 
president of the Milwaukee Harvard 
Club. — F. E. Farley’s permanent ad- 
aress has shifted from Lawrence to 
364 Longwood Ave., Boston. —G. R. 
Fearing has been appointed one of the 
graduate members of the Harvard 
Athletic Committee. — O. D. Fisk has 
removed his residence to Riverbank 
Court, Cambridge. — L. A. Frothing- 
ham has been elected an Overseer. — 
F. H. J. Gade has been one of the 
agents for securing official recognition 
of the independent Norwegian Govern- 
ment by the United States. —L. W. 
Gilbert, M.D., has moved his office to 
1410 Beacon St., Brookline. — A. H. 
Gordon’s residence is at 177 Magazine 
St., Cambridge. — F. G. Jackson’s re- 
sidence is at 6 Seaborn St., Dorchester. 
— J.M. Kendricken has dissolved the 
law firm of Bangs & Kendricken, and 
continues practice at the same offices, 
Barristers Hall, Boston. — W. C. 
Moore’s residence is at 42 Ocean Ave., 
Salem. —D. S. Muzzey’s permanent 
address is 30 Lincoln Terrace, Yonkers, 
N. Y.—W. L. Sanborn is Assistant 
Adjutant General of the First Brigade, 
M. V. M., with rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. — H. E. Sears, M.D., has re- 
moved his office to 103 Cabot St., 
Beverly. — L. Tremain is traffic man- 
ager of the New York Glucose General 
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Trading Co., at 26 Broadway, New 
York. — D. R. Vail has removed to 15 
E. 48th St., New York. — G. P. Win- 
ship has been appointed Curator of the 
Mexican History Collections in the 
Harvard Library. 





1894. 


Pror. E. K. Ranp, Sec. 

104 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

The Class had a dinner the night 
before Commencement at Hotel 
Brunswick. About 50 were present. 
W. H. Garland was toastmaster, and 
several speeches were made. The 
decennial volume, the cost of which 
is now guaranteed, will shortly appear. 
— Ralph Culbreth Hoffecker died at 
Smyrna, Del., July 21, 1905. After 
graduation he studied law at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, and was also in 
the law office of Goodwin & Culbreth, 
Baltimore. In 1895 he was afflicted 
with a spinal disease, and was obliged 
to give up his profession. He was an 
invalid from that time until his death. 
— An account of the heroic achieve- 
ments of Adj.-Gen. Bulkeley Wells at 
Telluride, Colo., is given in the Boston 
Sunday Herald for July 9. — Clarence 
Morgan, until recently secretary-treas- 
urer of the Rutland R. R., has been 
appointed head professor in the new 
railroad and transportation depart- 
ment at McGill University. — H. C. 
Lakin has been made a member of the 
law firm of Lord, Day & Lord, 49 
Wall St., New York. — H. G. Spooner 
is practising medicine in New York ; 
address, 75 W. 46th St.—G. Oens- 
lager is chemist for the Diamond Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, O.; his permanent 
address is 709 N. Third St., Harris- 
burg, Pa. —C. H. Crane and H. G. 
Barbey are members of the firm of 
Tams, Lemoine & Crane, naval archi- 
tects, 52 Pine St., New York.— A. 
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von W. Leslie’s address is Ossining, 
N. Y.; he is head master of the Sum- 
mer Tutoring School of Long Island, 
with headquarters at The Irving, 
Southampton, N. Y. — New addresses: 
B. G. Waters, 92 State St., Boston ; 
H. L. Newman, Jr., Hereford, New 
Mexico ; S. S. Dearborn, 3 Abbot St., 
Nashua, N. H.—O. M. W. Sprague 
has resigned his position as asst. pro- 
fessor of economics at Harvard to ac- 
cept a professorship at the Imperial 
University at Tokio, Japan. 


1895. 
A. H. Newman, Sec. 
16 Congress St., Boston. 

The Decennial celebration was a 
great success. The program arranged 
by the Class Committee was, with the 
assistance of sub-committees, enthusi- 
astically carried out. The men from 
a distance were the guests, during 
Monday and Tuesday, of the men from 
Boston and its vicinity. On Monday 
there was an informal reception at the 
Hotel Brunswick until noon, when spe- 
cial cars were taken to the Country 
Club. After luncheon the men en- 
gaged in golf, tennis, and baseball ; 
’95’s nine was victorious over ’90’s in 
a well-played game; 150 members of 
the Class were at the Country Club. 
In the evening about the same number 
attended the “ Pop ” concert, marching 
into the hall with flags and cheers. 
Tuesday morning 140 of the Class left 
on a special train for Buzzards Bay. 
There they were the guests of R. W. 
Emmons, 2d. Bathing, boating, sports, 
and aclambake made a most enjoyable 
day. On Commencement Day the 
Class met at Cambridge in Holden 
Chapel. In the evening the Decennial 
Dinner was served at the Exchange 
Club, Boston. 190 men were present, 
the largest number of the Class present 
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at one time since graduation. The 
toastmaster of the dinner was W. K. 
Brice, and the speakers were A. A. 
Highlands, A. W. Cooley, M. L. John- 
ston, W. S. Patten, and N. H. White. 
—F. S. Frisbie is practising patent 
law in Boston; address, 636 Tremont 
St.—H. H. Keeler is teaching at 
Ridgefield, Conn.—P. da S. Prado 
is a partner in the firm of Prado, 
Chaves & Co., coffee commissioners 
and exporters, Brazil.— R. Walcott is 
an associate justice of the Third Dis- 
trict Court of Eastern Middlesex. 


1896. 
H. R. Storrs, Sec. 
Brookline. 


G. W. Creelman is assistant to the 
head of the Science Department at 
the Hill School, Pottstown, Pa.— 
Alfred Coester is teaching Romance 
Languages and German in the Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Commercial High School. 


1897. 


W. L. Garrison, JR., Sec. 
60 State St., Boston. 

The informal Class Dinner which 
was held at the Copley Square Hotel 
on June 26 was attended by 52 men 
and was so successful that an annual 
dinner during Commencement Week 
will. doubtless become a fixture. A 
midwinter dinner in New York would 
be a welcome addition to the annual 
Class program, and would doubtless 
bring representative delegations from 
other cities. The Secretary would be 
glad to hear from any New York men 
of the Class in this connection.— The 
appeal for subscriptions to the Teach- 
ers’ Endowment Fund brought forth a 
general and a generous response from 
the Class at large. The total number 
of subscribers was about 100, and the 
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the Classes. 


total subscriptions amounted to about 
$35,000. The members of the com- 
mittees in charge of this work desire 
to express their appreciation of the 
spirit in which their effort was met by 
their classmates. —R. P. Angier has 
been acting as a voluntary assistant in 
the Physiological Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin.— G. B. Weston, who 
has been acting as instructor of Ro- 
mance Languages at Dartmouth, is 
spending the summer in Europe. — F. 
E. Barry, whose address is Ayer, has 
produced a comic opera which is to be 
played this summer. Judging from 
the songs which he sang at the Class 
Dinner, it ought to make a hit.— Percy 
MacKaye, who is also a playwright, is 
living at Cornish, N. H., with post 
office address at Windsor, Vt.— H. D. 
Buell is practising law at 80 Broad- 
way, New York.—S. H. Pillsbury is 
a member of the law firm of Tower, 
Talbot, Hiler, and Pillsbury, 35 Con- 
gress St., Boston. — R. M. Whitney is 
on the reporting staff of the Boston 
American. E. E. Whiting is with the 
Boston Advertiser. — J. B. Hayward is 
in the Patent Dept. of the National 
Cash Register Co., of Dayton, O. — E. 
Stevens is still running his plantation 
at Vega Alta, P. R.— Dr. L. G. Paul 
has his office at 657 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton.— Dr. J. H. Shannon should be 
addressed at 46 South Main St., Wash- 
ington, Pa.— Address E. M. Water- 
house at Christ Church, 71 81st St. 
and Broadway, New York.— Dr. W. 
G. Nash is practising at 40 New St., 
Newark, N. J.— F. P. Bonney has his 
permanent home address at 247 For- 
est St., Medford.—R. Upton’s ad- 
dress is Devereux.— W. D. Cairns, 
who has been associate professor of 
mathematics at Oberlin College, has a 
two years’ leave of absence (1905-07) 
which he expects to spend in Europe. 
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1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec. 
Andover. 
The usual Commencement Day 
f spread was held in 23 Holworthy and 


was fairly well attended —C. B. 
Manning has left New York and is 
with the Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Man- 
chester, N. H. — Horace Bowker is 
located in Philadelphia, 602 Drexel 
Bldg. — A. J. Marshall has changed 
his name from Adoniram to Alfred. — 
H. DeW. Fuller is an instructor of 
English at Harvard.— Thomas Bond 
has sold the newspaper that he had 
started in Annapolis, Md., and will 
probably go into business in Baltimore. 
— W. E. C. Nazro is to have charge 
of the outdoor recreation and sports 
of the employees of the Panama Canal. 
—F.R. Fraprie is with the Photo- 
Era Publishing Co., a magazine de- 
voted to photography, 170 Summer St., 
Boston. — B. H. Hayes coached the 
Andover baseball team this spring. — 
G. H. Seull has returned from Man- 
churia. — W. H. Reed, Jr., is teaching 
German at Tufts. —C. W. Bronson 
is with The Ophir Mine, San Andreas, 
Colo. —O. S. Tonks is a tutor at 
Princeton University. — F. P. Smith 
is to teach French in the Ethical Cul- 
ture School, New York. — J. A. Battis 
is teaching in the Hackley Lower 
School, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
— J.T. Clark has left the University 
of Missouri to accept an asst.-pro- 
fessorship in Romance Languages at 
the University of California. 


1899. 


ArTHUR ADAMS, Sec. 

48 Congress St., Boston. 
We had three very fine days for 
our Sexennial Celebration, which went 
off very successfully. We were joined 
for the three days by ’02 who were 
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celebrating a triennial, and the com- 
bination was extremely successful. 
144 ’99 men signed the book at the 
Hotel Bellevue on Monday, June 26, 
and more than that number attended 
the Pop Concert that night. The con- 
cert was as successful as usual, thanks 
to F. R. Comee, ’75, whose Class was 
this year celebrating its 30th anniver- 
sary. The usual cheers for the Nine, 
the Crew, Harvard, and many for 
Pres. Roosevelt were given during the 
evening. Tuesday, June 27, at 10.16 
A.M. the “ ’99-’02 Special ” for River- 
side left the South Station with 197 
men on board, including the band. 
Many more came on later trains, and 
nearly 250 attended in all. We spent 
the entire day at Riverside Recreation 
Grounds. The athletic sports ar- 
ranged by the Interclass Athletic 
Committee began almost immediately 
on our arrival at the grounds. They 
consisted of aquatic sports on the 
river and in the tank during the morn- 
ing, and, after lunch, of the interclass 
and scrub baseball games. There were 
occasional showers during the morning 
and a very hard one while we were at 
lunch, but no one suffered therefrom. 
The races on the river and the winners 
were as follows: Single Blade Canoe, 
won by J. W. Farley, ’99; Double 
Blade Canoe, won by Farley & E. P. 
Davis, ’99; Four Blade Canoe won by 
Farley, E. P. Davis, W. B. Coffin, and 
E. D. Brooks, 99. Swimming Race 
in the tank, W. B. Coffin, ’99, 1st, R. 
F. Blake, ’99, 2d. Tub Race in the 
tank, E. B. Stanwood, ’99, 1st, E. B. 
Barstow, ’99, 2d. Canoe Tilting in the 
tank, won by ’02. There were two 
Swimming Team Races, one of which 
was won by ’99, and the other by ’02. 
The latter race was notable owing to 
the alarming swim of H. P. Huntress. 
In the afternoon, 99 continued their 
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successes of the morning by winning 
the Interclass Baseball Game, in the 
last half of the 9th inning, with two 
out and three on bases. Stearns was 
sent to the bat by ’99, in place of 
Robinson, and he knocked a safe hit 
which brought in the winning run. 
The winning team was composed as 
follows: W. S. Fitz, p., E. P. Davis, 
e., P. D. Haughton, 1b., E. H. Litch- 
field, 2b., A. V. Galbraith, s.s., J. 
Nowell, 3b., E. H. Sears, lf., F. D. 
Robinson, ef., H. N. Stearns, ef., M. 
Donald, rf. The events on the track 
were not so successful for 99. M. 
Donald was 2d in the 50-yard dash; 
W. G. Morse, 2d in running high 
jump; P. D. Haughton, 2d in putting 
the shot. The Team Race was won 
by 1902, and in the tug-of-war, which 
had an indefinite number on each side, 
the rope broke, but, as it broke on the 
’02 side, the event was awarded to ’99. 
A 30-mile Run was down on the pro- 
gram but there is no record of the re- 
sult. On Wednesday, Commencement 
Day, everybody went to Cambridge, 
where there was an unusual attend- 
ance, owing to the presence of Pres. 
Roosevelt, ’80. At 12.30 P.M. crews 
from ’99 and ’02 rowed a quarter- 
mile race in front of the Weld Boat 
House. The race was extremely close 
and was won by ’99’s crew, by about 
10 ft. The winning crew was made up 
as follows: E. A. Boardman, stroke, 
G. D. Marvin, 7, R. F. Blake, 6, J. W. 
Farley, 5, T. Garrett, Jr., 4, P. D. 
Haughton, 3, T. S. Watson, 2, F. R. 
Stoddard, Jr., bow, R. N. Burnham, 
coxswain. Boardman stroked the crew 
in his old-time form, though weighing 
over 210 lbs. In the evening, we had 
the Sexennial Dinner at the Exchange 
Club, Boston. ’02 and ’95 were dining 
at the same place and the usual greet- 
ings were exchanged between the va- 
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rious classes, and the best of feeling 
prevailed. There were about 200 pre- 
sent, and J. F. Perkins, Chairman of the 
Class Committee, presided. J. F. Cur- 
tis made an excellent toastmaster, and 
several speeches were made, the best 
of which were two by P. D. Haugh- 
ton, who had rowed 3 in the winning 
crew that morning, in spite of the 
fact that he had never been in a shell 
of any kind before. As a whole, the 
celebration was very enjoyable, and 
the thanks of the Class are due to E. 
P. Davis and R. F. Blake for the sue- 
cess of the day spent at Riverside. 
They had entire charge of the enter- 
tainment out there and no complaints 
have been registered as yet. G. D. 
Marvin, 99, lost a very valuable watch 
at Riverside Recreation Grounds, and 
if any one has any information concern- 
ing the same, the Secretary would be 
very glad to hear of it.— The Secre- 
tary wishes to correct a few of the 
typographical errors in the Address 
List which was sent out just prior to 
the celebration: Clarence C. Mann 
was married on May 21, 1902, in- 
stead of 1903. —J. B. Churchill is 
instructor in chemistry, Pennsylvania 
State College; address, September to 
June inclusive, State College, Pa; 
July and August, 25 Grove St., Chel- 
sea, Mass.— D. F. Urquhart, Jr., is 
secretary to the president, Brooklyn 
Heights Ry. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
address, 168 Montague St.— A. E. 
Branch is editor of the Chelsea Her- 
ald. — C. L. Slocum is in the engineer- 
ing dept. of the N. Y., N. H. & H. 
R. R. Co.; address, Room 301, Rail- 
road Bldg., New Haven, Conn. — R. 
B. Harris is a lawyer; address, Box 
1016, Spokane, Wash. — Blair Fair- 
child is studying music in Paris, 
France; address, 29 Wall St., New 
York.— Mark Hyman, A. R. Camp- 
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bell, and Wm. D. Eaton have formed 
a law firm under the name of Hyman, 
Campbell & Eaton, 25 Broad St., 
New York. —S. L. Wonson is on a 
trip to South America. — M. P. Mason 
is to be instructor in logic and psy- 
chology at Princeton next year. — W. 
P. Burden is with H. W. Poor & Co., 
33 Wall St., New York. — The Secre- 
tary wishes to thank H. James, 2d, F. 
R. Stoddard, Jr., and Donald Gordon 
for information about other members of 
the Class given him by them. —S. P. 
Negus, landscape architect, is with 
Punchard & Babson, Boston. — C. E. 
Overholser is to teach German in the 


Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


1900. 


Exror SpaLpinaG, Sec. 
66 Lincoln St., Boston. 

Blanks were sent out early in May 
to members of the Class, and the fol- 
lowing items have been received from 
them: E. C. Carter is national general 
secretary of the Y. M.C. A.’s of In- 
dia. — W.C. Hess is a reporter on the 
Journal of Commerce and Commercial 
Bulletin, New York. — J. E. McClosky, 
Jr., is practising law at Pittsburg, 
Pa. — Marlborough Churchill is 2d 
Lieut. of Artillery, U. S. A., and is 
stationed at Fort Riley, Kan.—G. A. 
Thompson is instructor in English in 
the University of Maine. —J. C. B. 
Davis, 2d, is receiving teller for the 
Standard Trust Co., New York. — N. 
J. Rust, Jr., is a salesman for the 
Underwood Typewriter Co. New 
York. — Jacob Warshaw is superin- 
tendent of schools at Humacao, Porto 
Rico. — Minot Davis is constructing 
engineer for the Twin Falls Logging 
Co. — H. J. Colburn is superintendent 
of Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham. — 
F. G. Ballentine is asst. prof. of Latin 
at Bucknell University, Lewisburg, 
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Pa. — J. F. Morrison is a physician at 
Kings Co. Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
—K. S. Barnes is supt. of employ- 
ment, Boston Elevated Ry. Co. —J. 
F. Mosby is secretary and office man- 
ager of the Cincinnati Engineering 
Co., Cincinnati, O. — G. F. Furlong is 
branch manager of the Library Bureau, 
Montreal, P. Q. — Marshall Stimson 
is practising law at Los Angeles, Cal. 
—F. N. Chessman is a physician at 
St. Luke’s Hospital, New York. — R. 
W. Bliss is 2d secretary of Embassy 
at St. Petersburg, Russia.— R. E. Lee 
is sec. and treas. of H. M. Caldwell 
& Co., publishers, Boston. — E. L. 
Adams is instructor in the University 
of Michigan. —G. A. Anderegg is an 
instructor at Harvard. — 8S. P. Beebe 
is a physiological chemist at Cornell 
Medical College, New York. — B. F. 
Bell is consulting and contracting en- 
gineer with the Bell Eng. & Construc- 
tion Co., New York. —C. H. Bell is 
vice-pres. of the Quaker City Flour 
Mill Co., Philadelphia. — C. M. Bill is 
a designer with the firm of Alley & 
Emery, Boston. —G. W. Billings is a 
reporter for the Milford Gazette, Mil- 
ford. — H. Bisbee is a teacher in the 
Dorchester High School.—H. K. 
Boutwell is a physician in the Mass. 
General Hospital.— W. H. Bonelli is 
a real estate salesman with the Co- 
operative Development Co., Boston. — 
R. D. Boardman is a real estate broker 
with Burroughs & DeBlois, Boston. — 
Bartlett Brooks is practising law in 
Bangor, Me. — H. S. Bowers is with 
Goldman Sachs & Co., New York. — 
H. C. Boynton is an instructor in 
metallurgy in MHarvard.— A. V. 
Brower is treasurer of Black Diamond 
Auto. Co., Utica, N. Y. — C. M. Brown 
is with Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., 
Worcester. — P. F. Brown is a 
draughtsman with R. D. Kimball Co. 
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Boston. — E. F. Metcalf is with the 
firm of Columbia Rope Co., Auburn, 
N. Y.— L. L. Burley is at present in 
Harvard. — F. K. Butters is instructor 
in the University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis. — John Cabot, 2d, is teach- 
ing at Wellesley College.—D. F. 
Carpenter is with Lunt, Brooks & 
Wilcox, lawyers, Colorado Springs. — 
W. R. Castle is instructor of English 
in Harvard University. —W. M. 
Chadbourne is practising law in New 
York. — A. M. Chandler is practising 
law at 26 Court St., Boston. — A. B. 
Chandler is with Knott, Chandler & 
Co., Chicago. —H. M. Chase is with 
Chase & Fletcher, lawyers, Boston. — 
Philip Chase is with Brandeis, Dunbar 
& Nutter, lawyers, Boston. —F. R. 
Childs is with Rowland Knapp & Co., 
brokers, New York. — Geo. O. Clark 
is a physician, at 84 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston. —W. S. Clough is a 
note broker with the firm of F. S. 
Moseley & Co., Chicago, Ill.— J. P. 
Cobb is with the Cobb Chocolate Co., 
Chicago. — H.S. Coffin is note broker 
and local manager of F. S. Moseley & 
Co. of St. Louis, Mo.— A. D. Con- 
verse is with Merton E. Converse & 
Son, toy mfgrs., Winchendon. — 
Edward Cook is a physician at the 
Presbyterian Hospital, New York. — 
O. D. Crilly is with Cassoday & But- 
ler, lawyers, Chicago. —C. B. Curtis 
is with the American Trading Co., 
New York.—F. H. Danker is asst. 
rector at the Church of the Incarna- 
tion, Brooklyn, N. Y. —H. J. Daven- 
port is practising law in Brooklyn, N. 
Y.— Aaron Davis is with W. O. Gay 
& Co., note brokers, Boston. —G. W. 
Davis is with the firm of Merrill Old- 
ham Co., Boston. —R. J. Davis is 
teaching at Guilford College, N. C. — 
W. S. Davis is an author and student 
in Cambridge. —H. Davison is teach- 
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ing in a private school in New York. 
—A.L. Dean is instructor at Yale. — 
W. W. Dixon is practising law with 
Calhoun, Lyford & Gleason, Chicago. 
—H. F. Dolan is practising law in the 
Tremont Bldg., Boston. — L. M. Dou- 
gan is principal of the Garfield School, 
St. Louis, Mo.— H. T. Dougherty is 
in the Congressional Library, Wash- 
ington. — W. H. Dougherty is with 
the Adelphi Stock Co., London. —C. 
D. Draper is with the United States 
Trust Co., New York. — Arthur Drink- 
water is asst. gen. counsel for Warren 
Bros. Co., Boston. —H. W. Dubee is 
instructor in German at the Univers:ty 
of Michigan. — E. L. Dudley is prac- 
tising law at Camden, N. J.— W. S. 
Dunham is with Dunham & Fletcher, 
horse breeders, Wayne, Ill.—C. F. 
Wellington is with the Fall River 
Evening News, Fall River. — H. S. 
Elliot is with Liebler & Co., New 
York. — J. S. Dunston is with Horn- 
blower & Weeks, brokers, New York. 
—H. T. Van Dusen is correspondent 
for the American Express Co. — B. E. 
Eames is practising law at 113 Devon- 
shire St., Boston. —R. B. Earle is 
practising law at 30 Court St., Boston. 
— F. W. Eaton is with Carver & Blod- 
gett, lawyers, Boston. — W. P. Eaton 
is with the New York Tribune. — Wm. 
Edmunds is with Adams & Co., bond 
brokers, Boston. — Edward Elias is 
instructor at Purdue University, La 
Fayette, Ind. — Edwin Euston is with 
Euston & Co.. mfgrs., Chicago. — W. 
R. Evans is practising law in the Sears 
Bldg., Boston. — W. P. Everts is an 
attorney at law in the Equitable Bldg., 
Boston. — Marshall Fabyan is a phy- 
sician in the Mass. General Hospital. 
— A.M. Fairlie is a chemist with the 
Tenn. Copper Co., Copperhill, Tenn. 
— Derby Farrington is telephone en- 


gineer with the New York Tel. Co. — 
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Albert Fitch is rector of the Mt. Ver- 
non Congregational Church. — Harold 
FitzGerald is with W. O. Gay & Co., 
bankers, New York. — J. E. FitzPat- 
rick is with the Commercial Financial 
Press Assn. of Boston. — H. W. Flagg 
is with the Calumet & Heela Mining 
Co., Boston. — W. B. M. Flandrau is 
engaged in a coffee planting industry 
in Mexico.— A. Follansbee is with 
Wm. Solomon & Co., Chicago. — H. 
C. Folsom is teaching at South Man- 
chester, Conn. — Lewis Williams is a 
professional musician at Jamaica Plain. 
: — T. M. Shaw is an architect in Bos- 
ton. — P. A. Atherton is practising law 
in Boston. —C. S. Forbes is an insur- 
ance broker in Boston. — R. S. Fobes 
is a clergyman in Dedham. — M. M. 
Foss is with the Baker & Taylor Co., 
publishers, New York. — E. S. Foster 
is with G. W. Foster & Co., ladies’ 
cloaks and suits, Brookline. — C. E. 
Fraunfelter is a physician and surgeon 
at Canton, O. — H. A. Freiberg is with 
P. E. Becker & Co., mfgrs. of hard 
woods, Cincinnati, O.— H. L. French 
is with Fuller & French, lawyers, 
Worcester. — A. M. Tozzer is in- 
structor in archaeology, Harvard.— 
R. W. McAllester is physician at the 
Carney Hospital, Boston. — H. S. Gale 
is with the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, Washington. — Charles Bartlett 
Crockett, Jr., died March 5, 1905, at 
Cocoanut Grove, Fla. — Frederick 
William Stone died, July 28, 1905, at 
Waltham, Mass. — C. J. Kullmer is 
to teach German at the University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. —H. R. Hubbard 
has accepted a position in the Irving 
School, New York. — R. A. Garrison 
is banking with the firm of N. W. 
Harris & Co., Boston. — E. H. George 
is practising law with Gaston, Snow & 
Saltonstall, Boston. — E. E. Goodhue 
is a paymaster, U. S. Navy, Washing- 











ton, D.C. —C. W. Goodrich is teacher 
of science in the Waltham High 
School. — A. F. Gotthold is practising 
law with Gould & Wilkie, New York. 
—E. H. Graham is with the Inter- 
national Trust Co., bankers, Boston. 
—R. J. Graves is a physician at Con- 
cord, N. H.— W. L. Harrington is a 
schoolmaster at the Washington School, 
Boston. — R. C. Hatch is teacher 
of English in Smith Academy of 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
— Richard Haughton is with the firm 
of Haughton & Muir, insurance, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. — T. R. Hawley is prac- 
tising law with Elder, MacKusick & 
Brackett, Boston. —C. R. Hayes is 
with the firm of L. Burge Hayes & Co., 
insurance, Boston. —C. S. Hebard is 
teller at the Medford Nat. Bank. —C. 
B. Hersey is instructor in physics at 
Masten Park High School, Buffalo, N. 
Y.— E. B. Hilliard is teacher of Eng- 
lish at the Morristown School, Morris- 
town, N. J.— A. B. Holden is with 
the firm of Charles Hathaway & Co., 
note brokers, New York. — Osborne 
Howes, Jr., is with Henderson & 
Howes, stock brokers, Boston. —C. A. 
Howland, Jr., is with the Quincy 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Quincy. — H. 
R. Hubbard is teaching at the Leal’s 
School, Plainfield, N. J. —F. C. Kid- 
ner is a physician at the Mass. General 
Hospital, Boston.-- R. W. Kauffman 
is associate editor of the Saturday 
Evening Post, Philadelphia, Pa. —I.S. 
Kahn is Medical House Officer at the 
Boston City Hospital. —L. B. Judson 
is professor of horticulture at the 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Ida. — 
Edward Ingraham is with W. H. 
Hinchman & Co., cotton goods brokers, 
New York, N. Y. —G. C. Kimball is 
asst. chief engineer with the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
— F. H. Kirmayer is instructor in the 
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J. A. Browning School, New York. — 
C. E. Klise is principal of the Maynard 
High School.—W. D. Lambert is 
connected with the Coast & Geodetic 
Survey, Washington, D. C.—H. L. 
Leiter is a physician at the Mt. Sinai 
Hospital, New York. —S. W. Lewis 
is with F. S. Moseley & Co., note 
brokers, Boston.— W. P. Macleod is 
a physician at the Bellevue Hospital, 
New York.—M. L. McCarthy is a 
chemist with the West Indies Chemical 
Works, Spanish Town, Jamaica, B. 
W. I. — J. E. MeGawley is practising 
law at 57 McLellan St., Boston. — A. 
G. McGregor is supt. of schools at 
Corydon, Ky.—J. W. McQueen is 
with the law firm of Joslyn, McQueen 
& Joslyn, Elgin, Ill. — R. M. Mahoney 
is an attorney at law, 114 Washington 
St., Salem.— W. R. Martin is with 
the law firm of Martin & Martin, Bed- 
ford, Ind. — A. G. Mason is with Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co., bankers, Boston. 
—R. L. Mason is purchasing agent 
for the Morgan Construction Co., 
Worcester. — G. H. Mifflin is with the 
firm of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., pub- 
lishers, Boston. 
1901. 
H. B. Crark, Sec. 
5 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

P. H. Eley is to teach in the Union 
High School of Knoxville, Pittsburg, 
Pa. — Vandeveer Custis has been ap- 
pointed asst. professor of economics, 
at the University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. —G. R. Bedinger has 
accepted a position in the Nobles’ Col- 
lege, Tokio, Japan. — F. C. Ware is 
a chemist, Naval Proving Ground, In- 
dian Head, Md. 

1902. 
BarRETT WENDELL, Jr., Sec. 


37 Beacon St., Boston. 
M. W. Ware is a teacher in the 
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Morristown School, Morristown, N. J. 
—C. P. Webb is a real estate agent, 
105 Summer St., Boston. —W. M. 
Welch is a real estate broker, care of 
Hayes & Welch, 112 Water St., Bos- 
ton. — Warland Wight is a stock bro- 
ker, care of Ellingwood & Cunning- 
ham, 41 Wall St., New York. — H. J. 
Winslow is a lawyer with Garfield & 
Warren, 60 State St., Boston. — W. 
B. Wood is a cotton broker, care of 
E. A. Shaw & Co., 70 Kilby St., Boston. 
—F. F. Zelle is a medical student in 
St. Louis, Mo. —C. C. Rumsey is a stu- 
dent of architecture at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, Paris, France.—C. S. 
Sargent, Jr., is with Kidder, Peabody 
& Co., bankers, Boston. — R. G. Scott 
is a farmer at Mannville, Alberta, Can. 
— J. H. Smith, Jr., is an engineer. — 
J. W. Stedman is with Clark, Dodge 
& Co., bankers, New York. —F. E. 
Sweetser will enter the office of Storey, 
Thorndike, Palmer & Thayer, Ex- 
change Bldg., Boston. — N. A. Thayer 
is a civil engineer, 1107 Exchange 
Bldg., Boston. —R. K. Thorndike is 
a real estate broker, care of E. T. 
Redmond & Co., 84 State St., Boston. 
—A. P. Wadsworth will study ar- 
chitecture in Paris at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts.—C. T. Lovering, Jr., is 
with Chas. Hathaway & Co., commer- 
cial paper, 27 State St., Boston.— L. 
B. McCormick is with McCormick & 
Co., bankers, Salt Lake City, Utah. — 
A. H. Morse will practise law in Kan- 
sas City, Mo. — R. B. Noyes is a sugar 
planter at La Tresa, Aguirre, Porto 
Rico. —J. E. O’Connell is with the 
Boston Globe. — T. B. Pettit is a man- 
ufacturer of cotton bags, 742 Wythe 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.— Chas. Platt, 
3d, is a fire and marine insurance 
broker, 434 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. — R. S. Rainsford is a mining en- 
gineer, at 1326 Evans St., Denver, 
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Colo.—L. W. Rand is a wool mer- 
chant.—E. P. Richardson is in the 
Harvard Medical School, 4th year. — 
H. M. Gittings, is a civil engineer ; 
address, Ashburton, Baltimore,. Md. 
— Robert Goelet is a financier, 9 W. 
17th St., New York. —R. H. Goodell 
is a banker, 218 La Salle St., Chicago, 
Til.— E. H. Greene is a shoe manu- 
facturer, care of Hurley Shoe Co., 
Rockland. — R. K. Hale is a civil en- 
gineer, 14 Beacon St., Boston.— A. 
W. Hall is a law student in Dover, 
N. H.—F. W. Hunnewell, 2d, is a 
lawyer with Hill, Bangs, Barlow & 
Homans, Exchange Bldg., Boston. — 
Roger Kinnicutt is in the Harvard 
Medical School, 4th year.—M. B. Lang 
is a musician, 6 Newbury St., Boston.— 
Edison Lewis is with Spang, Chalfant, 
& Co., steel mfgrs., Pittsburg, Pa. — 
R. W. Atkinson is insurance manager 
for the B. F. Dillingham Co., Honolulu, 
H. T.— M. M. Dodge is secretary and 
treasurer of the Stanley Butte Consol- 
idated Mining Co., San Carlos, Ariz. 
— W. D. Eaton is a wholesale grocer, 
419 Huron St., Chicago, Ill. —H: W. 
Eliot, Jr., is with F. A. Stokes & Co., 
publishers, 5 E. 16th St., New York. 
— W. B. Emmons is a stock breeder, 
at Laramie, Wyo. — W. E. Forbes is 
with the estate of John M. Forbes, 
Sears Bldg., Boston. —Joseph Foster, 
Jr., is a manufacturer at 530 Aflantic 
Ave., Boston. — Channing Frothing- 
ham, Jr., is in the Harvard Medical 
School, 3d year.— Arthur Sturgis 
Dixey died at Seoul, Korea, July 26, 
1905, of heart failure after an illness 
of aweek. He was 25 years old. Dixey 
prepared for College at Noble’s School, 
graduated with 1902, went to the Law 
School till last winter, leaving to go as 
private secretary to E. V. Morgan, ’90, 
U. S. Minister to Korea. He was a 
member of the Suffolk Bar.—I. F, 
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McCormick has been made instructor 
in mathematics, Roxbury Latin School. 
— Dudley Tyng is to teach German at 
Milton Academy.— W. D. Head has 
been appointed master in French at 
Phillips Academy, Exeter.—T. Mi- 
chelson has been a traveling fellow in 
Leipzig, 1904-05. 


1903. 
RoceEr Ernst, Sec. 
48 Robeson St., Jamaica Plain. 

G. S. Stevenson has been appointed 
principal of Coburn Classical Institute, 
Waterville, Me. — H. R. Gardner goes 
to the University School, Baltimore, to 
teach classics. — Granville Johnson is 
electrical engineer with the Union 
Electric Light & Power Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.—A. S. Beatman is teaching 
history in the Polytechnic Prepar- 
atory School, Brooklyn, N. Y.— E. P. 
Churchill is going to the High School, 
Tarrytown, N. Y., as instructor in 
science. — J. F. Conlin is teaching 
French and physics at the Rindge Man- 
ual Training School, Cambridge. — 
E. M. Greene goes to the Cheshire 
(Conn.) School as teacher of French 
and German. —G. W. Putnam goes to 
Beloit College, Wis., to teach rhetoric 
and oratory. — W. A. Zehring goes to 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., 
as instructor in mathematics. 


1904. 


R. S. WALLACE, Sec. 
404 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

About 200 men were at Thayer 7 
for the Class Luncheon on Commence- 
ment Day.—H. L. Adams is a 
draughtsman in the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. — R. F. Barber is teach- 
ing in the Commercial High School at 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; he is also studying 
medicine in the Long Island Medical 
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College. —H. L. Bartlett is a phy- 
sician at 226 E. 37th St., Chicago, Il. 
—J.A. Burgess conducted the Har- 
vard entrance examinations at Bonn, 
Germany, this June.— Leonard Car- 
penter is with the Stanley Electric 
Co., Pittsfield. — D. F. Dunbar is with 
the Bell Telephone Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
— L. Davis is note broker in the office 
of G. Mixter, 28 State St., Boston. — 
S. W. Fenno is master of sciences at 
the Revere High School. —G. Forbes 
is with the Alaska Salmon Fisheries, 
Sears Bldg., Boston. —R. P. Ferry 
is with Wm. E. Callender & Co., 35 
Nassau St., New York City. — H. W. 
Fisher is with Rudolph Kleybolte & 
Co., 17 La Salle St., Chicago. — W. A. 
Gray is with the Pilgrim Press, 14 
Beacon St., Boston. —C. N. Holwill 
is assistant in Chinese Imperial Mari- 
time Customs Service, Peking, China. 
— J. W. Lee is with Moffatt & White, 
bankers, New York. —T. H. Miller is 
with Strong, Sturgis & Co., bankers, 
30 Broad St., New York.—H. M. 
Parker is town clerk and treasurer 
of Osterville.— H. S. Parker, up to 
March 1, 1905, was with Doubleday & 
Page, publishers, New York; he is now 
at 1 Nassau St., New York.—S. B. 
Trainer is a salesman for the Fair- 
banks Co., Toronto, Can.—T. B. 
Souther is with Post & Flagg, uptown 
office, 10 W. 33d St., New York, as 
assistant manager.— The address of 
the Class Secretary is R. 8S. Wallace, 
404 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y.— R. H. 
Keniston has a position in the Hotch- 
kiss School, Lakeville, Conn., to teach 
classics, mathematics, and modern lan- 
guages. — D. A. McCabe is to teach in 
the Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C.—G. C. Cunning- 
ham is with Wm. A. Read & Co., bond 
dealers, Boston. — H. F.C. Dewing has 
been elected principal of the Alle- 
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gheny Co. Academy, Cumberland, Md. 
— Reginald Foster has left St. Paul’s 
School to become master in the Rox- 
bury Latin School. 


1905. 


S. N. Hincktey, Sec. 
Lawrence, L. I., N. Y. 

The members of the Class report 
their probable occupations and address- 
es as follows: 

Miscellaneous: H. C. Billings, poli- 
tics, 85 Madison Ave., New York; 
P. T. Coolidge, forestry, 17 Garfield 
St., Watertown ; C. W. Fowle, diplo- 
matic service, Woburn; L. B. Hall, 
music, 14 Rockland Ave., Malden; 
C. M. Harrington, overseer of estate, 
22 John St., Worcester ; J. W. Hast- 
ings, anthropology, 5 Hastings Hall, 
Cambridge ; P. B. Kayser, the stage, 
288 Newbury St. Boston; A. H. 
Moore, botanist, 3 Divinity Ave., Cam- 
bridge; H. Raymond, Astronomical 
Observatory, Rapid City, S. D.; P. S. 
Reed, assessor, 2124 Davenport St., 
Omaha, Neb.; A. P. Rice, consular 
service, 159 Crest Ave., Beachmont ; 
F. E. Warren, stockgrower, Cheyenne, 
Wyo.; C. C. Washburn, diplomatic 
service, Duluth, Minn.; I. T. 
Worthley, forestry, 258 Broadway, 
New York ; J. A. Scott, irrigation, 28 
Fountain St., Roxbury ; W. A. Wade, 
farmer. 

Ministry: A. S. Beale, Milwaukee, 
Wis. ; A. W. Blackwood, Flushing, O.; 
W. C. Campbell, Cambridge ; J. F. 
Hoyt, Newington, N. H.; J. H. La- 
throp, 125 Steward Ave., Jackson, 
Mich. ; D. M. Lockrow, 77 Ferdinand 
St., Melrose Highlands ; K. C. Mac- 
Arthur, 358 W. 57th St., New York; T. 
V. Murphy, 419 Fourth St., South Bos- 
ton; W. E. H. Neiler, 1735 W. 25th 
St. Philadelphia, Pa.; F. W. Murt- 
feldt, 134 Third St., Newburgh, N. 
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Y.; W. J. Scarlett, 971 Boyden Road, 
Columbus, O. ; N. W. Thompson, 154 
Lake St., Albany, N. Y. 

Undecided: J. Adams, 90 Longwood 
Ave., Brookline ; S. C. Adams, Sum- 
mit, N J.; R. N. Baldwin, Wellesley 
Hills; W. A. Baldwin, 1006 N. 
Charles St., Baltimore, Md. ; R. H. 
Bollard, 1611 Mulvane St., Topeka, 
Kan.; Z. C. Baxter, Wellesley ; J. T. 
Bishop, Newton Centre; J. P. Bow- 
ditch, Framingham ; Gorham Brooks, 
92 Beacon St., Boston ; C. H. Brown, 
155 Newbury St., Boston; P. R. 
Browne, 1 Kenwood St., Malden; R. 
W. Bryant, 591 Delaware Ave., Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; A. H. Carpenter, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. ; Howard Cary, 17 East 
54th St., New York; W. C. Chick, 
347 Beacon St., Boston ; T. ¥Y. Cooper, 
Hanover, York Co., Pa.; S. M. Dorr- 
ance, 2 Prospect St., Providence, R. I.; 
Newton Edwards, Haddon Hall, Bos- 
ton: H. C. Egan and W. E. Egan, 
Highland Park, Ill.; W. M. Elkins, 
Elkins Park, Pa. ; Earl H. Fitzhugh, 
Jr., 33 Bank St., St. Albans, Vt.; H. 
S. Forbes, Milton; W. Foster, 539 
Newburn Ave., Raleigh, N.C.; M. H. 
Green, Lockstead Ave., Jamacia Plain; 
L. C. Goodrich, 59 Chestnut St., North 
Adams ; H. V. Greenough, 45 Carlton 
St., Brookline; W. N. Hadley, 403 
Craigie St., Templeton; Leonard 
Hatch, Trinity Court, Boston ; R. H. 
Cox, 310 W. Seventh St., Plainfield, 
N. J.; F. Johnson, 167 Newbury St., 
Boston ; S. Johnson, 11 East 63d St., 
New York City ; G. R. Jones, High- 
land Park, Ill.; R. D. Lapham, 15 
West 16th St., New York City ; C. F. 
Maguire, Box 442 E. Bridgewater ; 
C. Martin, 2120 Lincoln Ave., Denver, 
Colo.; K. McLeod, 251 Newbury St., 
Boston ; B. D. Moore, 2722 Ball Ave., 
Galveston, Tex.; H. F. Mason, 347 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston ; L. Mott, 
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Langdon St., Cambridge ; P. H. Muir, 
care of Dr. T. A. McGran, 1710 Jeffer- 
son Ave., Detroit, Mich.; J. T. Nichols, 
42 West 11th St., New York ; H. C. 
Ober, Nashua, N. H.; H. F. Ober, 29 
Corning St., Beverly ; R. Olmsted, 
183 Bryant St., Buffalo, N. Y.; W. A. 
Phillips, 21 Parker St., Chelsea; H. 
P. Pratt, Cross St., cor. Pearl St., 
Salem; A. W. Roberts, Biddeford, 
Me.; J. Rowe, Madison Road, Sta- 
tion O, Cincinnati, O.; J. O. Safford, 
373 Essex St., Salem ; T. L. Shaw, 87 
Milk St., Boston ; A. A. Simmons, Jr., 
Grafton ; B. F. Sherman, 1213 Beacon 
St., Brookline ; A. P. Simon, 113 West 
103d St., New York ; L. Smith, 1547 
Beacon St., Brookline ; F. J. Sulloway, 
Franklin Falls, N. H.; J. O. Stack, 
23 Babcock St., Brookline; J. R. 
Stewart, 3235 Beresford Ave., Walnut 
Hills, Cincinnati, O.; R. H. Thomas, 
Jr., 82 Madison Ave., Morristown, N. 
J.; H. D. Vernon, Alder Creek, N. Y.; 
R. Wallace, 56 Farlow Road, New- 
ton; H. W. Weitzel, Capital Hotel, 
Frankfort, Ky.; J. W. Wheeler, 
5 Melville Ave., Dorchester ; R. T. 
Wheeler, 857 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; T. A. Whidden, 61 Winthrop 
St., West Newton ; N. Wigglesworth, 
Milton. 

Chemistry: W. Bellamy, technical 
chemistry, 133 Webster St., West 
Newton; W. W. Dennett, 55 Read St., 
Lowell; R. A. Hubbard, bacteriolog- 
ical chemist, 124 Townsend St., Rox- 
bury; H. J. Kellogg, 86 Church St., 
Winchester; R. W. Lord, chemist for 
Carter White Lead Co., Chicago, IIl., 
10 Highland Ave., Fitchburg; W. O. 
Snelling, 3412 13th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; G. G. Steele, Owego, 
N. Y.; S. B. Weld, assayer and chem- 
ist, P. O. Drawer Z, Salida, Colo.; L. 
H. Whitney, 177 E. Haverhill St., 
Lawrence. 
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Business: A. L. Hopkins, railroad- 
ing, 1826 Mass. Ave., Washington, 
D.C.; E. C. Hovey, Jr., banking, Rich- 
mond Ct., Beacon St., Brookline; 
W. O. Hubbard, 11 Forest St., Cam- 
bridge; R. D. Humphreys, glass mfg., 
829 38th St., New York; C. Hutchins, 
327 Beacon St., Boston; W. O’D. 
Iselin, commission merchant, 745 5th 
Avenue, New York; G. S. Jackson, 
301 Marlboro’ St., Boston; V. F. 
Jewett, commercial, 1263 Middlesex 
St., Lowell; A. Johnson, real estate, 
102 Fifth Ave., New York; B. Joy, 
banking, 86 Marlboro’ St., Boston; 
L. J. Kendall, American Can Co., So. 
Boston, 11 Huron Ave., Cambridge; 
H. D. Kernan, mfg., 62 Chancellor 
Sq., Utica, N. Y.; G. D. Keyser, Box 
144, Salt Lake City, Utah; K. H. 
Koehler, lumber, 474 Wash St., Port- 
land, Ore.; R. W. Leatherbee, lumber, 
279 Mt. Vernon St., W. Newton; R. 
R. Leaycroft, commission merchant, 
141 Pearl St., New York; G. W. 
Lewis, Colrasset; J. R. Lewis, 144 
Church St., Hoosick Falls, N. Y.; C. 
C. Lincoln, 49 Elm St., Worcester; W. 
T. Littig, 230 Kirkwood Boulevard, 
Davenport, Ia.; Eldon Macleod, mfg., 
22 Tremlett St., New Dorchester; T. 
H. Tenholm, 16 Park Road, Belmont; 
J. A. Tuckerman, Old Colony Trust 
Co., 201 Bay State Road, Boston; A. P. 
L. Turner, 44 Du Pont Pl., Johnstown, 
Pa.; Kenneth Tuttle, Plattsburgh, N. 
Y.; W. Tyng, 1 Lowell St., Reading; 
D. Wagstaff, brokerage, Babylon, L. I., 
N. Y.; A. G. Waite, 16 Cedar St., 
Worcester; N. B. Wales, manufac- 
turer, Braintree; N. C. Ward, Green- 
field, Tenn.; C. J. Webber, lumber, 
Highland Ave., Bangor, Me.; C. Weil, 
Jr., Hayden, Stone & Co.,87 Milk St., 
Boston; J. H. Weil, cotton buyer, 
332 Oak Ave., Huntsville, Ala.; H.C. 
Whitman, Katonah, Westchester Co., 
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N. Y.; H. Wilson (Lee, Higginson & 
Co.), 1 & 4 Middle St., Portland, Me.; 
A. S. Wiemar, banking, 48 East 65th 
St., New York; S. Wilder, manufac- 
turer, 34 Woodland Ave., Gardner; 
W. W. Williams, Carnegie Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O.; Robert Winsor, Jr., 
banking, Weston; H. B. Willard, 
broker, 304 West 21st St., New York; 
L. S. Willard, coal, 21 State St., New 
York; F. L. Woods, Napier Motor 
Co., 743 Boylston St., Boston; T. 
Ybarra, Bussey Institution, Jamaica 
Plain; J. M. Abbott, Westford; R. 
Atherton (Vermilye & Co., bankers), 
123 High St., Brookline; H. C. Bean, 
shoe mfg.,15 Eighth Ave., Lowell; C. 
G. Benedict, brokerage, 72 Irving PI., 
New York; R. Black, retail merchant, 
993 Case Ave., Cleveland, O.; C. C. 
Bolton, iron and steel, 1554 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, O.; James Boyd, real 
estate broker, 360 West 58th St., New 
York; J. N. Braastad, banking, Ish- 
peming, Mich.; W. H. Bradley, rail- 
roading, 20 Brimmer St., Boston; R. 
V. Bunting, mfg., 64 Babcock St., 
Brookline; W. M. Bunting, Jr., life 
insurance, 27 Bay State Road, Boston; 
W. S. Carleton, bonds, 1005 Beacon 
St., Brookline; A. E. Chase, 47 Bal- 
timore St., Lynn; W. D. Clark, Box 
94, Randolph; H. F. Clarke, commer- 
cial, 5 Druce St., Brookline; F. T. 
Colby, 449 Marlboro’ St., Boston; H. 
Coleman, asst. treasurer Hope Wors- 
ted Mills, 722 W. Chestnut St., Louis- 
ville, Ky.; D. P. Cook, mfg., care of 
the Geo. C. Whitney Co., 67 Union St., 
Worcester; A. Crocker, Jr., paper 
mfg., The Knoll, Fitchburg; H. W. 
Crosby, 8 Rocky Hill Ave., Dorches- 
ter; R. H. Crosswell, Eliot Nat. Bank, 
Boston, 41 Walker St., Cambridge; F. 
E. Cunningham, mfg., 386 East Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y.; H. Cutler, 1661 Bea- 
con St., Brookline; C. J. Cutting, rail- 
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roading, 1241 Main St., Waltham; C. 
W. Dall, cotton goods commission, 
44 Leonard St., New York; R. M. 
DeCormis, banking, 54 Wendell St., 
Cambridge; D. H. Dewar, 29 Fairview 
St., Roslindale; G. W. Dial, 116 Hill- 
side Ave., Station R., Cincinnati, O.; 
C. L. Dillon, banking, El Paso, Texas; 
O. S. Eaton, banking, Bryan, O.; F. B. 
Eaves, 72 Waumbeck St., Roxbury; T. 
C. Eayrs, railroading, 47 Wendell St., 
Cambridge; A. F. Faden, lumber, 122 
Huntington Ave., Boston; D. C. Fitz, 
mfg., 5 Cedar St., Salem; T. E. For- 
rest, stock brokerage, 871 West End 
Ave., New York; H. L. Foster, New 
Eng. Tel. & Tel. Co., 49 Garfield St., 
North Cambridge; O. S. Fox, diamond 
business, 2864 May St., Cincinnati, O.; 
J. Kemp Goodloe, 2d, Louisville & 
Nashville R. R.,1063 Third Ave., Louis- 
ville, Ky.; W.S. Goodnow, silversmith, 
293 Commonwealth Ave., Boston; J. 
M. Groves, Coudesport, Pa.; G. E. 
Fuller, banking, 152 N. Main St., 
Springfield; R. L. Fuller, asst. man- 
ager Health Food Co., 61 5th Ave., 
New York; N. L. Gifford, planter in 
Florida and Cuba, 1658 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton; G. O. Hadfield, mfg., 343 Eddy 
St., Providence, R. I.; T. S. Hall (Sim- 
mons Hardware Co.), 3707 Westmin- 
ster St., St. Louis, Mo.; J. T. Hanlon, 
1118 Washington Ave., New York; 
D. H. Hathaway, mfg., 887 Rock St., 
Fall River; A. H. Hayes, Jr., banker 
and broker, 19 Bay State Rd., Boston; 
H. Henneberger, commission merchant, 
Crest Lawn, New Rochelle, N. Y.; 
J. B. Hickey, mfg., 7 Wills St., Rox- 
bury; E. G. Hill, mfg., 39 Queen St., 
Worcester; E. V. Hill, railroading, 60 
Cedar St., Worcester; E. R. Holmes, 
real estate, 20 Wendell St., Cam- 
bridge; E. O. Hood, Wellesley Hills; 
J. F. MacDonnell, mfg., 33 Suffolk St., 
Holyoke; C. E. Mason, mfg., 347 Com- 
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monwealth Ave., Boston; A. L. Mellor, 
mfg., 139 Court St., Worcester; T. 
Merrell, mfg., 540 Prospect Pl., Avon- 
dale, Cincinnati, O.; P. O. Mills, 
banker, care of Mills & Co., 36 Wall 
St., New York; J. W. Myers, 645 Eu- 
clid Ave., Cleveland, O.; C. C. Neville, 
Cambridge; Harold Nickerson, interior 
decorator, 136 Chestnut St., Lowell; 
S. H. Nichols, 50 Oakwood Ave., Upper 
Montclair, N. J.; J. L. Orear, 63 
Commercial St., Boston; A. W. Page, 
Teaneck Road, Englewood, N. J.; 
T. Palmer, mfg., 326 Washington St., 
Middletown, Conn.; D. Parson, 309 
New York Ave., S. E., Washington, 
D.C.; H. C. Perry, banking, 4 Margin 
St., Westerly, R. I.; W. S. Poor, Jr., 
5 Franklin Pl., Morristown, N. J.; 
B. S. Prentice, broker, 53 E. 55th 
St., New York; Robt. F. Putnam, 27 
West 23d St., New York; J. Rawson, 
banking, 3767 Clifton Ave., Clifton, 
Cincinnati, O.; A. W. Rice, 4 Elm St., 
Worcester; G. A. Rice, 606 Main St., 
Malden; W. C. Richmond, lumber, 67 
Clinton Road, Brookline; F. C. Rod- 
man, mfg., 7 Wyoming St., Boston; 
J. M. Rothwell, real estate, 69 Long- 
wood Ave., Brookline; W. A. Schick, 
Jr. 173 Elm St. Holyoke; R. E. 
Sard, 397 State St., Albany, N. Y.; H. 
W. Schurr, Midvale Station, Alle- 
gheny, Pa.; F. B. Sears, Weston; J. 
A. Sharp, 101 Milk St., Room 1009, 
Boston; Theodore Sheldon, mfg., 33 
Bellevue Pl., Chicago, Ill.; A. C. L. 
Smidt, No. American Trust Co., 
Broadway and 86th St., New York; 
E. L, Smith, publishing, 64 Sparks St., 
Cambridge; T. W. Souther, mfg., 36 
Greenough Ave., Jamaica Plain; D. 
W. Souther (New Eng. Dredging Co.), 
36 Greenough Ave., Jamaica Plain; 
A. G. Spangler, mfg., Bryan, O.; C. V. 
Spare, New Bedford; H. M. Swope, 
4466 Westminster St., St. Louis, Mo.; 
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J. D. Thomas, 80 Berkeley St., West 
Newton; S. A. Tolman, 90 Fowler St., 
Dorchester; B. C. Town, broker, 126 
St. Mary St., Boston. 

Engineering: F. A. Alden, mechan- 
ical and civil, 60 Gorham St., Cam- 
bridge; H. W. Andrews, civil, 74Oxford 
St., Cambridge; J. R. Baldwin, civil, 12 
ElmSt., Woburn; J. R. Barclay, civil, H. 
University, Cambridge; R. E. Barrett, 
civil, Framingham; W. O. Batchelder, 
electrical, 204 Lafayette St.,Salem; O. 
Bates, archaeological engineer, 4 Otis 
Pl., Boston; H. Brett, mining, Calu- 
met, Mich.; E. C. Brown, mining, 19 
Cranston Ave., Newport, R. I.; G. H. 
Bruce, electrical, M. I. T., 18 Read’s 
Block, Cambridge; Roy Bullen, civil, 
Richmond, Utah; C. S. Chace, civil, 31 
Wales St., Dorchester; F. W. Cloud, 
electrical, with Westinghouse Elec. 
Mfg. Co., add., care of J. W. Taylor, 
667 Rookery Bldg., Chicago, IIl.; J. 
P. Dabney, 2d, Seattle, Wash.; S. E. 
Dickinson, mining, care of Medical 
Director Dwight Dickinson, U.S. N., 
U.S. Navy Department, Washington, 
D. C.; A. H. Gale, 1215 Williamson 
Bldg., Cleveland, O.; C. M. Gould, 
civil, 162 Branche St., Lowell; W. M. 
Gould, electrical, care of Chas. E. 
Gould, Lower Stewiacke, Colchester 
Co., Nova Scotia; W. M. Griffin, civil, 
110 State St., Portsmouth, N. H.; H.N. 
Higbee, electrical, General ElectricCo., 
1 State St., Schenectady, N. Y.; F. U. 
Humbert, mining, care of J. H. Hum- 
bert, 200 High St., Boston; I. P. Hazard, 
mining, Pittsburg, Pa., Peacedale, R. I. ; 
W. St.C. Jones, electrical, mining, 946 
F St., S. W., Washington, D. C.; 1. B. 
Joralemon, mining, 546 Carlton Ave., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; F.A. Kesselhuth, min- 
ing, 168 Walter St., Roslindale; J.I.B. 
Larned, civil, M. 1. T., Lake Forest, IIl.; 
C. Lawson, civil, Box 73, Auburndale; 


C. B. Lewis, civil, 3900 Rose Hill, Cin- 
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cinnati, O.; W. Lewis, mechanical, Wal- 
pole; W. H. Loughney, depot B. & 
M. R. R., 62 Elm St., W. Somerville; 
W. Low, Rockport; C. R. D. Meier, in 
Lawrence Scientific Sch., care of Col. 
Edw. P. Meier, 11 Broadway, New 
York; C. Mendelsohn, mining, 178 
Chambers St., Boston; B. Newman, 
mining, 140 Westville St., Dorchester; 
N. E. Olds, civil, 1240 W. Washington 
St., Fort Wayne, Ind.; H. R. Patter- 
son, mechanical, 8 Melrose St., Rox- 
bury; P. M. Patterson, electrical, 28 
Hillside Ave., Arlington Heights; G. 
A. Peters, electrical, 31 Edwards St., 
Newport, R. I.; L. A. Pettebone, elec- 
trical, 307 Buffalo Ave., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.; R. Pierce, mechanical; H. W. 
Purcell, electrical,654 Somerville Ave., 
Somerville; J. L. Rogers, metallurgist, 
10 Ellsworth Ave., Cambridge; R. C. 
Rogerson, electrical, Mansfield; A. A. 
Schlesinger, mining, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
G. D. Scholl, mining, Reading, Pa.; 
King Smithy, 57 W. 75th St.,-New 
York; H. Stephens, mining, Romeo, 
Mich.; F. W. Simpson, electrical, 324 
Stevens St., Lowell; E. L. Stoiber, 
mining, 722 Broadway, New York; G. 
C. Stoltz, mining, Marion, O.; L. E. 
Stone, electrical, M. I. T., 4299 Supe- 
rior St., Cleveland, O.; H. W. Sturges, 
electrical, 340 Broadway, New York; 
Pearson Wells, mining, 676 Astor St., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Bryant White, elec- 
trical, 224 E. Ormsby Ave., Louisville, 
Ky.; E. B. Whittlesey, 784 Beacon St., 
Boston; A. H. Train, mechanical, 145 
Forest St., Medford. 

‘urther Study: W. O. Dapping, in 
Graduate Sch., 115 So. St., Auburn, 
N. Y.; T. B. Bassett, 556 High St., 
Fall River; A. C. Benton, 222 Homer 
St., Newton Centre; H. R. Bolan, 2 
Richmond Court, Brookline; R. S. 
Burke, in Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 24 Mayfield St., Dor- 
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chester; A. C. Burrill, in Graduate 
Sch., P. O. drawer F, No. Brookfield; 
A.L. Derby, 352 Beacon St., Boston; F. 
N. Evans, North Heights Ave., Youngs- 
town, O.; G. F. Evans, Graduate Sch., 
North Heights Ave., Youngstown, O.; 
W. A. Hedrick, Salisbury, N. C.; A.S. 
Kendall, Graduate Sch., 876 Beacon 
St., Newton Centre; A. W. Locke, 7 
Francis Ave., Cambridge;J. B. Marvin, 
Graduate Sch., 903 4th Ave., Louisville, 
Ky.; R. A. Moore, 14 Mellen St., Cam- 
bridge; W. R. Nelles, 525 E. Prospect 
St., Cleveland, O.; J. A. O’Keefe, Jr., 
414 Broadway, Lynn; H. W. Parsons, 
348 Commonwealth Ave., Boston; P. 
Perkins, Salem; L. Sargent, Cam- 
bridge; E. E. White, 118 Highland 
St., Hyde Park; A. L. Wheeler, 142 
Marlboro’ St., Boston; H. F. Studley, 
Box 608, Rockland. 

Architecture: C. Everett, 42 Parker 
St., Newton Gentre ; H. A. Frost, 33 
Hartwell St., Fitchburg ; F. H. Hask- 
ell, 47 Park St., Ashtabula, O.; C. B. 
Keeler, Jr., 5110 Madison Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; S. B. Lathrop, 36 Central 
Ave., Newtonville ; A. C. McArthur, 
4852 Kenwood Ave., Chicago, IIl.; 
E. H. Osgood, 6 Monroe St., Salem ; 
R. F. Otero, Tulipan, No. 8 Cerro, 
Havana, Cuba; W. G. Perry, 135 
Beacon St., Boston ; R. A. Pope, 163 
Newbury St., Boston ; W. P. Sanger, 
1406 K St., Washington, D. C.; D. 
W. Stockbridge, 302 Merrimac St., 
Manchester, N. H.; R.C. Sturgis, Jr., 
7 Chestnut St., Boston; M. Tilden, 
Jr., Madison, N. J.; F. W. Wead, 220 
Aspinwall Ave., Brookline; H. M. 
Stern, 304 East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Teaching: C. W. Annable, Hyde 
Park High School, add., 47 Water 
St., Hyde Park; W. W. Barker, 71 
Northampton Ave., Springfield; C. 
A. Barnes, Box 110, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. ; W. M. Barrows, add., Agricul- 
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tural College, Michigan ; G. D. Birk- 
hoff, 408 So. Marshfield Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; R. P. Bowen, Wellsboro, 
Pa.; I. Bowman, Bowen City, Mich. ; 
G. H. Boyden, 11 College St., Wor- 
cester ; A. Brooks, Ashurst, Andover ; 
F. C. Butterfield, teacher of theoret- 
ical music, add., 32 Lake St., Arling- 
ton; F. L. Candee, 18 Stoughton Hall, 
Cambridge; €. L. Chandler, 411 
Washington St., Brookline; H. H. 
Coryell, teacher of ethics, Cornwall, 
N. Y.; R. E. Crane, 15 Museum St., 
Somerville ; D.W. Davis, Cambridge ; 
W.H. Davis, Frazer, Pa.; J. C. L. 
Dowling, 318 Warren St., Roxbury ; 
J. Ford, 304 Church St., Clinton ; H. 
Gammons, Bridgewater ; H. Giduz, 
13 Elinore St., Roxbury ; R. B. Gring, 
15 Kirkland Road, Cambridge ; J. A. 
Hare, M. I. T., Modern Languages, 
Boston ; E. A. Hecker, 2850 Russell 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. ; E. M. Heagen, 
Belfast, Me.; F. J. Hess, 89 Linden 
St., Everett ; C. H. Hickey, 36 Evans 
St., New Dorchester ; A. W. Hopson, 
32 Oliver St., Everett; R. W. John- 
son, Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, O. ; 
N. Leonard, Bridgewater ; W.S. Lord, 
teacher in Brewster Free Academy, 
Wolfboro, add., Wolfboro, N. H.; 
J. M. McNamara, 44 Eaton St., 
Fitchburg ; M. M. Mathiessen, Mon- 
ticello, Ia. ; J. A. Moody, 849 Du- 
quesne St., Youngstown, O.; J. A. P. 
Neal, Newfields, N. H.; I. J. Nu- 
renberg, 8 Hazelwood St., Roxbury ; 
C. L. Olds, Jr., Fort Wayne, Ind. ; 
O. E. Pomeroy, 238 Fourth Ave., 
care of Mr. G. A. Owens, Louisville, 
Ky.; J. A. Reeves, 31 Upton St., Cam- 
bridge ; W. J. Riley, Revere St., Lex- 
ington ; L. D. Rhoads, 606 High St., 
Pottstown, Pa.; C. A. R. Sanborn, 
105 Highland Ave., Somerville ; C. 
P. Savary, North Easton; Henry M. 
Sheffer, 2 Porcelain Pl., Boston; A. 
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W. Smith, 148 Wells Ave., Dorchester; 
C. L. Staples, 1134 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge; L. F. Swift, Bourne; W. H. H. 
White, Harbeson, Del. 

Medicine: Leo Mayer, 116 West 
118th St., New York ; F. P. Moore, 
33 Willard St., Cambridge ; G. W. 
Morse, 25 Cedar St., Clinton; H. 
Morrison, 38 Prince St., Boston; P. 
R. Myrick, Sherman, N. Y.; L. H. 
Newburgh, 655 Forest Ave., Avon- 
dale, Cincinnati, O.; J. O. G. Niles, 
23 Baldwin St., Cambridge ; G. W. 
Outerbridge, 7023 Germantown Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; J. H. Oppenheimer, 
Johns Hopkins Medical Sch., Balti- 
more, Md.; H. W. Pratt, Grafton ; 
G. L. Prescott, Concord ; W. B. Rus- 
sell, 112 New York St., West Lynn ; 
G. H. Shedd, North Conway, N. H.; 
R. D. Shipman, care of L. L. Dela- 
field, 1 Nassau St., New York ; G. G. 
Smith, 178 William St., East Orange, 
N. J.; R. S. Titus, 261 Lafayette St., 
Salem ; L. T. Swaim, 190 Brattle St., 
Cambridge ; F. O. West, 20 Plympton 
St., Woburn ; H. B. Webster, Cohas- 
set; C. P. Whorf, 29 Hartford St., 
Roxbury; P. H. Adams, 106 East 
70th St.. New York; D. R. Ayres, 
155 Lorraine Ave., Montclair, N. J. ; 
C. G. Bachrach, 162 Powers St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ; F. W. Bailey, So. 
Hanover ; H. Bowditch, Sunnyside, 
Jamaica Plain; N.B. Burns, Danvers; 
E. P. Cobb, 254 E. 47th St., Chicago, 
Tll.; N. C. Davis, Box 450, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; R. W. Dennen, 17 
Wadsworth Ave., Waltham; H. C. 
Durrell, 17 Dana St., Cambridge ; 
H. G. Douglass, 318 A St., N. E., 
Washington, D. C.; L. W. Hackett, 
Belmont Sch., Belmont, Cal.; R. G. 
Hall, 94 Woodland St., Worcester ; 
R. M. Hall, Jr., 1019 Druid Hill Ave., 
Baltimore, Md.; R. A. Heard, 20 
Louisburg Sq., Boston ; D. J. Hurley, 
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20 Monument Ave., Charlestown ; 
R. W. Hinds, 25 Gardner St., All- 
ston; W. L. Hunt, College Hill, Cin- 
cinnati, O.; R. S. James, 27 Felton 
Hall, Cambridge; F. T. Jantzen, 
3 Olive St., Lowell; H. F. Keever, 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa.; P. D. Lamson, 
49 West St., Worcester ; C. G. Lane, 
36 Pleasant St., Woburn; W. W. 
Marston, 45 Watson St., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Law: H. L. Atherton, Fairmount 
Heights, Nashua, N. H.; G. Aertsen, 
Jr., 110 South 21st St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; L. M. Bacon, 125 Orchard St., 
West Somerville; L. W. Barnard, Se- 
dalia, Mo.; A. I. Bicknell, 330 How- 
ard St., Cambridge; C. Bigelow, 251 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston; W. A. 
Bishop, Rowley, Me.; H. V. Blaxter, 
909 Arrott Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. ; 
J. W. Brock, Jr., 1417 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; E. E. Brown, 400 
North State St., Chicago, Ill.; L. B. 
Byard, 2718 N. Washington Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; T. Callaway, 21 
East 76th St., New York; A. L. Clot- 
felter, 647 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, 
Mo.; L. M. Cohen, 715 Forsyth St., 
Macon, Ga.; W. C. Coleman, 1100 
Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky.; R. K. 
Conant, 36 Pleasant St., Gloucester ; 
S. Curtis, 1037 Halsey St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; W. Clark, Red Oak, Ia.; F. H. 
W. Cutler, 20 East 50th St., New 
York; H. B. Cleworth, Manchester, 
N. H.; J. A. Cronin, Fitchburg; J. 
H. Cummings, Jr., 37 Langdon St., 
Cambridge; R. E. Daniels, 4447 Green- 
wood Ave., Chicago, IIl.; A. L. Dog- 
gett, 805 Broadway, So. Boston; D. 
Davis, 57 West 48th St., New York; 
R. N. Davis, Big Timber, Montana ; 
H. S. Denning, 15 William St., New 
York; R. P. Dietzman, 305 Tyler 
Block, Louisville, Ky. ; C. Ehlermann, 
Jr., St. Louis, Mo.; P. H. Faulkner, 61 
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Summer St., Keene, N. H.; Wm. 
Field, Milton; E. J. Ford, 145 Frank- 
lin St., Lawrence; J. L. Galey, 298 
Herkimer St., Buffalo, N. Y.; F. G. 
Goodale, 5 Berkeley St., Cambridge ; 
J. A. Greene, Jr., 243 West 99th St., 
New York; A. R. Graustein, 19 Ar- 
lington St., North Cambridge; S. Hale, 
5757 Lexington Ave, Chicago, IIl. ; 
A. L. Harwood, Jr., 854 Beacon St., 
Newton Centre ; E. D. Hays, 9 West 
121st St., New York; W. S. Hertzog, 
8th and Chestnut sts., Shamokin, Pa.; 
G. M. Heatheote, 330 Harvard St., 
Cambridge; A. Hemenway, Jr., Read- 
ville; P. S. Hichborn, 1707 N St., 
Washington, D. C.; H. A. Hirsh, 164 
East 72d St., New York; M. M. Hor- 
blit, 41 Union St., Cambridge ; S. N. 
Hinckley, Lawrence, Long Island, 
N. Y.; F. B. Holsapple, Mt. Ross, 
Hudson, N. Y.; P. D. Howard, Cedar 
St., Clinton; B. A. Illoway, 806 N. 
Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. ; J. B. 
Jacobs, 55 Mountford St., Boston ; 
J. W. Johnston, 5 Arnold Park, Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; H. P. Johnson, Woburn; 
S. E. Joshua, Youngstown, O.; G. A. 
King, 15 Oread St., Worcester; O. W. 
R. Koechl, 47 Montgomery PI., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; W. A. Kohler, Port Royal, 
Pa.; L. N. Leary, 936 Broadway, So. 
Boston ; L. W. Lehmann, Jr., 10 Ben- 
ton P]., St. Louis, Mo.; W. MacLeod, 
10 Rhode Island Ave., Newport, R. I.; 
O. L. Mills, 2 East 69th St., New York; 
S. R. Masstrangialo, 61 Austin St., 
Cambridge; W. C. Matthews, 20 Col- 
lege House, Cambridge; S. B. Meisen- 
helder, York, Pa.; A. G. Mitton, 1440 
Beacon St., Brookline; R. D. Moot, 
358 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
F. E. Neagle, 606 E. Water St., El- 
mira, N. Y.; W. A. Openhym, 352 
Riverside Drive, New York; D. E. 
O’Brien, 7 Fort Ave., Salem; R. H. 
Oveson, Osage City, Kan.; J. Palmer, 
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Lowell; E. N. Perkins, care of Mrs. E. 
C. Perkins, Plainfield, N. J.; R. T. 
Potts, 617 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; J. S. Poyen, 276 Craig St., Pitts- * 
burg, Pa.; W. L. Pullen, 22 Cross 
St., Camden, Me.; F. D. Putnam, 130 
Highland St., Roxbury; C. W. Ran- 
dall, 50 Dunster St., Cambridge ; W. 
D. Rankin, Missoula, Mont.; R. H. 
Robbins, 180 West 59th St., NewYork; 
C. F. Rowley, 80 Mason Terrace, 
Brookline; Wm. Rothenberg, 1193 
Case Ave., Cleveland, O.; H. O. Ruby, 
580 West Market St., York, Pa.; E. 
F. Schwarzenberg, Winthrop; A. E. 
Small, 85 Florence St., Melrose; J. F. 
Smith, 23 Kingsbury Ave., St. Johns- 
ville, N. Y.; F. B. Smith, Jr., Wal- 
tham; A. G. Smith, Tennants Harbor, 
Me.; T. H. Smith, R. F. D. No. 1, 
Westwood, N. J.; W. H. Small, 82 
Pearl St., Charlestown ; T. S. Spin- 
ney, 83 Clark St., Dedham; H. R. Sny- 
der, Paris, Stark Co., O.; F. A. Spencer, 
Jr., 671 E. 141st St., New York; E. 
C. Sperry, Hotel Regent, Broadway 
and 70th St., New York; H. Stockton, 
Jr., 390 Beacon St., Boston; J. de R. 
Storey, Brooklyn, New York; T. L. 
Stoddard, 28 Highland St., W. New- 
ton; J. S. Stone, 359 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton; H. E. Straw, Manchester, N. H.; 
A. M. Sully, 201 Lexington Ave., 
Pittsburg, Pa.; P. L. Swain, 367 
Harvard St., Cambridge; G. W. Tay- 
lor, Catonsville, Md.; A. C. Travis, 
“The Dorilton,’’ Broadway and 71st 
St.. New York; H. H. Tilton, 16 
Beach St., Revere ; B. B. Walsh, 419 
Andover St., Lowell; M.S. M. Watts, 
Gen’l Delivery, Camden, N.J.; A. 
Wellman, 123 East 37th St., New 
York ; W. N. Wharfield, 40 Church 
St., Springfield ; G. Williamson, 22 
Pont St., London, Eng. ; L. T. Win- 
ship, Box 24, Albany, N. Y.; A. T. 
Wright, 38 Quincy St., Cambridge. 
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Journalism: R. E. Bates, Mystic, 
Conn.; J. L. Bergstresser, Insurance 
World, Pittsburg, Pa., add., 339 Fifth 

-Ave., Pittsburg, Pa.; R. E. Blakes- 
lee, 70 Summit Ave., Brookline; J. S. 
Bond, business manager, The Anna- 
polis Chronicle, add., 170 Conduit St., 
Annapolis, Md.; D. Brannan, 11 West 
12th St., New York; C. B. Clapp, li- 
brary work, 100 Mt. Auburn St., Cam- 
bridge ; P. P. Crosbie, Salem, Henry 
Co., Ia.; H. E. Cross, reporter, Water- 
bury American, Waterbury, Conn., 
add., 2 Barnum Court, Naugatuck, 
Conn. ; T. J. Damon, Concord; L. E. 
Henricks, 429 Seventh St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; W. F. Moag, Jr., 204 Madison 
Ave., Youngstown, O.; L. Meriam, 6 
North St., Salem; D. H. Mitchell, 
care of Goff Estate, Union Trust Bldg., 
Cincinnati, O.; E. C. Parker, reporter 
on Philadelphia Ledger, add., 2249 N. 
2d St., Philadelphia, Pa.; J.G. Pier- 
son, Middletown, N. Y.; C. L. Smith, 
1400 Regina St., Harrisburg, Pa. ; G. 
P. Vernon, 28 George St., Providence, 
R. I.; C. A. Weissert, 28 Jefferson 
St., Hastings, Mich. 

The following temporary members 
of 1905 died before graduation: Wm. 
Converse Cobb, Sept. 19, 1903 ; Mor- 
ton Farrar, March 16, 1905; Henry 
Coleman Farrington, drowned at Isles 
of Shoals, July 17, 1902 ; Theodore 
Gooding, Jan. 29, 1903; Charles Har- 
old Welborn, Oct. 14, 1904 ; Thomas 
Gordon Wheelock, April 20, 1902 ; 
Sydney Buttrick Noyes, Nov. 17, 1902; 
Ralph S. Husey, June 24, 1902. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


1905 Law School Addresses: R. H. 
Bland, Catonsville, Md.; J. W. Mor- 
ton, Hotel Oxford, Boston; C. A. 
Taylor, Logan, O.; G. B. Laubenstein, 
327 Seventh Ave., La Grange, Ill.; A, 
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H. Weed, Claremont, N. H.; T. R. 
Hawley, 40 Newhall St., Malden; H. 
J. Hosmer, Concord; E. H. Letch- 
worth, with Bissell, Carey & Cooke, 98 
Anderson Pl., Buffalo, N. Y.; G. B. 
Dabney, 298 Beacon St., Boston; P. 
A. Carroll, Ellicott City, Md.; L. W. 
Wright, 172 W. 58th St., New York ; 
Frank Lamberson, Visalia, Calif.; A. 
S. Houghton, 19 Oak Ave., Worcester; 
Courtenay Crocker, 343 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston; J. F. Tenney, 
Methuen; E. G. Norman, Worcester ; 
J. A. Sayler, Jr., 1516 Eutaw Pl., Bal- 
timore, Md.; D.F. Baker, banking, 
Walla Walla, Wash.; Richard Steel, 
New York City; M. E. Sturtevant, 33 
Warren Ave., Somerville; H. G. Wells, 
Haverhill; A. G. Catheron, Needham; 
J. B. Littlefield, Providence, R. L.; 
J. W. Gilles, 5 Main St., Webster; G. 
H. McDermott, 116 Franklin St., All- 
ston; C. F. Blair, 23 Erie Co. Savings 
Bank Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y.; Sidney 
Smith, 1240 Fourth Ave., Louisville, 
Ky.; G. E. Newlin, 737 W. 28th St., 
Los Angeles, Cal.; W. B. Luther, 
Wilton; J.T. McDonald, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; F. B. Merrill, Bethel, Me.; D. H. 
Harts, Jr., Lincoln, Ill.; G. S. Frank- 
lin, with Master & Nichols, 49 Wall 
St., New York (permanent add., 24 
E. Mt. Vernon Pl., Baltimore, Md.); 
F. W. Tillinghast, Pawtucket, R. I.; 
M. R. Brownell, New Bedford; F. H. 
Stinchfield, New York City; F. W. 
Hunnewell, 2d, Wellesley; S. E. Kelly, 
East Point, Ky.; C. H. Wilson, care of 
Wilson & Grilk, Davenport, Ia.; E.G. 
Cushman, 37 Harrison Ave., Taunton; 
A. M. Rollins, 34 Riverview St., 
Brockton. 

1905 Graduate School Addresses : H. 
M. Bisbee, Rumford Falls, Me.— 
Maleolm McLeod, South Hadley 
Falls; student in Grad. Sch.—H. H. 
Blossom, 64 Kirkland St., Cambridge; 














student in Grad. Sch.—I. A. Field, 
Granville, O.—R. B. Pease, 217 S. 
Mills, Madison, Wis.; teacher.—A. D. 
Howard, Glencoe, Ill.; teacher.—E. W. 
Hamill, Belleville, Ill.; architect.—H. 
N. MacCracken, University Heights, 
New York; student at Harvard.—G. 
S. Brown, 29 Wendell St., Cambridge; 
teacher.—L, J. Cole, Cambridge; stu- 
dent.—F. G. Jackson, 25 Follen St., 
Cambridge; teaching.—C. E. Persons, 
Renwick, Ia.; student.—W. O. Syp- 
herd, Dover, Del.; university instruct- 
or. — F, A. Ogg, 371 Broadway, Cam- 
bridge; teacher.-—K. K. Smith, 150 
Rock St., Fall River, teacher. — W. 
H. Roever, 2628 St. Louis Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo.; instructor at Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology.—R. S. Wallace, 
Freeport, N. Y.; head resideni of 
Welcome Hall, Buffalo, N. Y.—S. B. 
Clark, Union City, Mich.; student at 
Harvard.—A. G. Rotch, New Bedford; 
landscap@architect.--H.E. Walter, 401 
Broadway, Cambridge; teacher.—P. 
Robinson, care of E. Robinson, Muse- 
um of Fine Arts, Boston; private secy. 
—E. O. Sisson, teaching.—R. C. Grif- 
fin, Woodstock, Vt.; chemist.—H. W. 
Dresser, 73 Wendell St., Cambridge; 
assistant in philosophy at Harvard.— 
S. B. Serviss, 167 Spring St., Amster- 
dam, N. Y.; Austin Teaching Fellow 
at Harvard.—John Daniels, Grafton, 
Vt.; student of sociology.—H. C. 
Parke, Jr., 58 Shepard St., Cam- 
bridge; ministry.—Alfred Coester, 
Commercial High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; teacher.—A. S. Pease, Ando- 
ver; teacher.—E. H. Lindley, Bloom- 
ington, Ind.; professor of philosophy, 
Univ. of Indiana.—P. F. Williams, 
Fairfield Centre, Me.; teacher.—H.W. 
Shimer, Easton, Pa., R. F. D. One; 
teacher.—Alexander Forbes, Milton; 
medical research.—H. T. Poland, 73 
Crawford St., Roxbury; teacher.— 
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L. D. Granger, Randolph; metallurgy. 
—dJ. E. Winston, Waynesboro, Va.; 
teacher.—J. A. Cushman, 46 Highland 
Ave., Cambridge; asst. curator Bos- 
ton Soc. of Natural History.—A. K. 
Adams, Spencer; with U. S. Geological 
Survey.—I. A. Field, Granville, O.; 
teacher.—L. W. Riddle, Roanoke 
Ave., Jamaica Plain; Austin Teaching 
Fellowat Harvard.—John Nolen, Cam- 
bridge; landscape architect.—G. M. 
Hosmer, 18 Arlington St., Somerville; 
submaster, Somerville Latin School.— 
J. M. Adams, 5 Howland St., Cam- 
bridge; asst. in physics, student in 
Graduate Sch.—R. G. Martin, 124 
Hathorne St., Salem; teacher.—Nich- 
olas Danforth, 106 W. 58th St., New 
York; law.—J.S. Moore, 74 Bucking- 
ham St., Cambridge; teacher.—H. C. 
Chapin, 97 Lake View Ave., Cam- 
bridge; asst. in Chemistry 3 at Har- 
vard.—J. B. Pratt, Williamstown; in- 
structor in philosophy, Williams Col- 
lege.—A. P. McKinlay, 16 Rutland St., 
Boston; at Graduate Sch.—C. H. Toll, 
1401 Franklin St., Denver, Colo.; 
teacher.—E. D. Fite, Marion, O.; 
teacher.—C. W. Wilder, 138 Bancroft 
St., Portland, Me.; in Graduate Sch.— 
Clarence Perkins, 24 Irving St., Cam- 
bridge; teacher.—C. H. May, Kings- 
ton, O.; teacher.—F. W. Lease, Salem, 
O.; teacher.—C. L. B. Shuddemagen, 
Sabinal, Tex.; teacher.--B. T. Bald- 
win, West Chester, Pa.; teacher in 
State Normal Sch.—L. L. Campbell, 
Cambridge; instructor in Simmons 
College, Boston, student in Graduate 
School. 

1905 Medical School Addresses : Carl 
Fisher, Devil’s Lake, N. D.—G. S. 
Amsden, 59 Prospect St., Ashtabula, 
O.—R. I. Lee, Mass. Gen. Hospital, 
Boston.—C. H. Merrill, Kennebunk- 
port, Me.—R. S. Stearns, Bridgeport, 
Conn., Hospital—H. F. Newhall, 74 
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Broad St., Lynn.—Albert Ehrenfried, 
10 Claremont Pk., Boston. —H. F. 
Day, 211 Newbury St., Boston. — P. 
W. Myrick, Sherman, N. Y.—J. K. 
Wardwell, 3 Arcadia St., Roxbury. 
—C. W. Adams, 335 Harvard St., 
Cambridge. 

1905 Divinity School Addresses: B.D. 
Boivin, asst. pastor of the First 
Congregational (Unitarian) Church, 
New Bedford—E. S. Treworgy, 
Surry, Me.—Albert Léo, 186 Avenue 
Victor Hugo, Paris, France.—A. P. 
Pratt, 164 Franklin Ave., Chelsea; 
minister First Congregational Church. 
—C. G. Hagberg, Wilmington, Del.— 
T. M. Corson, 10 Chandler St., Salem. 
—W. A. Lambeth, Thomasville, N.C. 
—W. R. P. Davey, 88 Hammond St., 
Cambridge; teacher—W. A. Hag- 
gerty, 10 Divinity Hall, Cambridge; 
pastor of Hope Chapel, Boston. 

Dental School: The addresses of 
the Class of 1905 who received the 
degree of D.M.D. are: W. C. Bazin 
(D.D.S.,Bishops Univ., Montreal, Prov. 
of Quebec, 1902), Ormstown, Can.; 
R. S. Catheron (president of Class), 
Needham; E. C. Cummings, 316 New- 
bury St., Boston; H. L. Emmons, Saco, 
Me.; J. A. Furbish (A.B. Bowdoin 
Coll., 1902), Brunswick, Me.; G. S. 
S. Greenwell (M.H.A.C., Hawksbury 
Agricultural Coll., Richmond, N. S. 
W., Australia, 1895), cum laude, Kil- 
lara, Sydney, N. S. W., Australia; 
H. R. Greenwell, cum laude, Killara, 
Sydney, N.S. W., Australia; Albert 
Herder, Erkelenz, Germany; G. W. 
Isles, 2436 Washington St., Boston; 
V. H. Kazanjian, 558 Tremont St., 
Boston; Carl Kolb, Cronbergerstr., 3, 
Frankfurt-am-Main, Germany; P. A. 
Leavitt, Saco, Me.; Howard Mathers, 
Newport, R. I.; C. W. Mock, 80 Paul 
Gore St., Jamaica Plain; B. W. Mor- 
gan, 33 Russell St., Arlington; J. W. 
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O’Connell, 12 Emerald St., Wake- 
field; J. F. O’Connor (secretary of 
Class), 361 Cambridge St., East Cam- 
bridge; A. B. Packard, City Square, 
Quincy; N. O. Parker, 217 West Can- 
ton St., Boston; W. O. Paul (D.D.S., 
Philadelphia Dental Coll., 1904), 80 
Sussex St., Sydney, N. S. W., Austra- 
lia; S. V. Pazeian, 33 Pink St., Worces- 
ter; W. F. Provan, 20 Munroe Terrace, 
Pope’s Hill, Dorchester; C. H. Reed, 
419 Boylston St., Boston; J. H. Rus- 
sell, 395 Westminster St., Providence, 
R. IL; W. V. Ryder, cum laude, 180 
Shute St., Everett; O. S. Smith, 27 
Garland Ave., Malden; C. E. Stevens, 
cum laude, 39 Columbia St., Brookline; 
L. A. Stone, 102 Pleasant St., Fitch- 
burg; Frank Stuhl, 95 Ave. St. Mandé, 
Paris, France; H. S. White, 35 Village 
St., Boston; C. K. Field, 64 Addison 
Road, Kensington Road, London, W., 
Eng.; B. C. Witham, Woodfords Cor- 
ner, Portland, Me. ‘ 

Prof. Joseph Moore, s ’61, once pre- 
sident of Earlham College and con- 
nected with the institution in some 
capacity almost continuously for 53 
years, died in Richmond, Ind., July 9, 
1905. He was born in Washington 
County, Ind., Feb. 29, 1832. He en- 
tered Earlham College, which was at 
that time known as the Friends’ Board- 
ing School, in the spring of 1855, and 
was assistant teacher in the fall of the 
same year. He remained there until 
1859, when he went to Harvard to 
prepare for a professorship in the new 
Earlham College. During his stay at 
Harvard he was a pupil under the di- 
rect instruction of Louis Agassiz. He 
returned to Richmond and became 
professor of natural science in 1861. 
In 1874-75 he was granted leave of 
absence for a scientific trip to the Ha- 
waiian Islands. He made extended 
observations, particularly of the great 
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volcanoes and the coral reefs. A great 
number of specimens were sent to 
Earlham as a result of this trip. At 
this time Prof. Moore, in addition to 
holding the professorship of natural 
sciences, was president of the college, 
holding that position until 1882, when 
he was compelled to resign on account 
of ill health. He accepted a year’s 
leave of absence, and was offered the 
presidency of Guilford College at Guil- 
ford, N. C., but he declined, and re- 
turned to Earlham and became the 
curator of the Earlham Museum, 
which he founded and made one of the 
most coniplete of any in the West. 
He received an honorary A.M. degree 
from Haverford College in 1868, and 
the LL.D. degree from the University 
of Indiana in 1882. 

Major-Gen. Leonard Wood, m ’84, 
has been in the United States during 
the summer, on leave from the Phil- 
ippines. 

Edward Payson Drown, m 93, a phy- 
sician of Malden, died at his home there 
on May 25, of appendicitis. He was 
born in Keene, N. H., April 30, 1865, the 
son of George and Elizabeth Drown. 
He attended the Keene schools and 
later entered Amherst College, from 
which he graduated, A.B., in 1889. He 
then entered Harvard Medical School, 
from which he was graduated in 1893. 
He went to Malden immediately, and 
in 1895-6 and 1897-8 was city physi- 
cian, giving great satisfaction. June 
19, 1895, he married Mary Belle Gould 
of Lynn. Theyhavetwochildren. He 
was a member of the Malden Medical 
Improvement Society, of which he had 
been president, and of Malden chapter, 
S. A. R. He was also a visiting physi- 
cian of the medical staff of the Malden 
Hospital, a director of the Boys’ Club, 
and a member of the Congregational 
Church. 
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Dr. Hiram Bingham, p 05, is tutor 
in history at Princeton University. 

Dr. J. F. Howard, m ’99, is practis- 
ing medicine in Lawrence ; office ad- 
dress, 457 Essex St. 

R. S. Hosmer, a ’94, has been elected 
a member of the Honolulu Social Sci- 
ence Association, a literary society of 
distinction, limited in membership and 
composed of leading men in Honolulu. 

John Hay, h ’02, Secretary of State, 
died at Newbury, N. H., on July 1, 
1905, after several months’ illness. He 
was born at Salem, Md., Oct. 8, 1838, 
the son of Dr. Charles and Helen 
(Leonard) Hay; graduated A.B. at 
Brown University in 1858 ; was ad- 
mitted to the Illinois bar; 1861-65 
tvas one of Pres. Lincoln’s secretaries ; 
brevet colonel of U. S. Vols.; secre- 
tary of legation at Paris, Madrid, and 
Vienna; chargé d’affaires at Vienna; 
first asst. Secretary of State, 1879-81; 
ambassador to England, 1897-98; Sec- 
retary of State, 1898-1905; carried 
on the “open door” negotiations in 
China, and other important interna- 
tional measures. Author of “ Castilian 
Days,” “Life of Lincoln” (with J. 
G. Nicolay), “ Pike County Ballads,’’ 
“ Poems,” etc. Married Clara, daugh- 
ter of Amasa Stone, of Cleveland, O., 
1874. Was created LL.D. by Harvard 
in 1902. 

The address of H. L. Eames, s ’03, 
is 719 Madison St., Chester, Pa. 

E. W. Pahlow, p ’01, is teaching 
history in the University of Wisconsin; 
address, Madison, Wis. 

Dr. William Osler, h ’04, has as- 
sumed the duties of the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Medicine at Oxford. 

Dr. Richard Hinchey, m ’98, is as- 
sistant medical examiner of Waltham. 

C. F. Stearns, L. S. ’90, is a justice 
of the new Superior Court of Rhode 
Island. 
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Dr. Edward Newhall, m ’48, one of 
Lynn’s oldest physicians, died there on 
June 12, from a general breaking 
down of health. He was born in Lynn, 
July 22, 1822, and was the son of John 
Newhall and Delia Breed, being a di- 
rect descendant of the first white child 
born in Lynn. After finishing his 
course in the Lynn schools, he was 
engaged for a time there as a teacher, 
but subsequently went to the Friends’ 
School in Providence, and after leaving 
it he attended the Harvard Medical 
School, and graduated in the Class of 
1848. He then spent two years in 
Dublin and Paris. Dr. Newhall was 
a practising physician in Lynn for 
more than 50 years. The last few 
years of his life were spen. in travel- 
ing through the West and abroad. He 
was twice married, his first wife being 
Eliza Beaumont, of Canton, and his 
second wife Mehitable Field, of Quincy, 
who died about a year and a half ago. 

S. M. Crosby, L. S. ’50, of Boston, has 
given $50,000 to Dartmouth College, 
to go eventually towards the erection 
of Webster Hall. 

John Woodbridge Smith, L. S. ’57, 
died in Springfield, July 11, 1905, 
aged 67. He had not been in good 
health for several years. He went to 
Springfield from New York nine years 
ago. He wasa member of the New 
York and Massachusetts bars. He re- 
tired from practice about 30 years ago, 
and became general agent for New 
York of the Babcock Fire Extinguisher 
Co. He retired from business on ac- 
count of failing health 15 years ago. 
He was graduated from Amherst Col- 
lege in 1856, and then studied at the 
Harvard Law School. He was a mem- 
ber of the Psi Upsilon Fraternity. In 
Chicago he was a member of the 
Episcopal Church. He leaves one 


child, Mrs. D. C. Shaw, of Springfield. 
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P. L. Martin, 7 ’05, has received the 
honorary A.M. degree at Creighton 
University. 

Prof. J. W. White, p ’77, has re- 
ceived the degree of LL.D. from the 
Ohio Wesleyan University. 

Ex-Congressman Henry Francis 
Naphen, / ’78, died in South Boston, 
June 8. He was born in Ireland, Aug. 
14, 1847; came early to this country; 
was educated in the public schools 
and by private tutors; after graduating 
at the Harvard Law School in 1878, 
he took a graduate course there, and 
at the Boston University Law School; 
was admitted to the Suffolk Bar in 
1880. He was member of the Boston 
School Committee 1882-85, of the 
Mass. Senate 1885-86, and of Con- 
gress, where he represented the 10th 
Mass. District, 1899-1903. In Con- 
gress, as a Democrat, he opposed ex- 
pansion. He was a member of the 
Mass. Democratic State Committee, of 
the University Club, the Boston Ath- 
letic Association, and of other political, 
social, and Catholic organizations. He 
leaves a widow, the daughter of Pat- 
rick Drummey, and three daughters. 

Chief Justice M. W. Fuller, L. S. 
’55, represented Great Britain at The 
Hague this summer as its commission- 
er at the international peace tribunal 
in arbitrating with France as to the 
right of certain traders in the Persian 
Gulf to use the French flag. 

On June 19, the Rev. W. H. Parker, 
t ’05, was ordained pastor of the 
Christian Union Church of Reading. 

R. S. Hosmer, a ’94, and A. F. 
Griffiths, ’99, are active in a move- 
ment to secure a park system for 
Honolulu. Hosmer is chairman of a 
Special Park Committee of the Young 
Men’s Research Club. Griffiths is 
chairman of the Park Committee of 
the Civic Federation. 
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The address of S. B. Field, s ’98, is 
1008 E. 27th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

R. V. Reppy, /’05, is an instructor in 
the Stanford University Law School. 

J. F. Tenney, / ’05, will practise law 
in Seattle, Wash. 

E. S. Meredith, p’04, has received 
a cal) to the West Roxbury Unitarian 
Church. 

A. E. Buck, p’02, is teacher of Ger- 
man in the Manchester, N. H., High 
School. 

Oliver Stevens, L.S. 49, district 
attorney of Suffolk County since 1874, 
has resigned. 

The address of Dr. C. A. Dewey, 
m’80, is 53 South Fitzhugh St., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Dr. Benjamin Knight, m ’69, died 
at Santa Cruz, Cal., June 2, 1905. He 
was born in Mansfield, Conn., Oct. 16, 
1836. Sept. 14, 1861, he enlisted in 
Company I, 1st Mass. Cavalry, and 
served till Feb. 20, 1863, when he was 
discharged on account of illness. He 
resumed work as a teacher, in which 
he had been engaged when the war 
broke out, and also studied medicine 
with Dr. Oakey, of Providence, R. I. 
He attended the Harvard Medical 
School, and, on receiving his degree in 
1869, he set out for California, where 
he settled at Santa Cruz. He was at 
one time a state senator, and a school 
trustee. He married, in 1869, Lydia 
A. Killey, of Manton, R. I., who sur- 
vives with two daughters and one son. 
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It is ten years since Prof. George 
P. Baker, ’87, issued his first book on 
“The Principles of Argumentation.” 
(Ginn: Boston. Cloth, $1.25; by mail, 
$1.40.) In this time he has greatly 
extended the field which he practically 
opened, and this new edition of his 
text-book, very considerably aug- 
mented, is the result. The changes 
and additions are thus briefly an- 
nounced: “The opening chapter on 
the nature of argumentation has been 
much condensed and simplified. The 
difficult subject of the kinds of evi- 
dence has been so re-presented as to be 
much simpler. The chapter on briefs 
and brief drawing has been rearranged 
for greater clearness and ease of refer- 
ence. A section on refutation and a 
chapter on debate have been added. 
The first states not only upon what 
good refutation essentially rests but 
also methods of refuting particular 
arguments. In debating the student 
is carried from the choice of topic to 
the completed debate. The largest 
changes and additions are in the treat- 
ment of analysis and persuasion. In 
the chapter dealing with analysis Prof. 
Baker explains the process of finding 
the special issues in a given case as 
he has taught it to his classes for some 
years past. It amplifies and some- 
what changes the original statement, 
making clear and easy the steps be- 
tween the proposition and the issues. 
Perhaps the most significant changes 
are in the chapter on persuasion. The 
treatment is fresh to text-books, but 
has been tested by some years of use 
by Harvard classes. This difficult sub- 
ject is so presented as to have bearing 
for courses not only in written argu- 
ment but also in oratory and debate. 
Suggested exercises are given at the 
end of each chapter, and extra illus- 
trative matter is named from time to 
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time in the notes. The illustrative 
material throughout the book has been 
amplified, and only that which has 
proved entirely satisfactory is retained. 
The appendix offers a large amount 
of material for use with the exercises 
or as additional illustration.” This 
describes accurately the contents of 
the book, but it gives but a slight idea 
of its excellent form, of its animated 
and interesting style, or of its wide 
usefulness. Not merely college stu- 
dents, but lawyers, clergymen, edi- 
torial writers, and all others whose 
business it is to persuade, ought to 
study it. How much time would be 
saved if every congressman and state 
legislator were required to master it 
before taking office. It would teach 
them the alpha of a speaker’s or 
writer’s equipment —to know what 
they wanted to say before they began 
—and the omega —to stop when 
they were through. Prof. Baker has 
had as a collaborator in this revision, 
his pupil, Prof. H. B. Huntington, ’97, 
now of Brown University. 

“Fenris, the Wolf,” a tragedy by 
Percy MacKaye, ’97 (Macmillan: New 
York), is one of those poetical tours 
de force which a critic can hardly do 
justice to in a paragraph. It shows 
vigor, imagination, a rich vocabulary, 
much skill in weaving blank verse, 
and a theme which ought to hold our 
attention —and yet, somehow, it seems 
to fall short of producing the effects 
which we should expect from such an 
array of talents. The trouble is, prob- 
ably, that it is absolutely without hu- 
man interest. Perhaps in the original 
saga it may have the impressiveness 
which belongs to primitive attempts 
to allegorize life ; but we are moderns, 
with whatever culture and inherited 
experience we may be fortunate enough 
to possess. We have passed the stage 
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of primitive allegory as certainly as 
“ The Egoist ” belongs to a different 
stage of development from that of 
Aesop’s “ Fables.” To attempt to ex- 
press our life through a half-barbarous 
saga is a reversion to an inferior type. 
And in this case the dramatis personae 
are all such inconceivable creatures 
that their deeds and passions have no 
logical sequence. There is no more 
reason for describing the Wolf as be- 
ing softened than as being seized with 
a sudden appetite and devouring the 
other actors. Unless we have a human 
basis to build on, supernal-infernal 
dramas can have no hold onus. Their 
action becomes purely arbitrary. So 
it is that we regard such attempts as 
Mr. MacKaye’s, and Mr. Moody’s (in 
“The Fire-Bringer”), as worthy, but 
mistaken. Poets of strong imagina- 
tion would embody life to-day in all 
its fulness; to revamp old crones’ ar- 
chaic tales indicates a deficiency of 
creative power. Suppose a painter 
should undertake to embody 20th cen- 
tury passion, beauty, and ideals by 
taking anthropoid apes for models ? 
In “ Dramatists of To-Day,’’ Prof. 
E. E. Hale, Jr., 83, chats pleasantly 
of the plays of Rostand, Sudermann, 
Hauptmann, Phillips, Pinero, Shaw, 
and Maeterlinck. He prefaces these 
essays with a statement of his attitude 
towards the plays, the gist of which is 
this: “I shall not of course emulate 
the example of Ruskin, with his notion 
that art is didactic and that we must 
become as a little child at the feet of 
prophets. . . . Nor shall I follow the 
steps of the charming arch-sceptic of 
our time, which lead to that void of 
absolute zero. ... I remain on an 
isthmus of a middle state. Somewhere 
half-way between the holy mountain 
and the abyss do I mount beside the 
puppet booth and give, as through a 
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barker, some comment on the drama- 
tists of the day.” The comment, if 
not incisive, is often amusing, but it 
is hard to discern the point of view 
from which the “barker” speaks. 
Prof. Hale so carefully and so often de- 
precates any special knowledge of the 
drama on its technical side, that clearly 
he does not mean to write from that 
side. Probably his definition of “a 
literary play ” gives the clue, and these 
essays should be regarded as random 
impressions. “What is meant by 
‘taking literary art to the theatre’ ? 
I don’t know anything else to say, just 
now, except that a literary play is one 
that can be printed in a book and read 
with satisfaction by a cultivated per- 
son ; namely, some one like myself. 
I do not see that much can be said 
beyond that.” Prof. Hale appends an 
essay on “Our Idea of Tragedy,” 
which he makes dependent “ largely 
upon a sense of mystery or strange- 
ness, in some active orbit of life that 
we are viewing.” A list of first pro- 
ductions or of first publications closes 
the book. (Holt: New York. Cloth, 
$1.50 net.) 

It is hard to see a biographical 
raison d’étre for Prof. Harry Thurston 
Peck’s book on “ William Hickling 
Prescott,” in the English Men of Let- 
ters Series, because Mr. Rollo Ogden 
recently covered — we may even say, 
exhausted — the subject. Prescott’s 
life was a noble exhibition of pluck 
against partial blindness, but that is 
not enough to fill a volume. Other- 
wise, he was prosperous, first by herit- 
age and circumstances and then by 
his writings. A biographer who comes 
after Mr. Ogden is forced, therefore, 
to fall back on a generous review of 
Prescott’s historical works. This Prof. 
Peck does in his well-known vein. His 
purpose is to startle and to amuse, and 
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he succeeds in both. His opinions on 
books, life, Yankees, and the writing of 
history, are uttered with the “ hands- 
up !” peremptoriness of a highwayman 
going through a parlor car: the reader 
cannot resist them, he will not want to 
resist them. But, to speak seriously, 
for Prof. Peck, too, can be serious, it 
is interesting to follow his attempt to 
fix Prescott’s rank, and to note that 
he assigns to Prescott the first place 
among American historians — even 
above Parkman. (Macmillan: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo, 75 cents net.) 
Dr. Wm. Osler, h ’04, did not need 
the notoriety which his remark last 
winter about the uselessness of men 
over forty brought him; but if that 
remark created a demand for his vol- 
ume of addresses entitled “ Aequa- 
nimitas” (Blakiston: Philadelphia. 
Cloth, $2 net), he builded better than 
he knew in making it. For only good 
can come from the spreading of his 
knowledge, ideas, and temper. Al- 
though nearly all of these papers were 
prepared for professional audiences, 
yet there is much in them which every 
intelligent reader will be grateful for, 
—advice not merely medical and hy- 
gienic, but advice on the art of living. 
Dr. Osler has an unusual literary gift, 
—as his Ingersoll lecture on ‘ Im- 
mortality and Science ” revealed to the 
unprofessional, —and this gift lends 
distinction to his most thorough-going 
medical discussion. It shines in a 
memorable passage on work (in the 
essay on “The Master-Word in 
Science ’’), a passage likely to become 
classic. The 18 papers in this volume 
cover a wide range of subjects, as some 
of their titles will show: “ Doctor and 
Nurse,” “Physic and Physicians as 
depicted in Plato,” “The Army Sur- 
geon,” “ Nurse and Patient,” “ British 
Medicine in Greater Britain,” “ Medi- 
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cine in the 19th Century,” “ American 
Medical Bibliography,” “The Hos- 
pital as a College.” Physicians and 
surgeons can hardly do without this 
uplifting and illuminating volume; 
laymen will find in it much entertain- 
ment and much helpful instruction. 

“A Pageant of Life,” poems by 
Gamaliel Bradford, Jr., [’86], is a 
small volume of unusually excellent 
quality. The poetry belongs chiefly 
to the contemplative and critical kind, 
and reminds us, not as an imitation, 
of much of Matthew Arnold’s sober 
verse. The eighty or more sonnets 
are constructed with great technical 
care, but they are even more notable 
for the compactness of their thought. 
Mr. Bradford passes in review many 
of the crises of history, or he sums up 
the character of great personages in 
life or letters or art, and one cannot 
but admire the range and penetration 
of his interests and the originality of 
his word-portraits. He takes us from 
Heraclitus to Kant, from Alexander’s 
empire to our latter-day democracy. 
Although the sonnets seem to us the 
most remarkable part of the book, 
there are many lyrics and longer poems 
that deserve attention. “Holy is 
Night” has a classic solemnity and 
restraint. (R. G. Badger ; The Gor- 
ham Press: Boston.) 

“Talks in a Library with Laurence 
Hutton,” recorded by Isabel Moore, 
contains many entertaining anecdotes 
of Hutton’s friends and acquaintances, 
among whom were many Harvard 
men. One finds in it, for instance, 
several good stories of John Fiske, be- 
sides recollections of Cambridge and 
the College circle in the seventies. 
But the bulk of the book is devoted to 
reminiscences of actors and authors in 
New York and London, to collecting 
autographs and death-masks, and to 
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cameraderie in general, for which Hut- 
ton had a rare talent. Many portraits 
and facsimiles add to the permanent 
value of these “Talks.” (Putnam: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo.) 

Dr. F. H. Brown, ’57, the indefat- 
igable antiquary, has compiled for the 
Lexington Historical Society a volume 
containing an exact “ Copy of Epitaphs 
in the Old Burying-Grounds of Lexing- 
ton, Massachusetts.” Every inscrip- 
tion on every stone is carefully re- 
corded, and in footnotes Dr. Brown 
gives many genealogical facts. Many 
of the epitaphs, in prose and in verse, 
are quaintly interesting. On p. 114, 
for instance, we learn that Sarah Reed 
“for Maternal Tenderness, peaceful 
Disposition, Meekness of Spirit, Pru- 
dence in Affairs, Piety to God, Charity 
to Y° Necessitous, and other Graces 
& Virtues, which rendered her both 
amiable & useful in Life, was an 
Ornament to her sex.” On p. 36 we 
read of Mrs. Elizabeth Eustis “who 
lived desired & died lamented.” 
The volume represents much industry, 
and it will be especially prized by 
persons in search of their ancestors. 
It is handsomely printed. 

The posthumous volume of “ Later 
Poems,” by the late Rev. John W. 
Chadwick, ¢ ’64, consists of some 
fourscore pieces written during the 
last 15 years of his life. Many of 
them are “occasional,” inspired by 
some anniversary or birthday ; many 
are personal, addressed to Dr. Hale, 
Dr. Furness, Robert Collyer, Kue- 
nen, Sherman Hoar, Mrs. Howe, 
Channing. Some are devotional; a 
few are intimately subjective. Mr. 
Chadwick’s strong, wholesome, hope- 
ful nature shows through all of them. 
As he was a born minister, so his verse 
is genially didactic. Some of the best 
poems here may well take their place 
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in the anthologies, as his best earlier 
poems have done. Among the best, 
or most characteristic, are “ A Common 
Weed,” “My Father’s Quadrant,” 
“Given in Marriage,” “Timeo Da- 
naos,” and “The Scant Supply.” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co : Boston. 
Cloth, $1.25 net.) 

The American Book Co. has recently 
published “Essentials of Latin for Be- 
ginners,” by H. C. Pearson, 92, of the 
Horace Mann School, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Two new volumes have been issued 
in the Essentials in History series. 
The first, by Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80, the 
editor of the series, is on American 
History, from the discovery to the 
present day. In the course of 600 
pages Prof. Hart gives a clear narra- 
tive of events, supplemented by much 
interesting material on social condi- 
tions, manners, customs and literature. 
His attitude on burning questions is 
frank but fair. In interest his man- 
ual may well compete with John 
Fiske’s School History, while it has 
the advantage over the latter of being 
brought down to 1904 and of being 
supplied with a full apparatus of top- 
ics, questions, and bibliography. The 
illustrations all really illustrate and the 
maps serve admirably. The third vol- 
ume in this series, “Essentials in Eng- 
lish History,” is by Albert P. Walker, 
master in the Boston High School, who 
has worked in consultation with Prof. 
Hart. Inspite of the multitude of 
students’ histories of England and the 
United States already in use, Prof. 
Hart’s “ Essentials ” series has charac- 
teristics which assure its popularity. 
(American Book Co.: New York.) 

Alden Sampson, ’76, has published 
three essays, “ The Wild Life,” which 
he read before the American Philo- 
sophical Society of Philadelphia. 
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Dr. J. R. Chadwick, ’65, has had 
beautifully printed, at the Merrymount 
Press, “A Brief Sketch of the Life of 
James Read.” Mr. Read, Dr. Chad- 
wick’s grandfather, was an old-time 
Boston merchant, and in the account 
of him we find not only a striking 
personality but glimpses of social and 
mercantile life in Boston during the 
first half of the 19th century. 

“Harvard Lectures on the Revival 
of Learning,” by Dr. John E. Sandys, 
comprises the course given last spring 
at Harvard. Their author, the Public 
Orator in the University of Cambridge, 
appears to better advantage in print 
than as a lecturer ; and although nei- 
ther the student of the Renaissance 
nor the classical philologist will 
find in this volume much breadth 
or juice, it is well stocked with sys- 
tematically arranged facts, which a 
good index brings within easy reach. 
(University Press: Cambridge, Eng- 
land. Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 
12mo.) 

W. M. Fullerton, ’86, Paris corre- 
spondent of the London Times, is au- 
thor of “ Terres Francaises,” published 
by Armand Colin, Paris. 

Prof. Kenneth McKenzie, ’91, is 
making a concordance of Petrarch’s 
Canzoniere. 

Theodore Sutro,’71, “has written 
and published accompanying text 
for the late Edward Moran’s series 
of thirteen historical marine paint- 
ings. The series begins with the un- 
traveled ocean and extends through 
the Norsemen, Columbus, the Pil- 
grims, and the Barbary pirates, to the 
return of the Santiago squadron. As 
a labor of love Mr. Sutro has written 
‘Thirteen Chapters of American His- 
tory’ to elucidate the plates, and has 
added a portrait and biography of the 
artist.” — New York Evening Post. 
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H. T. Finck, ’76, is writing a bio- 
graphy of Edward Grieg for the 
‘‘Living Masters of Music” series, 
this being the first life of Grieg in 
any language except the Norwegian. 

“The Witness to the Influence of 
Christ,” the W. B. Noble Lecture for 
1904, by Dr. Wm. B. Carpenter, Bishop 
of Ripon, is based, the author states, 
on “ the historical fact of the influence 
of Christ, and the spiritual fact of his 
influence in religious experience. The 
world accepts Christ as its ideal : this 
is the outward fact; the soul recog- 
nizes Christ as its emancipator: this 
is the inward fact. . . . The witness 
without sets before us the law of soul 
progress. . .. There is thus a dual wit- 
ness to Christ, — one which is uni- 
versally admitted, the other which 
is indisputable to those who have met 
with it.” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.10 net.) 

“The Christian Ministry,” by Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, h’90, discusses such 
questions as fundamental faiths, the 
function, authority, individual mess- 
age, and social message of the minis- 
try, the qualifications of ministers, and 
the ministry of Jesus Christ. It 
needs no recommendation to the audi- 
ence which already prizes Dr. Abbott’s 
utterances. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net.) 

W. R. Marsh, ’89, has published an 
“Elementary Algebra.” (Scribner : 
New York.) 

Robert Herrick, ’90, has recently 
brought out a new novel entitled 
‘*Memoirs of an American Citizen.” 
(Maemillan.) 

H.G. Hale, ’87, has published “Who 
Then is This?” a study of the per- 
sonality of Jesus. 

T. C. Williams, ’76, has translated 
the Elegies of Tibullus. (Badger: 
Boston.) 
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The 6th volume in “The American 
Nation,” entitled “ Provincial Amer- 
ica,” is by Prof. E. B. Greene, ’90, of 
the University of Illinois. 

C. B. Moore, ’73, has published a 
monograph on “Aboriginal Urn 
Burial in the United States.” The 
New Era Press, Lancaster, Pa. 

R. A. Waring, L.S., has collaborated 
in compiling “ Songs of California.” 

F. P. Stearns, ’67, publishes through 
the J. B. Lippincott Co., “ Cambridge 
Sketches,” describing the life and men 
of 40 years ago. , 

Ripley Hitchcock, ’77, has extracted 
from his “ Louisiana Purchase ”’ the 
sections relating to the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition, for a separate text- 
book, which is printed by Ginn, Boston. 

Judge Robert Grant, ’73, has fol- 
lowed up his successful novel “Unleav- 
ened Bread” with “The Orchid,” a 
story in which the divorce problem 
figures. (Scribner.) 

Pamphlets Received. “ Early Stages 
of Carabidae,” by George Dimmock 
and Frederick Knab, Bulletin no. 1 of 
Springfield, Mass., Museum of Natural 
History.— “ Representative Deities of 
the Maya Manuscripts,” by Dr. Paul 
Schellhas ; Papers of the Peabody 
Museum, vol. iv, no. 1: Cambridge. 
—“ Dramatic Element in the Popu- 
lar Ballad,” by George M. Miller, 
p’98, Asst. Prof. of English, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati: University Studies, 
Series u, i, 1.— “Suffrage Limita- 
tions at the South,” by F. G. Caffey, 
90 ; reprinted from Political Science 
Quarterly, March, 1905.— “ A History 
of Battery ‘A’ of St. Louis: with an 
account of the Early Artillery Compa- 
nies from which it is descended,” by 
V. Mott Porter, ’94; reprinted from 
Missouri Historical Soc. Collections. — 
“The Promise of American Architect- 
ure,” addresses at the Annual Dinner 
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of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, 1905; compiled with an intro- 
duction by Charles Moore, ’78 : Wash- 
ington, D, C.— “Inheritance of Dig- 
ital Malformations in Man,” by W. C. 
Farabee ; vol. iii, no. 3, of Papers of 
the Peabody Museum, Cambridge.— 
“¢To Bite the Dust’ and Symbolical 
Lay Communion,” by J. D. M. Ford, 
94; reprinted from Publications of the 
Modern Language Assoc., xx, 2. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES. 


American Naturalist. (June.) “Sir 
Charles Blagden, Earliest of Rhode Island 
Ornithologists,” R. Howe, Jr., [’01]. 

American Historical Rev. (July.) ‘‘His- 
tory and Materialism,”’ A. H. Lloyd, ’86; 
** Oliver Ellsworth,’’ W. G. Brown, 91. 

Atlantic. (June.) ‘‘ A New Poet,” R. 
W. Gilder, h 90; ‘‘ Tenth Decade of the 
United States,”? W. G. Brown, ’91; ‘*Vil- 
lage Improvement,’’ F. L, Olmsted, ’94; 
‘*The Spirit of Japanese Art,’’ Wm. Cabot, 
94, (July.) ‘‘ Mob Spirit in Literature,” 
H. D. Sedgwick, ’82; *t‘ Tenth Decade of 
the United States,” W. G. Brown, ’91; 
‘*Large Fortunes,’ J. L. Laughlin, ’73; 
‘* The Outlook in History,’ W. R. Thayer, 
81; ‘‘ Wordsworthshire,”’ T. W. Higgin- 
son, °41. (Aug.) ‘* Rhoda’s Teacher and 
her School,’ A. Gilman, A °04; ‘‘ The 
Lesson of Balzac,’’ H. James, L.S. 62; 
‘‘In Swimming,” A. S. Pier, ’95. 

Booklover’s. (Aug.) ‘‘ The Question of 
Our Speech,’’ H. James, L. S. ’62; ‘* The 
Mill of the Tin Gods,” D. Gray, ’92; 
“*Current Reflections,’’ E. S. Martin, ’77. 

Bookman. (July.) ‘‘ Democracy and 
Divine Right,’ E. Fuller, ’82; ‘* The 
Question of Standards,” F. T. Cooper, ’86. 
(Aug.) ‘“‘ The Lesson,”’ G. Hibbard, ’80; 
** The Best Realism,”’ F. T. Cooper, ’86, 

Century. (June.) ‘‘ What a Boy Saw of 
the Civil War,” L. Parks, A ’00. (Aug.) 
** At the Gate,”’ A. D. Ficke, ’04. 

Cosmopolitan. (July.) ‘“*The Biggest 
Game of All,”’ J. Hawthorne, [’67]. 

Critic. (July.) ‘‘ Bertha Kalisech,” W. 
Bynner, ’02; “* Ellery Channing,” F. B. 
Sanborn, ’55. (Aug.) ‘‘ Prof. C. S. Sargent 
and the Arnold Arboretum,” F. Duncan ; 
** Ellery Channing,” F. B. Sanborn, ’55 ; 
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‘* Literature as a Pursuit,’’ T. W. Higgin- 
son, 41; ‘‘ The Appreciation of Beauty,” 
C. W. Eliot, °53. 

Harper’s. (June.) ‘* The Standard of 
Usage,” T, R. Lounsbury, A ’93. (July.) 
‘** American Origins,”” W. D. Howells, h 
67 ; ‘* Raleigh’s Song,’’ A. D. Ficke, ’04. 
(Aug.) ** At Delphi,’? G. E. Woodberry, 
77; ‘The Eyes of Affection,’ G. Hib- 
bard, ’80 ; ‘‘ Uncertainties of Usage,’’ T. 
R. Lounsbury, / 93. 

Harvard Law Review. (June.) ‘* Me- 
Culloch v. Maryland in Australia,’ H. B. 
Higgins; ‘‘The Power of Congress to 
Regulate Railroad Rates,’’ Victor Mora- 
wetz, /’78; ‘*Special Legislation for Mu- 
nicipalities,”” Harry Hubbard, ’84 ; Notes ; 
Recent Cases; Books and Periodicals. 

Journal of Philosophy, &c. (June.) ‘** The 
Personal and the Factional in the Life of 
Society,” A. H. Lloyd, ’86. 

Lippincott’s. (June.) ‘The Quest of 
Beauty,”’ C. W. Stork, p ’03. 

McClure’s. (June.) ‘‘Seott,’? G. E. Wood- 
berry, ’77. (July.) “‘Tommy Cutts,’ 
R. W. Child, ’03. (Aug.) ‘‘ Catherwood’s 
Data of Ethies,”’ A. Train, ’96. 

Metropolitan. (June.) ‘* On being a Dra- 
matic Critic,” J. D. Barry, ’88; ‘* Mr. 
Carteret,’ D. Gray, °92. (July.) ‘‘ The 
Business Man,” R. Grant, ’73, 

North American Rev. (June.) ‘‘ New 
England,” H. James, L. S. ’62. (July.) 
‘Religious Life of the Negro,’’ B. T. 
Washington, h 96. 

Review of Reviews. (June.) “‘ The Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome,” F. D. Millet, ’69. 

Scribner’s. (June.) ‘‘ The Everetts in 
England.” (July.) ‘‘ Moriturus,” G. C. 
Lodge, °95; ‘The Escape of Wilkins,”’ 
A. Train, 96. (Aug.) ‘‘ The Ancient Le- 
gend,’’ A. D. Ficke, ’04. 

World’s Work. (March.) ‘ Uplifting 
17,000 Employees,’’ L. Lewis, ’01. (July.) 
‘* What a City might be,”’ M. G. Cunniff, 
98 ; ‘* Libraries for Everybody,’’ H. Put- 
nam, ’83; ‘‘ Effects of Togo’s Victory,”’ 
K. Kaneko, / 78. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


— National Administration of the 
United States. By John A. Fairlie, 
95, Ph.D. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net.) The above 
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work, as stated by the author in the 
preface, relates solely to National Ad- 
ministration. It is a subject, as the 
author well says, which has been neg- 
lected in the past, and this book will 
be welcomed by all students of gov- 
ernment. It is essentially a popular 
treatise, giving briefly and concisely 
the facts relating to the administra- 
tive departments of the government. 
It devotes two chapters to the Presi- 
dent ; one to the Senate and House ; 
one to the Cabinet, and the remaining 
chapters to the different administra- 
tive departments, — from the Depart- 
ment of State to that of Commerce 
and Labor, — including also a chapter 
on the detached government bureaus 
which are independent. Reference is 
made to the leading decisions of the 
courts on administrative law, and at 
the end of the book there is a fairly 
comprehensive index. 

If the student fails to find in its 
pages complete detailed information as 
to the government asa whok, it should 
be remembered that the scope of the 
work is strictly limited to administra- 
tion, —to the government in action. 
If, on the other hand, one fails to find 
in its pages minute research on im- 
portant questions in administrative law 
and practice, it should not be forgotten 
that the work is essentially a popular 
one, and not a legal treatise, although, 
as above stated, the important court 
decisions are referred to. The book, 
however, taken in connection with 
that of Prof. Wyman, of the Harvard 
Law School, on “ Administrative Law,” 
will be found to cover the field of ad- 
ministration thoroughly, both from the 
popular and technical standpoint. 

As a rule, the principal functions of 
the various departments are well de- 
fined, although at times very greatly 
summarized. In that part relating to 
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the Treasury Department, however, 
there is some inaccuracy and looseness 
of statement. For example, the pre- 
sent Board of General Appraisers is 
spoken of as a continuation of the old 
Board of General Appraisers, which 
was abolished by the administrative 
act of 1890. This is somewhat mis- 
leading. The old board consisted of 
four general appraisers, whose sole 
duties were in connection with ap- 
praisement of values of imported 
goods. They were called in to act 
with merchants, and tpgether consti- 
tuted a Board of Appeal on values 
from the decisions of the local ap- 
praisers. Their decisions could be ap- 
pealed from, and then the collector’s 
decision as to values was final. The 
new Board of General Appraisers, cre- 
ated by the act of 1890, has entirely 
distinct functions. While its members 
sit individually, and on appeal in 
boards of three to determine appeals 
from appraisements of values made by 
the local appraisers, it also sits in 
boards of three to determine appeals 
from the rates of duty levied by col- 
lectors, and from its decisions as to 
rates of duty recourse may be had to 
United States courts. 

On p. 100, in speaking of the naval 
officer, the important fact is over- 
looked that the naval officer is an ac- 
counting officer, and carefully super- 
vises all accounts of collectors. On 
p- 101, in the phrase “ appraisal of the 
Customs Duties,” the word “ap- 
praisal” has to do only with the find- 
ing of the value of the imported mer- 
chandise. The local appraiser, to be 
sure, also reports to the collector what 
he thinks the proper duty to be, but 
this is merely for the information of 
the collector, who alone determines 
the rate of duty. This determination 
is called classification. Again, on p. 
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101, Prof. Fairlie speaks of the work 
of the consuls abroad in certifying in- 
voices as perfunctory. This is hardly 
a true statement to-day. While some 
of the consuls are not especially effi- 
cient, very many are very efficient, 
and with the assistance of the Treasury 
officers stationed abroad, obtain won- 
derfully correct estimates as to value 
of invoices certified by them. On p. 102 
the statement is made that if the value 
of imported merchandise is found to 
be 40 per cent. greater than the value 
given by the importer, the entry is 
presumed to be fraudulent, and the 
goods are proceeded against for for- 
feiture. The old law was 40 per cent., 
but the Dingley Tariff Act of 1897 
changed this to 50 per cent. On p. 
104 it is said that appeals from the 





decisions on classification by the board - 


of appraisers are taken into the United 
States courts by “ certiorari.”? This is 
not correct; the law provides a simple 
proceeding, consisting of a mere filing 
of the objections to the appraiser’s 
decision. It is not what is called a 
writ of certiorari. On p. 104 the law 
relating to warehousing of imported 
products is stated wrongly. It says 
that goods may be kept three years in 
bonded warehouses on payment of 10 
per cent. extra duty. This was the 
old law contained in the Revised Stat- 
utes, section 2970, but has been re- 
pealed, and under the present law 
goods may remain in bonded ware- 
houses for three years, and then with- 
drawn without the payment of the 10 
per cent. extra duty. On the same 
page the statement is made that im- 
ported goods, afterwards reéxported, 
are given a drawback of the duties 
originally paid. This is stated too 
broadly. The drawback law applies 
only to goods made in the United 
States of imported materials. When 
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such goods are exported a drawback 
is allowed, but goods manufactured 
abroad, brought into the United States, 
and afterwards exported, if ever again 
imported, have to pay the full duties 
as on an original importation. 

In discussing the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, one of the bureaus of the 
Department of Agriculture, the book 
seems to imply that the bureau has 
something more to do than to take care 
of animals in interstate commerce. It 
should be borne in mind that the work 
of the Department of Agriculture is 
confined solely to interstate and for- 
eign commerce, and has nothing to do 
with the States as such, — they have 
their own laws. On p. 249 the author 
seems to imply that no railroads have 
national charters. The Union Pacific 
R. R. and some others, originally 
built to go through territories, received 
Federal charters. 

The book, however, in the main is 
a very correct account of the methods 
of administration of the United States 
government, and will prove of great 
assistance to the student. 

— The Psychology of Beauty. By 
Ethel D. Puffer, Ph.D. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.25 net.) This book comprises eight 
separate essays (several of which have 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly), yet 
so related in general purpose as to form 
a logical whole. In her opening paper 
Dr. Puffer seeks to define the relation 
between literary criticism and aesthet- 
ics. She reviews the Impressionist and 
the Classicist doctrines, and discovers 
the essence of beauty in “the posses- 
sion of a quality which excites the 
human organism to functioning har- 
monious with its own nature.’ She 
believes that there can be a science of 
the beautiful based on laws of beauty 
to which every work of art can be re- 
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ferred, and which critics will event- 
ually agree in recognizing as surely as 
men of science now recognize scientific 
laws. Miss Puffer then considers in 
some detail the nature of beauty, ana- 
lyzing it in terms of psychology, and 
concluding that equilibrium is “a gen- 
eral condition of all aesthetic experi- 
ence.” “ The diffusion of stimulation,” 
she says, “ the equilibrium of impulses, 
life-enhancement through repose ! — 
this is the aesthetic experience ;” and 
she illustrates its working in music and 
the plastic arts and in literature. Miss 
Puffer net studies the conditions of 
aesthetic repose, which leads her to 
an examination of religious emotion, 
especially as manifested in the experi- 
ence of mystics, with their raptures and 
their ecstasy, and their sense of ab- 
sorption in the Infinite. Here, again, 
“equilibrium” —the equilibrium or 
unity of impulses —is her key-word. 
In her paper on “ The Beauty of Fine 
Art” Miss Puffer elaborates her the- 
ory by reference to a wide study of 
sculpture and painting, from Greek 
statues and Renaissance masterpieces 
down to the works of Degas, Millet, 
and Rodin, and she declares that the 
latter, in spite of appearances, are not 
less devoted than the former to beauty 
as an ideal. We can do no more than 
state that Miss Puffer goes on in other 
essays to discover the law, or secret, 
of beauty in music, in literature, and 
in ideas, A final paper on “The Na- 
ture of the Emotions of the Drama” 
affords her an opportunity to apply 
her principles to a single branch of ar- 
tistic expression. This mere summary 
of the contents of her book cannot, we 
are aware, give an idea of its quality ; 
but it is precisely this to which especial 
attention should be called. These es- 
says are a substantial contribution to 
the psychology of aesthetics. They 


show, on the scientific side, patience 
and accuracy of observation, together 
with a remarkably clear faculty of cor- 
relating and of synthetizing. What 
is more unusual is their literary skill 
and charm, which lift them out of the 
class of technical monographs ad- 
dressed to specialists into the sphere 
of literature. To have mastered a sci- 
ence thoroughly and to possess the 
gift of speech so as to bring that sci- 
ence within reach of every cultivated 
reader are Miss Puffer’s rare distinc- 
tions. The Harvard Psychological Lab- 
oratory may well be proud of a pupil of 
such eminence that both Science and 
Literature would gladly claim her 
work. 

—Daniel Webster, the Expounder of the 
Constitution. By Everett P. Wheeler, 
159. (Putnam: New York. Cloth, 
8vo.) Daniel Webster’s fame cannot 
be dimmed, although his reputation 
fluctuates from generation to genera- 
tion. Fortune blessed him with genius 
and brought him on to the scene at a 
critical period in the development of 
the American nation. He was the ex- 
pounder of the Constitution in the days 
when men discovered that the Consti- 
tution could have more than one inter- 
pretation. His expositions, thanks to 
the power of his eloquence, became 
the political creed first of a party, then 
of a large section, and finally of the 
country: for to-day it may be affirmed 
that, however the advocates of State 
Rights and of Secession may theorize 
and dissent, they all admit that the 
Union is practically indissoluble. It 
was Webster who planted this belief 
so deep in the hearts of his country- 
men that even a great civil war could 
not uproot it. But vast political pro- 
blems never come singly. The ques- 
tion of Union was involved in that of 
Slavery. Webster temporized, com- 
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promised with the slave-holders, in 
the hope of preserving the Union. In 
proportion as Emancipation pushed 
into the foreground, Webster’s repu- 
tation suffered, and the tendency for 
fifty years has been to judge harshly 
the backslidings of his late: career and 
to do scant justice to his immense serv- 
ice to the Union. At present, when 
the Negro Problem is causing many 
Northerners to look back with less 
indignation than their fathers felt 
toward Southern slavery, the time is 
propitious for studying Webster’s 
great, constructive, and enduring 
achievements. This is what Mr. Ev- 
erett P. Wheeler, of the New York 
Bar, has done in a treatise which is 
comprehensive and exhaustive, and yet 
compact. He reviews Webster’s work 
in more than fifty causes, showing the 
bearing which Webster’s opinion had 
on the development of national and 
constitutional questions. Thus in the 
case of the American Insurance Com- 
pany vs. Canter he laid down the prin- 
ciples which he thought ought to govern 
the acquisition of new territory; in the 
case of the New York and Massachu- 
setts shipowners, he defined the juris- 
diction of a State over foreign com- 
merce; in Gibbons vs. Ogden he dis- 
cussed the principles of interstate com- 
merce; and soon. Mr. Wheeler not 
only states with exemplary clearness 
the point involved in each case and 
the line of Webster’s argument, but 
he also prints many extracts from the 
briefs and notes — giving the memo- 
randa in full of his reply to Calhoun of 
Feb. 16, 1833 — and he frequently calls 
attention to the applicability of these 
opinions to the great problems of our 
own time. The treatise is a permanent 
addition to our politico-constitutional 
literature. Although Mr. Wheeler’s 
admiration of Webster stops little 
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short of idolatry, yet it does not seem 
to affect his careful presentation of 
principles and arguments. 

— The Freedom of Authority. Essays 
in Apologetics, by J. MacBride Ster- 
rett, p ’70, D. D., Head Professor of 
Philosophy in the George Washington 
University. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, 8vo.) Of the eight essays in- 
corporated in this volume four have 
already appeared in various maga- 
zines. The remaining four are in sub- 
stance a comparative study of Har- 
nack, Sabatier, and Loisy, with an 
introduction on the Freedom of Au- 
thority, and an afterword on the His- 
torical Method. The whole volume, 
however, hangs well together, and the 
comparative study is used as a means 
of illustrating the main contention. 
This main contention is expressed in 
the text taken from Hegel, of whom 
Dr. Sterrett has been for many years 
a sympathetic student, that “every 
genuine law is a liberty.” It is also 
expressed in another text taken from 
the Prayer Book of that church of 
which Dr. Sterrett is a minister, —“ in 
knowledge of Whom standeth our 
eternal life, Whose service is perfect 
freedom.” To attempt to base ration- 
ally that higher freedom which is the 
freedom in relationships, in contrast 
to the barren freedom of unrelated 
individualism is a worthy aim. It is, 
moreover, a timely undertaking at the 
dawn of an age of institutionalism, 
whose task must be to elucidate and 
maintain the victories of a passing 
age of individualism. Dr. Sterrett has 
done his work well. The essays are 
interesting reading. They blaze a way 
into the heart of big problems and 
vital issues, and indicate lines of solu- 
tion, with candor and a consistent 
freedom from dogmatic conclusions. 
Incidentally they deal with minor in- 
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terests of more strictly ecclesiastical 
color, such as creed conformity and 
“ecclesiastical impedimenta,” and 
treat such themes with a keen sense 
of the true proportions of things and 
with refreshing sanity. Space forbids 
any extensive discussion of special 
points. This much may be said, that 
readers of Harnack and Sabatier can 
ill afford to miss the analysis of these 
authors’ conclusions as given in the 
incisive pages of this book. It is not 
necessary to agree with Dr. Sterrett 
at every step to find him helpful and 
stimulating. The student of recent 
movements in the development of 
Christianity must reckon with him. 
—The Birds of Essex County, Massa- 
chusetts. By Charles W. Townsend,’81. 
Memoirs of the Nuttall Ornithological 
Club, 11. (Published by the Club: 
Cambridge: for sale by W. B. Clarke 
Co., Boston. Cloth, 4to, $3.00.) This 
is a careful, sound, and interesting 
piece of work. It represents many 
years of personal observation in the 
open, study of several ornithological 
collections, and a thorough investiga- 
tion of the literature of the subject. 
Dr. Townsend begins with a topo- 
graphical description of Essex County, 
a region which, with its 100 miles of 
coast line and many beaches, dunes, and 
marshes, is the resort of an unusually 
large number of marine and littoral 
birds. He devotes a separate chapter 
toan account of each of these general di- 
visions and to their bird residents and 
visitors. He has reports from the light- 
house keepers of the varieties seen by 
them; and then, to complete the gen- 
eral description, he gives the ornitho- 
logical history of Essex County from 
1616 to 1904. Then follows an anno- 
tated list, extending over 250 pages, 
of all the birds, native, introduced, and 
apocryphal, of the county. Each spe- 
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cies has a separate entry, varying in 
length from ten lines to five pages, de- 
voted to it. These entries contain just 
such information asthe expert ornitho- 
logist, or the casual bird-lover, needs to 
know. Dr. Townsend gives, in the 
case of rare species, the date and place 
where each recorded specimen was 
seen. His own note-books supply him 
with most of his details. He writes with 
the straightforwardaccuracy of ascien- 
tificobserver, but he has, besides, a gift 
of graphic description and a pleasing 
style, which scientific writers too often 
lack. A personal quality gets into the 
records and adds to their charm. “It 
is a common idea among gunners,” he 
says, “that Black Ducks detect a man’s 
presence by the sense of smell. . . . I 
have too great respect for the keen eye- 
sight of this Duck to think that it needs 
the sense of smell and I am very scep- 
tical on this point.” How vivid is the 
“exaggerated waddle” of the Shag; 
or this, on the ery of the Upland Plover 
— “it is a liquid bleating or bubbling 
note, sweet yet mournful and suggest- 
ive somewhat of a tree-toad rather 
than a bird.” It is in the longer pass- 
ages, of course, that one gets the best 
specimens of Dr. Townsend’s writing: 
read, for example, the little essay onthe 
Crow. In his work he has considered 
354 species and subspecies, of which 
321 are actually extant, and of this 
latter number he has seen 215 alive in 
Essex County. His monograph closes 
with a full bibliography and index, It 
has also a map of the country and a 
view of the Ipswich dunes. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* All publications received will be acknow- 
ledged in this column. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 


The Freedom of Authority. Essays in 
Apologetics. By J. MacBride Sterrett, 
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p °70, Professor of Philosophy in the 
George Washington University. (Macmil- 
lan: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 

The Psychology of Beauty. By Ethel 
D. Puffer, Ph.D. (Radcliffe). (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 
net.) 

The Christian Ministry. By Lyman Ab- 
bot, h 90. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net.) 

Harvard Lectures on the Revival of Learn- 
ing. By John E. Sandys, Public Orator 
in the University of Cambridge. (Cam- 
bridge University Press ; Macmillan : New 
York. Cloth.) 

Talks ina Library with Laurence Hutton. 
Recorded by Isabel Moore. (Putnam : New 
York. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated.) 

Dramatists of To-Day. Rostand, Haupt- 
mann, Sudermann, Pinero, Shaw, Phillips, 
Maeterlinck. By Edward E. Hale, Jr., ’83. 
(Holt: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 net.) 

Titi Livi. Ab Vrbe Condita. Libri 1, 
xx1, xxu. Edited by Emory B. Lease. 
(University Publishing Co. : Boston. Cloth, 
12mo.) 

The Gospel of Mark. Edited, with Notes 
and Vocabulary, by Wm. Prentiss Drew, 
Professor of Greek in Willamette Uni- 
versity. (B. H. Sanborn & Co.: Boston. 
Limp boards, 16mo, 75 cents.) 

Essentials of Latin for Beginners. By 
Henry C. Pearson, ’92, Teachers College, 
New York. (American Book Co.: New 
York. Boards, 12mo, 90 cents.) 

Essentials in English History. From the 
Earliest Records to the Present Day. By 
Albert P. Walker, Master in English High 
School, Boston, in Consultation with Prof. 
A. B. Hart, ’80, Harvard University. 
(American Book Co.: New York. Cloth, 
8vo, illustrated.) 

Selections from the Public and Private 
Law of the Romans. With a Comment- 
ary to serve as an Introduction to the sub- 
ject. By James J. Robinson, formerly 
Instructor in Latin, Yale University. 
(American Book Co.: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.25.) 

Aeschylus. Prometheus. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes and Critical Appendix, by 
Joseph E. Harrey, Professor of Greek, 
University of Cincinnati. (American Book 
Co.: New York. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, 
$1.50.) 
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to Medical Students, Nurses and Practi- 
tioners of Medicine. By William Osler, 
h 04, Professor of Medicine, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore. (P. Blakis- 
ton’s Son & Co.: Philadelphia. Cloth, 
8vo, $2 net.) 

A Pageant of Life. By Gamaliel Brad- 
ford, Jr., [’86]. (R. G. Badger: Boston. 
Boards, 12mo.) 

The Birds of Essex County, Massa- 
chusetts. By Charles W. Townsend, ’81, 
M.D., Memoirs of the Nuttall Ornitho- 
logical Club, no. m1. (W. B. Clarke & 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 4to, $3.) 

Lexington Epitaphs. A copy of Epi- 
taphs in the Old Burying-Grounds of Lex- 
ington, Massachusetts. By Francis H. 
Brown, ’57, M.D, (Lexington Historical 
Society. Cloth, small 4to, pp. 169.) 

Later Poems. By John White Chad- 
wick, ¢ ’64. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

The Principles of Argumentation. Re- 
vised and Enlarged Edition. By George 
P. Baker, ’87, Asst. Professor of English, 
Harvard University, and H. B. Hunting- 
ton, ’97, Asst. Professor of English, Brown 
University. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.25; mailing price, $1.40.) 

Dedication of the John Carter Brown 
Library. With addresses by W. V. Kel- 
ler and F. J. Turner. (Providence, R. I. 
Issued by the Library. Boards, 8vo.) 

A Brief Sketch of the Life of James 
Read. By his Grandson, James Read 
Chadwick, 65, M.D. (Merrymount Press: 
Boston. Privately printed.) 

The Witness to the Influence of Christ. 
By William Boyd Carpenter, D.D., Bishop 
of Ripon. W. B. Noble Lectures for 1904. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.10 net.) 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* It is requested that wedding announce- 
ments be sent to the Editor of the Graduates’ 
Magazine, in order to make this record more 
nearly complete. 


1875. Paul Dana to Joanna Handy 
Barstow, at Lucerne, Switzer- 
land, July 21, 1905. 

1881. William Hyde to Susan Camp- 
bell, at Weymouth, June 7, 
1905. 
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1882. 


1884. 


1885. 


1886. 


Marriages. 


. James Bettner Ludlow to Louisa 
Geary Wood, at Stockbridge, 
June 10, 1905. 

Charles Edgar Boynton to Mary 
Charity Gerts, at Oak Park, 
Ill., June 28, 1905. 

Charles Eliot Guild to Anne 
Gorham Frothingham, at Bos- 
ton, June 10, 1905. 

Maximilian Lindsay Kellner to 
Mrs. Lizzie Willard Brooks, at 
Cambridge, June 28, 1905. 
Loren Benjamin Macdonald to 
Mary Josephine Bygrave, at 
Cambridge, June 7, 1905. 


[1889.] George Francis Weld to Doro- 


1890. 


1890. 


thy Everard Appleton, at Bos- 
ton, Dec. 8, 1904. 

James Francis Butterworth to 
Lydia Dow, at Marion, June 29, 
1905. 

Maurice Whittemore Mather to 
Winifred Berry Smith, at Cam- 
bridge, June 28, 1905. 


[1891.] Edward Crowninshield Ham- 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


1895. 


mond to Anna Chapin Rumrill, 
at New London, Conn., June 21, 
1905. 

Philip Mercer Rhinelander to 
Helen Maria Hamilton, at New 
York, N. Y., May 9, 1905. 
Albert Emerson Benson to Susan 
Fellowes Hastings, at Boston, 
June 1, 1905. 

Chester Wells Purington to 
Charlotte Calhoun Wells, at 
Amesbury, April 6, 1905. 
Maynard Ladd to Anna Cole- 
man Watts, at Salisbury, Eng- 
land, June 26, 1905. 

Truman Abbe to Ethel Whipple 
Brown, at Providence, R. I, 
April 22, 1905. 

Edward James Flynn to Hazell 
Bennett, at Cambridge, July 30, 
1905. 


1895. 


1895. 


1895. 


1896. 


1896. 


1896. 


1897. 


1897. 


1898. 


1898. 
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Charles Henry Mills to Mary 
G. Fulton, July 10, 1905. 
Henry D Tudor to Eleanor 
Lyman Gray, at Boston, June 
10, 1905. 

Robert Duffield Wrenn to Grace 
Stackpole Dabney, at Nahant, 
June 12, 1905. 

Hector Louis Belisle to Mildred 
Grace Potter, at Boston, June 
28, 1905. 

Alfred Hitchcock Hildreth to 
Alice Symmes Russell, at Win- 
chester, June 6, 1905. 

Alfred Dwight Sheffield to Ada 
Eliot, at St. Louis, Mo., May 
16, 1905. 

Henry Barrett Huntington to 
Alice Howland Mason, at Provi- 
dence, R. I., June 13, 1905. 
John Frederick Neal to Bea- 
trice Kendall, at Royalton, Vt., 
July 26, 1905. 

Ward Bonsall to Mary Adrienne 
Chipman, at Boston, June 22, 
1905. 

Richard High Carleton to Juliet 
Carrington Buck, at New Haven, 
Conn., May 27, 1905. 


[1898.] Charles Bartlett Manning to 


1898. 


1898. 


1898. 


1898. 


1898. 


Mary Elizabeth Carpenter, at 
Manchester, N. H., June 21, 
1905. 

George Putnam Metcalf to Mar- 
garet Carter, at West Newton, 
May 11, 1905. 

Frederick Henry Packard to 
Florence Favour, at South 
Natick, June 21, 1905. 

Charles Clifford Payson to Ethel 
Williams, at Brookline, June 26, 
1905. 

Eben Fenimore Phillips to 
Grace Curtis, at Melrose, June 
22, 1905. 

George Cranch Scott to Mary 
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Kennard, at Framingham, June 1901. Louis Mark Freedman to Ray 


1, 1905. 

Oliver Samuel Tonks to E. 
Bernice Esterbrook, at Cam- 
bridge, June 12, 1905. 

George Holdredge Watson to 
Margaret Schouler Williams, at 
Bellows Falls, Vt., June 7, 1905. 


[1899.] Cameron Blaikie to Cornelia 


1899. 


1899. 


1899. 


1899. 


1899. 


1899. 


1899. 


1900. 


1900. 


1900. 


1901. 


1901. 





Alling Millar, at East Orange, 
N. J., June 28, 1905. 

George Glover Crocker, Jr., to 
Julia Hutchins, at Boston, June 
8, 1905. 

Archibald Victor Galbraith to 
Helen Ecob McIntosh, at New- 
ton, June 29, 1905. 

John Taylor Gilman Nichols, 
Jr., to Emily Alan Smith, at 
Baltimore, Md., June 1, 1905. 
Horace Dudley Hall Williams 
to Ethel Howland Folger, at 
Medford, July 6, 1905. 
Clarence Samuel Harper to 
Elisabeth Chamberlin, at Chi- 
cago, Ill., June 15, 1905. 

Pliny Jewell, 2d, to Anne Wins- 
low Harris, at East Bridgewater, 
July 14, 1905. 

John Albert Macy to Annie 
Mansfield Sullivan, at Wren- 
tham, May 2, 1905. 

William Lee Beardsell to Edith 
Nottingham Mandell, at Cam- 
bridge, May 18, 1905. 

Francis Lee Higginson, Jr., to 
Hetty Appleton Coolidge, at 
Boston, June 7, 1905. 

Frank Herbert Stevens to Lydia 
Ward Day, at Boston, June 22, 
1905. 

Patrick Henry Carey to Kath- 
arine R. Nolan, at Boston, July 
18, 1905. 

Stanley Cunningham, Jr., to 
Esther Lowell Burnett, at Cam- 
bridge, June 1, 1905. 


1901. 


1901. 


1901. 


1903. 


1903. 


1903. 


1903. 


1903. 


1904. 


1904. 


1904. 


1904. 


. Charles 


Lillian Wyner, at Boston, June 
24, 1905. 

William Ernest Hocking to 
Agnes Boyle O’Reilly, at Brook- 
line, June 28, 1905. 

Roland Sears Howes Dyer to 
Mabel Hammond Burr, at Read- 
ing, June 20, 1905. 

Henry Francis Keyes to Marion 
Brewer Call, at Jamaica Plain, 
June 15, 1905. 


. Harry Morgan Ayres to Amy 


Wentworth Sawyer, at Mont- 
clair, N. J., June 6, 1905. 


. Robert Bonner Bowler to Char- 


lotte Everett Miller, at Morris- 
town, N. J., June 10, 1905. 
Edmund Young to 
Alma L. Henry, at Milwaukee, 
Wis., June 27, 1905. 

Rockwood Hoar Bullock to 
Elizabeth Bliss Dewey, at Wor- 
cester, June 8, 1905. 

William David Haviland to 
Catherine Bancroft, at Cam- 
bridge, June 7, 1903. 

Homer St. Gaudens to Carlotta 
Dolley, at Philadelphia, Pa., 
June 2, 1905. 

George Stanley Stevenson to 
Marjorie Louise Elder, at Con- 
cord, June 24, 1905. : 
Horatio Lorenzo Whitridge to 
Matilda Bache Emory, at New 
York, N. Y., March 4, 1905. 
Henry Franklin Cooledge Dew- 
ing to Carrie L. Thompson, June 
28, 1905. 

Kirkland Hopkins Gibson to 
Florence Warren, at Boston, 
April 25, 1905. 

Edward Augustus Kracke to 
Leonora Share, at Brooklyn, N. 
Y., May 14, 1905. 

Thomas Poulteney Lindsay to 
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Florence Field, at York Harbor, 
Me., July 1, 1905. 

[1904.] Henry Matthews Parker to 
Charlotte L. Crocker, at Oster- 
ville, Sept. 1, 1904. 

1904. Franklin Delano Roosevelt to 
Eleanor Roosevelt, at New 
York, N. Y., March 17, 1905. 

[1905.] Charles Walter Annable to 
Helen Josephine Peirce, at 
Charlestown, Aug. 24, 1904. 

[1905.] Oscar Seaburn Eaton to Helen 
Hough, at Lebanon, O., July 28, 
1904. F 

[1905.] William McIntire Elkins to 
Elizabeth Wolcott Tuckerman, 
at Ipswich, June 10, 1905. 

1905. Charles Ellis Mason to Eliza- 
beth Andrew, at Hingham, July 
15, 1905. 

[1905.] John Parkinson, Jr., to Mary 
Emmons, at Falmouth, June 
26, 1905. 

1905. Albert Chester Travis to Doris 
Fitch, at Pleasantville, N. Y., 
July 1, 1905. 

[1906.] John Pomeroy Dabney, 2d, to 
Mildred Gunter, at Brookline, 
June 26, 1905. 

S.B. 1901. Edward James Whittier to 
Elizabeth Bicknell, at Elizabeth, 
N. J., May 15, 1905. 

S.B. 1902. Laurence Aquila Janney to 
Marion Robins, at Washington, 
D. C., June 1, 1905. 

S.B. 1903. Seth Clark, Jr., to Lottie 
Florence Currier, at Newark, 
N. J., May 31, 1905. 

A.M. 1901. Edwin William Pahlow to 
Gertrude Curtis Brown, at 
Reading, June 14, 1905. 

A.M. 1904, Arthur Everett Joslyn to 
Claire Jean Allen, at Winches- 
ter, June 7, 1905. 

M.D. 1898. Maurice Edward Fitz- 
Gerald to May E. Bennett, at 
New York, N. Y., May 3, 1905. 


M.D. 1899. Joseph Thomas Callahan 
to E. Sibyl Fox, at Boston, 
June 14, 1905. 

M.D. 1903. Charles Duncan to Char- 
lotte Ilsley, at Medford, June 
28, 1905. 

M.D. 1903. George Jackson Hill to 
Lucy Freeman Winslow, at 
Beverly, June 21, 1905. 

M.D. 1904. Alvin Warren Foss to 
Viola Pearl Taber, at Dorches- 
ter, June 27, 1905. 

LL.B. 1902. Morton Lazell Fearey to 
Julia Lawrence, at Cambridge, 
May 20, 1905. 

D.M.D. 1878. Edward Cornelius 
Briggs to Ethel McClure, at 
Gerrish Island, Me., July 26, 
1905. 

D.M.D. 1897. Charles William Berry 
to Mrs. Louise Webber Nor- 
cross, at Charlestown, June 2, 
1905. 

D.M.D, 1900. William Wilkinson 
Marvel to Emily Chace Taylor, 
at Newport, R. I. June 21, 
1905. 


NECROLOGY. 
May 1 To Jury 31, 1905. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 


PREPARED BY JAMES ATKINS NOYES, 


Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 
Harvard University. 


The College. 


1845. Samuel Fales Dunlap, b. 23 
July, 1825, at Boston; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 31 March, 
1905. 

1853. Davies Wilson, b. 16 Aug., 
1830, at Cincinnati, O.; d. at 
Cambridge, 19 May, 1805. 

1854. Robert Charles Winthrop, b. 7 
Dec., 1834, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 5 June, 1905. 
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1856. Howard Maleom Ticknor, b. 4 


1856 


1858 


1859 


1864 


July, 1836, at Boston; d. at San 
Francisco, Cal., 13 May, 1905. 

. Dalrymple Williams, b.16 Sept., 
1836, at Baltimore, Md.; d. at 
Baltimore, Md., 6 March, 1905. 

. James Clarke Davis, b. 20 Jan., 
1838, at Greenfield; d. at Ja- 

£ maica Plain, 11 May, 1905. 

. James Andrew Sawtell, b. 13 
April, 1838, at Charlestown; d. 
at Brookline, 26 July, 1905. 

. William Robertson Page, LL.B., 
b. 9 Oct., 1843, at Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo.; d. at Chicago, 
Ill., 23 June, 1905. 


1865. George Frederick Osgood, b. 13 


July, 1842, at South Danvers; 
d. at Peabody, 24 Jan., 1905. 


1867. Edward Stickney Wood, M.D., 


b. 28 April, 1846, at Cambridge; 
d. at Pocasset, 11 July, 1905. 


1871. Henry Nathan Wheeler, A.M., 


1875. 


1876. 


1882. 


1883. 


1884. 


1886. 








b. 3 Sept., 1850, at Concord; d. 
at Cambridge, 8 July, 1905. 
Charles Winthrop Coffin, b. 25 
April, 1854, at West Roxbury; 
d. at South Berwick, Me., 11 
Noyv., 1903. 

William Fargo Kip, b. 8 April, 
1855, at Buffalo, N. Y.; d. at 
Provincetown, 5 July, 1905. 
Frederick Norton Goddard, b. 
19 August, 1860, at New York, 
N. Y.; d. at Litchfield, Conn., 
28 May, 1905. 

Charles Prosser Nichols, b. 28 
July, 1860, at Lowell; d. at 
Waverley, 25 May, 1905. 
Loren Erskine Griswold, b. 3 
Jan., 1863, at Boston; died at 
Lancaster, N. H., 28 July, 1905. 
Dean Richmond Babbitt, b. 28 
Feb., 1850, at Cincinnati, O.; d. 
at Brooklyn, N. Y., 21 July, 
1905. 


. Louis Warren Pulsifer, b. 2 
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1848. 


1865. 


1866. 


1867. 


1869. 


1870. 


1876. 


1888. 


1893. 
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Dec., 1869, at Newtonville; d. 
at Estes Park, Colo., 9July, 1905. 
John Joseph Tobin, b. 22 Nov., 
1868, at Lowell; d. at New- 
port, R. I., 28 July, 1905. 
Everett Larcom Creesy, M.D., 
b. 5 Nov., 1874, at Beverly; d. 
at Beverly, 28 May, 1905. 
Claude Snider Snively, LL.B., 
b. 11 Feb., 1877, at Greencastle, 
Pa.; d. at Duluth, Minn., 16 
Feb., 1905. 

Arthur Sturgis Dixey, b. 21 
Nov., 1880, at Pau, France; d. 
at Seoul, Korea, 26 July, 1905. 


Medical School. 


Edward Newhall, b. 22 July, 
1822, at Lynn; d. at Lynn, 12 
June, 1905. 

Simon Graves Minassian, b. 13 
Feb., 1841, at Constantinople, 
Turkey; d. at Balu-Kissar, Tur- 
key, 19 July, 1901. 

John Lancaster Gleason, b. 3 
Aug., 1837, at Barnet, Vt.; d. 
at St. Louis, Mo., 30 March, 
1904. 

Henry Putnam Merrill, b. 6 
Nov., 1842, at Andover, Me.; d. 
at Portland, Me., 11 May, 1905. 
Benjamin Knight, d. at Santa 
Cruz, Cal., 2 June, 1905. 
Henry Edwards Childs, b. 30 
Aug., 1844, at Durham, Conn.; 
d. at East Hartford, Conn., 14 
June, 1904. 

William Leavitt Jackson, b. 23 
Jan., 1853, at Gardiner, Me.; d. 
at Badnauheim, Germany, 21 
June, 1905. 

John Dudley Paige, b. 19 Sept., 
1865, at Boston; d. at Boisé, 
Ida., 23 March, 1905. 

Edward Payson Drown, b. 30 
April, 1865, at Keene, N. H.; 
d. at Malden, 25 May, 1905. 
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Dental School. 
1873. Edward Augustus Dimmick, b. 
27 July, 1851, at Newburyport; 
d. at Barbados, West Indies, 6 
March, 1905. 


Bussey Institution. 
1902. Howard Crowell Hedge, b. 22 
Dec., 1879, at East Dennis; d. 
at Taunton, 4 May, 1905, 


Law School. 


1843. Oscar Fitzallan Wisner, d. at 
Ada, Mich., 25 April, 1900. 

1844. John Harris Parish, b. 22 July, 
1822, at Newburgh, N. Y.; d. 
at Pleasantville, N. Y., 21 Sept., 
1896. 

1849. John Winslow Emerson, b. July, 
1830; d. at Ironton, Mo., 20 
June, 1899. 

1858. Judson Haycock, b. in 1836, at 
Machias, Me.; d. at Vallejo, 
Cal., 14 Feb., 1899. 

1862. James Lafferty, b. Feb., 1839, 
at Pittsburg, Pa.; d. at Wash- 
ington, Mo., 6 Jan., 1899. 

1863. Henry Baldwin Plumer, b. 25 
Sept., 1841, at Franklin, Pa.; d. 
at Germantown, Pa., 10 Dec., 
1903. 

1867. George Williams Fichtenkam, 
b. 26 Dec., 1843, at St. Louis, 
Mo.; d. at Toledo, O., 26 Dec., 
1904. 

1868. Wilmon Whilldin Blackmar, b. 
25 July, 1841, at Bristol, Pa.; 
d. at Boisé, Ida., 16 July, 1905. 

1869. Edwin Augustus Alger, b. 19 
Oct., 1846, at Lowell; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 12 Sept., 
1904, 

1869. Edward Ruddock Gregory, b. 
25 Sept., 1848, at St. John, N. 
B.; d. at Hillsboro’, Ore., 15 
Jan., 1900. 

1871. Charles Turner Kelly Tracy, 
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b. Sept., 1839, at Chelsea; d. 
in Sacramento Co., Cal., 24 
Sept., 1903. 

1875. Emery Shepherd Barrick, b. 26 
Jan., 1846, at Croton, N. J.; d. 
at Croton, N. J., 11 Jan., 1891. 

1878. Henry Francis Naphen, b. 14 
Aug., 1852, in Ireland; d. at 
South Boston, 8 June, 1905. 

1880. George Holton Ryther, b. 20 
April, 1852, at Brattleboro, Vt.; 
d. at Pueblo, Colo., 30 April, 
1900. 


Scientific School. 


1861. Joseph Moore, b. 29 Feb., 1832, 
in Washington Co., Ind.; d. at 
Richmond, Ind., 9 July, 1905. 


Honorary Graduate. 


1902. (LL.D.) John Hay, b. 8 Oct., 
1838, at Salem, Ind.; d. at New- 
bury, N. H., 1 July, 1905. 


Temporary Members. 


Prepared from such data as reach the Editor 
of the Quinquennial Catalogue of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Any one having information of the 
decease of any Graduate or Temporary Member 
of any department of the University is asked to 
send it to James Atkins Noyes, Harvard College 
Library, Cambridge, Mass. 

[1866.] David Webber Farquhar, b. 
28 Jan., 1844, at Boston; d. at 
Newton, 17 May, 1905. 

[1879.] Thomas Chadwick Day, d. at 
Boston, in May, 1905. 

[L. S. 1846.] John Charles Churchill, 
b. 17 Jan., 1821, at Mooers, N. 
Y.; d. at Oswego, N. Y., 4 June, 
1905. 

[L. S. 1860.] Samuel Stewart, b. 17 
Dec., 1840, near Beatystown, N. 
J.; d. near Hackettstown, N.J., 
25 Aug., 1905. 

[L. S. Special.] James Buren Higgins, 
b. at Lebanon, Ind., d. at Cam- 
bridge, 21 May, 1905. 
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UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


Asst. Secretary of State H. H. D. 
Peirce, [’71], has had charge of the 
reception and entertainment of the 
peace envoys at Portsmouth during 
the summer. 

On July 1 Charles J. Bonaparte, ’71, 
became Secretary of the Navy. He 
was born in Baltimore, Md., June 9, 
1851, the grandson of Jerome Bona- 
parte, King of Westphalia, and of 
Miss Patterson, of Baltimore. He 
graduated at the Harvard Law School 
in 1874, and has since practised law 
in Baltimore. He has devoted much 
time to reform in civic and political 
fields. 

Baron Jutaro Komura, /’77, is the 
ranking Japanese envoy conducting 
peace negotiations with Russia. 

C. J. Bonaparte, ’71, is the fifth 
Harvard graduate to serve as Sec- 
retary of the Navy ; the others were 
George Bancroft, ’16, W. E. Chand- 
ler, 154, J. D. Long, ’57, and W. H. 
Moody, ’76. W. C. Whitney was a 
member of the Harvard Law School 
in 1862. 

Prof. J. C. Warren, ’63, of the Har- 
vard Medical School, delivered the 
oration before the American Medical 
Association at Portland, Ore.; his sub- 
ject was ‘‘ The Surgeon and the Patho- 
logist.” 

Prof. W. M. Davis, s 69, accom- 
panied the British Association to 
South Africa. The party left South- 
ampton on July 29, and will return in 
October. 

On July 12 the town of Groton cele- 
brated its 250th anniversary. Gen. 
W. A. Bancroft, ’78, presided at the 
exercises, and Dr. S. A. Green, ’51, 
delivered the oration. 

H. C. Egan, ’05, is amateur golf 
champion of the United States. 
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Frederic Crowninshield, ’66, is presi- 
dent, and J. H. Hunt, ’92, is secretary 
of the Fine Arts Federation of New 
York City. 

Prof. E. C. Moore is to have charge 
of the Chapel services, vice Prof. F.G. 
Peabody, 69, who has resigned after 
19 years’ superintendence. Prof. W. 
W. Fenn, ’84, is Acting Dean of the 
Divinity School during Prof. Pea- 
body’s absence in Germany. 

The Divinity Summer School was 
attended by 61 students (54 men and 
7 women), coming from Canada on 
the north to Alabama on the south, 
from Maine on the east to China on 
the west. The ministers represented 
12 denominations. 

A dispatch from Berlin states that 
Prof. Kuno Francke. has arranged 
with the governments of Bavaria, 
Saxony, and Switzerland and the 
municipal authorities of Frankfurt 
and Nuremberg for important gifts 
to the Germanic Museum at Cam- 
bridge, should accommodations suf- 
ficient for them be provided. In- 
cluded in the gifts probably will be a 
cast of the memorial slab and the ac- 
cessory structure of Emperor Louis IV, 
“The Bavarian,” and reproductions 
of Goethe’s room at Frankfurt, and of 
Diirer’s house at Nuremberg, a chan- 
cel of a 13th century church at Weeb- 
selburg, Saxony, and a sepulchral 
monument at La Sarrez, Switzerland. 

Circular 103 of the Harvard College 
Observatory gives the positions of the 
asteroid Ocllo (475) during 1905. 

On June 14, the lot of land on the 
corner of Longwood Ave. and Wig- 
glesworth St., adjoining the Medical 
School land, containing 22,837 sq. ft. 
with a frontage of 80 ft. on Longwood 
Ave. and about 283 ft. on Wiggles- 
worth St., was purchased by the Har- 
vard Corporation, as a site for the 
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new building for the Dental School. 
Plans have already been drawn, and 
efforts are being made to raise the 
balance of the amount necessary to 
begin the work of building at once. 

Attention is called to an error in the 
recommendation of the Committee on 
the form of Class Reports. The Re- 
port sent out last February says that 
the asterisk, used to indicate death, 
should follow the name as in the Quin- 
quennial. The asterisk precedes the 
name in.the Quinquennial, and that is 
the proper place for it. Members of 
the Class Secretaries Association are 
requested to make this change on the 
copies of the report sent them. 

Up to Commencement most of the 
Class Secretaries had agreed to pay 
the quota suggested by the Alumni 
Association, and several of the re- 
mainder had signified their intention 
of so doing. 

Boston Newsboys’ Protective Union 
No. 1 proposes to maintain a scholar- 
ship in Harvard College for the 
“brightest Boston newsboy.” 

A new edition of the Harvard Di- 
vinity School Catalogue, prepared by 
R. S. Morison, 69, Librarian of the 
School, has been issued, bringing the 
data down to 1905. In a brief intro- 
duction, Mr. Morison describes the 
beginnings of the School and the state 
of its early records. Then follows a 
comprehensive sketch of every person, 
graduate or non-graduate, who has at- 
tended the School. The work has been 
done with wonderful accuracy. One 
has merely to reflect that in some 
cases half adozen letters were needed 
to secure a single date, in order to 
perceive the magnitude of Mr. Mori- 
son’s task. In all, 1202 students are 
on the roll, the first name being that 
of Edward Everett, and the second 
that of Samuel Gilman, the author of 
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“Fair Harvard,” who are the only 
matriculates in the year 1812. 

On Aug. 7 M. Witte, the Russian 
peace envoy, visited Harvard. 

The new Quinquennial of the Har- 
vard Law School, 1817-1904, presents 
no variation in make-up from the ex- 
cellent model adopted by the editor, 
J. H. Arnold, Librarian of the School, 
17 years ago. In format it resem- 
bles the University Quinquennial, but 
in arrangement it pursues a plan of its 
own. First comes a list of officers of 
instruction and government ; then fol- 
lows a chronological list, from 1817 to 
1904, of every student, whether grad- 
uate or not, registered in the School. 
After this there is a geographical list, 
giving the present address, by states 
and cities, of living former members 
of the School. Finally, an alphabetical 
list, which includes the dates of ma- 
triculation and departure, serves as a 
means for instantly finding a desired 
name. The chronological list consti- 
tutes a current directory of Harvard- 
bred lawyers in all parts of the world, 
and is so valuable that it should cause 
the Quinquennial to take its place 
among the indispensable books of re- 
ference on every attorney’s shelf. The 
names of the members of the Har- 
vard Law School Association, which 
defrays part of the cost of the Quin- 
quennial, are printed in small capitals, 
a simple device by which, without extra 
space or expense, a catalogue of the 
Association’s membership is obtained. 
The Catalogue has 8509 names, 1289 
more than the last Quinquennial. 

The oldest surviving ex-student of 
Harvard is Daniel T. Jewett, LS. 
’33, who, at the age of 99, still prac- 
tises law in St. Louis. 

The College Men’s Political Asso- 
ciation has for its object to interest 
the college men of New York City in 
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political and civic affairs, without re- 
spect to party. Its president is A. G. 
Fox, ’69, and among its directors are 
R. B. Cutting, 97, W. A. M. Bur- 
den, ’00, and T. H. Whitney, [00]. 

The police arrangements for the 
protection of Pres. Roosevelt during 
his stay in Cambridge were excellent. 
Many complaints were made of the 
inadequate provision for the sale of 
tickets to the Memorial Hall exercises. 
The College authorities had no jurisdic- 
tion in the matter, but it is suggested 
that hereafter the sale be intrusted to 
them. 

Harvard members of the American 
Embassy at London have sent out an 
appeal to the alumni asking for funds 
to be used in improving the vestry in 
the cathedral of St. Saviour’s, the 
church in which the memorial tablet 
to John Harvard, given by ex-Ambas- 
sador Choate, is placed. It isintended 
to join the vestry, in which the tablet 
has been placed, with the north tran- 
sept, converting the whole into a 
chapel to be known as the John 
Harvard Memorial Chapel. About 
$12,500 will be necessary to complete 
the work, all of which, save $4500, has 
been subscribed. The project has the 
indorsement of Pres. Eliot. In the 
circular sent out the statement is made 
that “it is felt that a memorial in Lon- 
don given by the graduates of Harvard 
University in honor of its founder, who 
was an Englishman, would make for 
the University a firm foothold on Eng- 
lish soil, which would not be to its dis- 
advantage.” Checks should be made 
payable to John Ridgely Carter, the 
Secretary of the American Embassy, 
London. 

— Busts of Lowell and Lane. The 
portrait bust of Lowell, by D. C. 
French, stands against the western 
wall of Massachusetts, in a niche and 
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on a pedestal executed after designs 
by C. F. McKim. The inscription, 
written by Pres. Eliot, is as follows : 


James Russell Lowell 


Born 1819 Died 1891 
A.B. 1838 LL.D. 1884 
Professor 1855-1883 
Patriot Scholar 
Orator Poet 


Public Servant 
“T, freedom, dwell with knowledge ; 
I abide with men by culture trained 
and fortified.” 
Given by the Class of 1883 
1905 
The bust is of Knoxville marble, which 
has the appearance of very pale straw- 
berry ice-cream. Mr. McKim, it is 
reported, did not think that white 
marble or bronze would “ harmonize ”’ 
with the poor brick of Massachusetts 
Hall. The bust by Kitson of the late 
Prof. George M. Lane, 46, for 45 
years professor of Latin in the Uni- 
versity, is the gift of Prof. Lane’s son, 
Gardiner M. Lane,’81. It is cut from 
a fine block of white marble, and is 
placed in the Faculty Room. 

— The New Quinquennial Catalogue. 
The Editor of the Quinquennial, Mr. 
J. A. Noyes, ’83, had the new edition 
ready for Commencement. It makes 
a massive quarto volume of 754 pages, 
a gain of 139 pages in the past five 
years. At this rate of growth the 
time is drawing near when the Quin- 
quennial will swell to the dimensions 
of an unabridged dictionary. Thinner 
paper and smaller type may both be 
tried before the limits of a single vol- 
ume are exceeded. Mr. Noyes has 
done his work with thoroughness. He 
has introduced two innovations which 
increase the value of the Catalogue as 
a book of reference. The first con- 
sists of a list of officers of government 
and instruction who do not hold Har- 
vard degrees; they number about 
500. The second consists of prefixing 
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to the index of officers the year when 
they received a degree from Harvard. 
An idea of the Editor’s labor, and also 
of the rapid growth of Harvard, can 
be got at a glance from the following 
table of the number of degrees con- 
ferred from 1642 to 1904 inclusive 
and the corresponding figures five 
years ago. 


1905 1900 

Whole number of degrees con- 
PRs bch son seuanornbaasnadesn 1,806 26,488 
degree holders living........ 16,042 12,790 
Bachelors of Arts..........-.-.. 17,698 15,342 
EEE ccs nccscccdacoseecs --» 9,892 8,027 

Bachelors and Doctors of Medi- 
Me hawa cacwehbsscesaeckress 4,579 3,950 
Rivimg ....cccccccecccccccces 2,847 2,432 
Doctors of Dental Medicine. ..... 535 388 
Beckie cuss oesnecssaunssss 496 359 
Doctors of Vet. Medicine........ 127 112 
BEE obi sedkddacncccatooees 121 109 
Bach. of Agricult. Science....... 31 15 
living .......-sccccesesseves 28 14 
Bachelors of Laws .............. 3,942 3,156 
UTI ooo nccs seccccvec vecsee 2,708 2,146 
Bachelors of Science............ 875 457 
ocsch nus ssehacneasenes 786 393 
Civil and Mining Engineers...... 36 36 
REVERE 2 os cvcccvevscvccsecces 30 30 
Divinity School............+.++. 579 553 
inde tbs cenks cobehion ss 230 233 
Doctors of Philosophy........... 379 213 
PME cen ewcnsiscne: avevesss 363 200 
Doctors of Science ........-.+4.. 29 23 
Living ......cce-cccccesccees 27 22 
Masters of Arts ...........cece.. 1,720 1,054 
Biv beag «0c ccccccccvccccesers 1,654 1,014 
Masters of Science............+++ 36 11 
UNE nonin ncnscccseeseescece 39 11 

Honorary degree-holders, not 
graduates. ......00.scecccecces 771 724 
125 119 

Whole number of honorary de- 
PINE ss v's s0 nen cacdapopnedccats 1,238 1,178 


Copies of the Quinquennial (and no 
Harvard man’s reference shelf can be 
complete without it) are for sale at 
the Publication Office, Havard Univer- 
ersity, Cambridge, Mass. 

— Testimonial to Prof. J. K. Paine. 
As soon as Prof. Paine’s resignation 
as head of the Music Department 
was announced, his former pupils and 
friends joined in presenting him a 
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testimonial. This consisted of a sil- 
ver service, for which Prof. Norton 
wrote the following inscription : “ To 
John Knowles Paine, the Gift of 
Pupils, Admirers and Friends desir- 
ous to testify to him their sense of 
the value of his teachings, the beauty 
of his compositions, and the service he 
has rendered to the Art of Music.” 
Accompanying the service was a 
beautifully bound collection of the 
autographs of his friends — fellow 
professors in the University, former 


pupils and admirers generally, 
throughout the country, who had 
joined in the testimonial. Prof. G. L. 


Kittredge wrote this inscription for 
the album : “ To John Knowles Paine, 
First Professor of Music in Harvard 
University, on the completion of his 
forty-third year of active service, a 
tribute of Admiration, Gratitude, and 
Love from Colleagues, Pupils, and 
Friends. June, 1905.” On June 20 
a dinner in Prof. Paine’s honor was 
given at the University Club, Boston. 
His last class presented him a loving- 
cup. 


THE JOHN HARVARD WINDOW. 


The John Harvard Memorial Win- 
dow was unveiled in the Cathedral 
Church of St. Saviour, Southwark, 
London, on May 22. The window 
was unveiled by the Hon. Joseph H. 
Choate, ’52, the donor, in the presence 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
a large and representative gathering. 
Among those present were the Bishop 
of Rochester (the Bishop-elect of 
Southwark), Canon Thompson (the 
Rector), Dr. Butler (Master of Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge), Archdeacon 
Taylor, Canon Allen Edwards, Mr. 
Leonard Courtney, Sir Mountstuart 
Grant Duff, Mr. Bryce, M.P., and Mr. 
Henry Norman, 81, M.P. The win- 
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dow is placed in the ancient chapel of 
St. John the Divine, which is soon to be- 
come the Harvard Memorial Chapel. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Dean and Chapter being assem- 
bled in the Chapel of St. John the 
Divine, at present used as a vestry, 
Mr. Choate was conducted there for 
the purpose of unveiling the window. 
After he had drawn aside the Stars 
and Stripes, with which the memorial 
was covered, there was a short dedi- 
cation service, the Bishop of the dio- 
cese officiating, assisted by the Rec- 
tor. They afterwards proceeded to 
the Ladye Chapel, where the ad- 
dresses were delivered. 

The Bishop of Rochester, in a few 
opening remarks, said that the Har- 
vard window, in a Harvard Chapel 
containing architectural work, some 
of which might go back four hundred 
or five hundred years before John Har- 
vard was christened, would be visited 
by many in both countries. To Ameri- 
cans it would be one reminder more of 
the rock whence they were hewn and 
of the old filial relation ; to English- 
men it would be a new incident and 
proof of the freshness in American 
hearts of the filial spirit. 

Then, followed Ambassador Choate’s 
address : 

“My Lord Bishop, I may be per- 
mitted to state in a few words my ob- 
ject and purpose in presenting the 
window to the Cathedral. I desired 
to signalize my long residence in 
London by an appropriate gift which 
should be in itself emblematical of 
the deep-seated and abiding relations 
of friendship which happily unite our 
two countries. Asa loyal son of Har- 
vard, I thought that nothing could be 
more fitting than a permanent memo- 
rial here of the principal founder of 
Harvard University. 
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“John Harvard was born in this 
ancient borough, close by the end of 
London Bridge, and baptized in this 
venerable church in 1607, almost three 
centuries ago. Educated at Emman- 
uel College in Cambridge, where he 
spent eight years, during at least four 
of which Milton was at Christ’s, he 
and Milton received substantially the 
same nurture and discipline, and must 
often have been thrown together. At 
any rate he imbibed something of the 
same spirit as Milton, for his contem- 
poraries speak of him as a scholar and 
pious in his life. Seeking larger free- 
dom of thought than could be found 
in London of that day, he made his 
way to Massachusetts; and there, 
within two years of his arrival, he 
died, prematurely, as it then seemed, 
but in the fulness and perfection of 
time as is now manifest; for, finding 
the infant colony struggling without 
means to establish a college in the 
wilderness, in the first decade of their 
settlement, he bequeathed to its foun- 
dation his library and half of his con- 
siderable fortune, and, what was better 
still his name, which has now become 
so illustrious. 

“The colonial record is quaint and 
touching : ‘After God had carried us 
safe to New England and we had 
builded our homes, provided necessa- 
ries for our livelihood, reared conven- 
ient places for God’s worship, and set- 
tled the civil government, one of the 
next things we longed for and looked 
after was to advance learning and per- 
petuate it to posterity, dreading to 
leave an illiterate ministry to our 
churches when our present ministers 
shall lie in the dust. And as we were 
thinking and consulting how to effect 
this great work it pleased God to stir 
up the heart of one Mr. Harvard (a 
Godly gentleman and lover of learn- 
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ing then living among us) to give the 
one-half of his estate (it being in all 
about £1700) towards the erecting of 
a college, and all his library. After 
him another gave £300, others after 
them cast in more, and the public hand 
of the State added the rest. The col- 
lege was by public consent appointed to 
be at Cambridge, a place very pleas- 
ant and accommodate, and is called 
according to the name of its founder, 
Harvard College.’ It assumed in its 
arms, as you will see in the window, 
a double motto —‘ veritas,’ truth, a 
word broad enough to embrace all 
knowledge, human and divine ; and, 
what meant the same thing, ‘ Christo 
et Ecclesiae,’ to Christ and his Church, 
that the supply of Godly ministers 
might never fail. 

“ And now, after the lapse of three 
centuries, the little college in the path- 
less wilderness has become a great and 
splendid University, strong in prestige 
and renown, rich in endowments, and 
richer still in the pious loyalty of its 
sons, who supply all its wants upon 
demand with liberal hand. It is not 
unworthy to be compared with Oxford 
and Cambridge, those ancient nurseries 
of learning from which it drew its first 
life. And the name of John Harvard 
shares the fame which mankind ac- 
cords to the founders of states. From 
the beginning until now it has occu- 
pied the foremost place in America as 
a radiating source of light and leading. 
In all the great movements of progress 
by which the United States have ad- 
vanced from that little handful of 
storm-swept immigrants on the Atlan- 
tic coast to the imperial republic of 
to-day, Harvard University and its 
sons have had their full share ; and 
without disparagement to her younger 
sisters, who are many and great, it may 
truly be said that, as she was first in 


time, she has always been first in posi- 
tion and influence ; and especially in 
the matter of education, which is and 
always has been the chief industry of 
America, she has always led and still 
leads the way. So considerable have 
been the contributions of her sons to 
the public and social and intellectual 
life of the nation that, if all other 
books and papers were destroyed, its 
history could be fairly reproduced from 
the Harvard Quinquennial Catalogue, 
and from what is known of the lives 
of the alumni there registered. And 
if you ask if she is still true to her 
ancient watchwords ‘Veritas’ and 
‘Christo et Ecclesiae,’ I can answer 
that, in our own time, in a single 
quarter of a century, she has sent 
forth Phillips Brooks to be a pillar of 
Christ and the Church, and Theodore 
Roosevelt to be a champion of the 
truth, and thousands more who in 
humble spheres follow in their foot- 
steps and share their faith and their 
hope. Thus the name of John Har- 
vard, unknown and of little account 
when he left England, has been a bene- 
diction to the New World, and his 
timely and generous act has borne fruit 
a millionfold. 

“Coming back to the very begin- 
ning of things, we are here to-day to 
lay a wreath upon his shrine. I hope 
that this memorial, which the Dean 
and Chapter have kindly consented to 
accept from my hands, will long re- 
main for Americans to come and see 
the very spot’ where one of their 
proudest institutions had its origin, 
and to remind all Englishmen who 
visit it how inseparable we are in his- 
tory and destiny. I hope, also, that it 
may tend to keep alive the kindred 
spirit between the universities of the 
two countries ; for Harvard is just as 
surely the offspring of Cambridge and 
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Oxford, and the own daughter of Em- 
manuel, as Old England is the mother 
of New England. In the earlier period 
of the colony we had 100 teachers 
from Oxford and Cambridge, and of 
these seventy were from Cambridge, 
and of these again twenty were from 
Emmanuel. So long as ideas rule the 
world let all the universities of both 
countries stand together for truth, and 
with one voice let them say to the 
youth of both lands, ‘Take fast hold 
of instruction. Let her not go, for 
she is thy life.’ Iam under deep ob- 
ligations to the Dean and Chapter for 
consenting to receive and cherish this 
gift, and to Mr. LaFarge, the distin- 
guished artist, for the noble manner in 
which he has designed and executed 
it.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury gave 
an interesting outline of the circum- 
stances which led to the founding of 
Emmanuel College by Sir Walter 
Mildmay in the heyday of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, and of John Har- 
vard’s association with that seat of 
learning. Soon after his graduation 
Harvard emigrated to New England, 
and died, leaving wealth in money and 
books to found a great University, 
whose praise was now in every land. 
Then 270 years passed, and a great 
American citizen, by the generous gift 
of a characteristic work of American 
sacred art, commemorated the baptism 
of the founder of his University. In 
that day’s act, therefore, they had the 
interlacing of the strands of history 
both in backward and forward range. 
No one perhaps had done more to 
cement the friendship and knit the 
strands which united life in England 
and life in America than he to whose 
voice they had just listened. To bor- 
row words spoken of another who bore 
like messages across the Atlantic, they 
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might say of him: “Pacis et bene- 
volentiae internuntius ejusdemque 
auctor.” And where did he do this? 
In Southwark Cathedral — old even 
among old churches, yet new in a quite 
peculiar sense. Linked as those walls 
were with the storied past of England, 
with Chaucer, Shakespeare, Bunyan, 
and many more, yet it was spring- 
ing this very month into new life as 
for the first time the Cathedral of a 
great diocese, brimful of high hopes 
and sacred service to the community 
which preéminently needed such serv- 
ice. 

The Right Hon. James Bryce, M.P., 
the next speaker, remarked that the 
universities of America represented, 
together with the churches, the best 
element in American life —the ele- 
ment which had done most to ripen 
and stimulate the virtues, to mitigate 
the faults, and to grapple with the 
dangers that threatened the American 
people. Among these institutions Har- 
vard still retained its primacy, and the 
example which it set had done much 
to make the American universities 
what they are. 

The ceremony was concluded with 
the benediction, which was pronounced 
by the Archbishop.1 


THE MERGER: PRO AND CON. 


The proposal of the Corporation of 
the Institute of Technology for a 
merger with Harvard is not yet offi- 
cially before the Governing Boards of 
the University, nor will it come before 
them, unless the courts hand down a 
favorable decision in the suit now 
pending to allow the Institute to sell 
its property on Boylston St., Boston. 


1 The Graduates’ Magazine for Sept., 1896, had 
views and a description of St. Saviour’s and other 
buildings associated with John Harvard. — Ep. 
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As a matter of record, however, and 
in response to inquiries, an outline of 
the present situation is given below. 
A compilation has been made of the 
heads of the arguments pro and con., 
as they have recently passed current ; 
this compilation is, of course, neither 
exhaustive nor official, but the Editor, 
in order to make it more represent- 
ative, requested leading champions of 
each side to suggest reasons, and these 
have been incorporated in the compila- 
tion. The replies of two prominent 
graduates, one for and one against, 
are printed in full. 

It must be remembered that the 
discussion thus far has been almost 
wholly from the point of view of the 
Institute. Harvard men who believe 
that the merger would benefit Har- 
vard have not yet spoken out, while 
those who oppose the merger have 
spoken and written voluminously ever 
since last autumn. This lends, inevit- 
ably, a one-sided aspect to the discus- 
sion. The strength of the pro-merger 
advocates, who include several of the 
Fellows and Overseers, cannot be 
gauged until the time comes for them 
to state their reasons. 

The action of the Institute has been 
as follows: Of 63 members of the 
Faculty, 56 voted against the merger, 
and 7 for it; two other professors, ab- 
sent in Europe, also recorded their vote 
against it. Of the alumni, 1351 voted 
no and 458 voted yes, and of the past 
students, 684 voted no and 376 yes — 
a total of 2035 against and 834 for the 
proposed alliance. On June 9, at a 
meeting of the Corporation of the In- 
stitute, 20 voted for and 12 against, 
but as there were three pairs the total 
vote stood 23 to 15. Of the trustees 
voting in the affirmative 11 are Har- 
vard A.B’s, while only 2 are gradu- 
ates and 2 non-graduates of the In- 
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stitute itself. The anti-merger Tech. 
men complain, therefore, that out of 
23 trustees who voted for this radical 
change in the policy of the Institute, 
only 4 are Institute men. Accord- 
ingly, the Technology alumni have 
organized The Technology League “to 
oppose the contemplated alliance with 
Harvard University, or any similar 
alliance, to defend the educational 
freedom of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, and to promote 
the influence of the Faculty and Past 
Students in its government.” The offi- 
cers of the Executive Committee of 
the League are Frank L. Locke, ’86, 
chairman; Eugene @. Hultman, ’96, 
secretary, P. O. Box 5329, Boston, 
Mass.; Ernest W. Bowditch, ’69, treas- 
urer; and Eli Forbes, ’68, Frank W. 
Hodgdon, ’76, Charles T. Main, ’76, 
Joseph P. Gray, ’77, Edwin C. Miller, 
79, Frank G. Stantial, ’79, Isaac W. 
Litchfield, ’85, Charles C. Pierce, ’86, 
Walter H. Kilham, ’89, Joseph H. 
Knight, ’96, J. Arnold Rockwell, ’96, 
Leonard P. Wood, ’01. 

The League early in August issued 
a circular, from which the following 
paragraphs are quoted: 
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‘* A majority of the Corporation thus proposes 
to break with the successful experience of the 
past and to adopt a radical change of policy 
against the judgment of the Faculty, through 
whom the Institute has achieved its preéminence 
in the scientific world and who are most compe- 
tent to decide the educational questions involved, 
and of the Past Students, whose knowledge of 
the Institute has been most intimate and upon 
whose work the Institute depends for the main- 
tenance of its reputation before the public. Such 
extraordinary exercise of corporate power in 
marked disregard of the moral obligation to re- 
spect the opinions and desires of those directly 
interested in the welfare of the Institute, raises 
a question more important even than the aban- 

t of its independent educational policy. 

‘* Before the proposed agreement can be con- 
summated there will be necessary at least three 
decisions by the Supreme Judicial Court upon 
the grave legal questions involved, action by the 
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Harvard authorities and possibly further consid- 
eration by the Corporation of the Institute and 
an appeal for legislative sanction. The Techno- 
logy League has therefore been organized to op- 
pose the plan of alliance under consideration, or 
any other plan which may impair the self-gov- 
ernment of the Institute, and to secure for the 
Past Students a proper share in its administra- 
tion. 

‘*The League has retained counsel to conduct 
whatever litigation may be deemed advisable in 
opposition to the agreement. It further proposes 
to take such steps as may be necessary to secure 
for the Alumni an effective voice in the adminis- 
tration of the Institute, and to take such other 
action as shall from time to time seem desirable. 

‘*We trust you approve the purposes of the 
League, and will fill out and mail the enclosed 
card to the Secretary immediately.” 


It is understood that the firm of S. 
J. Elder (Yale, ’73) and E. A. Whit- 
man (Harvard, ’81) has been retained 
as counsel by the League. Harvard 
opponents of the merger are also 
prepared to contest its legality be- 
fore the courts, but they will form no 
league unless the matter should be 
officially presented to Harvard for a 
decision. 

In addition to the statements here 
printed, reference to the merger will 
be found on pp. 9-12, 43-44, 76-79, 
and 119 of this issue of the Maga- 
zine. In the June number appeared 
a memoir of Gordon McKay, by Prof. 
N. S. Shaler (p. 571); “Growth of 
Engineering at Harvard ” (p. 606); the 
“protocol,” or terms of the merger 
(p. 753); and Gordon McKay’s Will, 
(p. 756). A complete report of the 
arguments from the point of view of 
Technology advocates and opponents 
was printed in the Technology Review, 
vol. vii, no. 2, part 2, a special number, 
officially edited, of 230 pages. Suc- 
ceeding issues of the Graduates’ Mag- 
azine will contain a full report of the 
Harvard arguments on both sides, and 
whatever official documents may be 
given out for publication. 

One point will strike whoever at- 


tempts, by interview, by conversation, 
and by a study of the statements al- 
ready made, to reach a comprehensive 
understanding of the question, and 
that is the widespread suspicion that 
there is something behind which has 
not been revealed —that the official 
explanations do not give the real rea- 
sons. This suspicion, or doubt, pre- 
vails alike among the alumni of both 
institutions. The anti-merger Tech. 
men cannot be dissuaded from thinking 
that the merger will result in the ab- 
sorption of the Institute by Harvard, 
the desirability of which Pres. Eliot 
has urged for 36 years. Harvard men, 
on the other hand, suspect that the 
underlying reason of the pro-merger 
Technology party is that they realize 
that, unless the Institute can speedily 
secure a much larger revenue, it cannot 
keep up with the increasing demands 
of a first class technological school. 
This revenue they see no possibility of 
getting in any other way except by 
bargaining for the lion’s share of the 
McKay income. 

It is to be hoped that, if the project 
is brought for decision before the Har- 
vard constituency, these doubts and 
uncertainties will be cleared up, and 
that both the promoters and opponents 
of the merger will agree as to its main 
purpose and its probable effect, if car- 
ried out, on the University and the 
Institute. 

In the following rough compilation 
of reasons for and against, no attempt 
is made to classify the reasons, or to 
offset one with another. In some cases 
they overlap; in others, the advocates 
of one side have not as yet replied to 
their opponents’ arguments. It should 
be remembered that the reasons here 
given, whether pro or con., are from 
the Harvard standpoint. An examina- 
tion of the arguments of the Tech- 
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nology advocates of the merger shows 
that they have emphasized chiefly 
the direct benefit which the Institute 
would receive from it, (1) by re- 
moving the competition of Harvard, 
which already excites alarm and may 
become paramount; and (2) by reliev- 
ing financial pressure. The Harvard 
pro-merger advocates have urged, in 
the main, not that the alliance will 
directly or greatly benefit Harvard, 
but that it will advance the general 
cause of scientific education. The 
reasons presented by the opponents, 
whether Harvard or Tech. men, cannot 
be reduced to two or three heads. 
— Ep. 


Reasons for the Merger. 


1. The consolidation of the two 
strongest educational institutions in 
Massachusetts will permit the build- 
ing up of a School of Science which 
will be national in its scope and more 
than twice as powerful and efficient as 
the Institute and the Harvard Scien- 
tific School could hope to be as rivals. 

2. It will remove injurious compe- 
tition. 

3. It will prevent costly duplication 
of plant. 

4. The interest of the community, 
on which both institutions chiefly de- 
pend for support and students, will be 
promoted. 

5. The faculties of both institutions 
will profit by being brought into close 
contact, from which they can learn 
each other’s aims and methods. 

6. Harvard undergraduates will be 
benefited by having the example of 
1600 hard-working Technology stu- 
dents constantly before them. 

7. The merger, by consigning in- 
dustrial and technical teaching to the 
new institution, will relieve Harvard 
from the burden of maintaining a de- 
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partment for mere “ bread-and-but- 
ter” instruction, and enable the Col- 
lege to devote its energy to the pro- 
motion of “ humane” studies. 

8. The two fifths of the income of 
the McKay fund will enable Harvard, 
with its present resources, to develop 
its work in pure science to the highest 
efficiency. 

9. There is nothing in the proposed 
alliance contrary in letter or spirit to 
the terms of Gordon McKay’s bequest; 
nor does it appear that he recorded his 
opposition to the project, although 
during the last years of his life, when 
it was constantly under discussion, he 
had ample opportunity to do so, if he 
chose. 

10. It will be impossible to find 
first-rate teachers for both institu- 
tions. 

11. Harvard, by renouncing the op- 
portunity to create a great School of 
Science which would add to her influ- 
ence, would set a noble example of 
disinterestedness. 

12. The rapid growth of high grade 
institutions outside of New England 
will soon create a serious competition 
which Harvard and the Institute can 
best meet by uniting. 

13. Too much stress should not be 
laid on the existing hostility of the 
Technology faculty and alumni ; a few 
years of friendly intercourse and mu- 
tual helpfulness will heal all differ- 
ences. 

14. If Harvard rejects this union, 
by which it will practically control the 
Institute, what is to prevent the latter 
from developing its academic depart- 
ment and drawing away possible stu- 
dents from the College ? 

15. The Corporation of Harvard 
College have already a great burden 
to carry ; the merger will relieve them 
from the cares of a department which 
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promises to grow rapidly, and will pre- 
sent many intricate problems. 





Reasons against the Merger. 


1. It is immoral, for it violates the 
terms of the will and known wishes of 
Mr. McKay, who had, after long de- 
liberation, chosen Harvard as his bene- 
ficiary, and declined urgent requests 
to help Technology. 

2. Even if the courts should legalize 
the proceeding, it would forever cast 
doubt on the good faith of the Har- 
vard Corporation, and discourage pos- 
sible benefactors of the University. 

3. Healthy competition is indispen- 
sable to progress in education. 

4. The amount of duplication of 
plant would be much smaller than is 
claimed. 

5. If the avoidance of competition 
and duplication be the real motive for 
the merger, why have the architect- 
ural departments, in which competi- 
tion and duplication are greatest, been 
excluded ? Will Robinson Hall be 
merged later ? 

6. The community would gain more 
from two vigorous institutions, each 
with well-defined individuality, than 
from one. 

7. Harvard University ought to 
have — and the McKay bequest will 
enable it to have — a Scientific School 
of equal excellence with the Law and 
Medical Schools. It is suicidal to de- 
prive it of a great branch of instruc- 
tion, through which it will come into 
touch with many of the vital interests 
of the country. 

8. The Scientific School has made 
the greatest advance in recent years, 
and attained in some departments a 
standard already higher than in the 
Institute, and with the means the Mc- 
Kay bequest provides progress will be 
rapid. 
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9. The general cause of education 
will be best promoted by the develop- 
ment of a great technological school 
according to Harvard ideals, rather 
than according to the commercial 
standards of the Institute. If Harvard 
had delegated the teaching of law to 
another institution, legal education 
would not be what it is, and Harvard 
would now lack an important part of 
her power and prestige. 

10. The demand for teachers will 
soon bring a supply — especially since 
Mr. McKay stipulated that high sal- 
aries should be paid. 

11. Nine tenths of the Faculty and 
nearly three fourths of the alumni of 
the Institute reject the merger: it is 
not becoming in Harvard to accom- 
plish by force a union the success of 
which must depend largely on the 
good will of the parties concerned. 

12. The best asset of Harvard or the 
Institute is the loyalty of its graduates 
and teachers ; yet it is proposed to dis- 
pose of the faculties of the Scientific 
School and of Technology, against 
their will and judgment, as ruthlessly 
as if they were professional baseball 
nines or manufacturing plants. The 
spectacle of the corporation of a great 
institution paying no attention to the 
traditions, associations, and ideals of its 
alumni and teachers must increase the 
disregard of the public for institutions 
of learning. 

13. By properly organizing the Har- 
vard Scientific School, the Academic 
Department need not be encroached 
upon. 

14. A simple agreement, not requir- 
ing a revolutionizing policy at the Insti- 
tute and the destruction of the Law- 
rence Scientific School, could be made 
to prevent really harmful competition. 

15. It is a poor requital to the abil- 
ity and devotion of the men who in ten 
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years have raised the Scientific School 
to a high level, to abolish the School 
and force them either to resign or to 
serve under an unsympathetic régime. 


Specimen Replies, from two Prominent 
Officers of Harvard. 


For. 


“ Leaving the interpretation of the 
McKay will to the Supreme Court, and 
assuming that the bequest may be used 
in the manner proposed for the merger, 
I am in favor of the plan because I be- 
lieve there would be a great advantage 
in the creation of one strong School of 
Science in the place of two neighbor- 
ing institutions, with their inevitable 
duplication of expensive plant, and 
with the ever increasing difficulty of se- 
curing a supply of competent teachers. 

“T think the College would gain by 
being relieved from the encroaching 
demands of scientific instruction, and 
the Institute would gain from the larger 
opportunities afforded to its students 
in the field of humane studies. 

“The objections to the merger are 
mainly, it has seemed to me, senti- 
mental, personal, and determined 
rather by immediate interests than by 
consideration of the long secular inter- 
ests of coming generations. In a long 
view I cannot doubt that the interests 
of education will be promoted by the 
merger.” 

Against. 

“ My first reason against the merger 
in its proposed form is the gross breach 
of faith, to use a mild term, involved 
in carrying it out. From a talk with 
the trustees of Mr. McKay’s will and 
from reading a copy of the will itself 
it is evident that Mr. McKay selected 
Harvard for good and valid reasons 
to be the recipient of his money and 
the dispenser of the same in the chan- 
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nels that he proposed. This, too, af- 
ter having had the needs of the Insti- 
tute of Technology and their methods 
and system of instruction fully ex- 
plained to him. Giving the Institute 
of Technology this money or any por- 
tion of it is a breach of faith, not only 
injurious in itself as an example of 
what a College whose motto is Veritas 
ought not to do, but also most injuri- 
ous in preventing donors in the future 
leaving their money to Harvard Col- 
lege where their wishes will be so lit- 
tle respected. 

“These two reasons, in my opinion, 
should be sufficient to condemn the 
thing utterly and entirely. 

“There are many other reasons 
which also enter into this question. 
One of the most important is the form 
in which the College proposes to cap- 
ture the Institute of Technology. If 
we are to have a merger, let us have 
it in an open-handed, manly fashion, 
and not in any indirect or underhand 
way by getting them to unite with us 
temporarily in hopes that lack of 
means will compel them ultimately to 
yield themselves wholly to the Uni- 
versity. If what I hear is correct, this 
phase of the question is eliminated by 
the fact that the President of the Uni- 
versity openly avowed, at a meeting 
of the Faculty, that the intention of 
Harvard University was to absorb and 
swallow the Institute of Technology. 

“As far as Harvard University is 
concerned, the alumni of the College 
should be consulted where such a 
large portion of the funds of the Uni- 
versity are to be given away as is the 
intention in the present case. The re- 
cent vote for Overseers would seem 
to indicate that the vast majority of 
the alumni of the University were dis- 
tinctly opposed to a merger in any 
such form as at present indicated.” 
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HOW THE TECHNOLOGY FACULTY AND 
ALUMNI FEEL. 


(From the Technology Review.) 


‘*The corporation naturally reserved to 
itself the right to pass upon the financial 
aspects of the proposed arrangement. For 
giving a decision on this point the mem- 
bers are fitted by training and occupation, 
as a recital of the positions held by them 
would show. Since, however, they are 
almost all unfamiliar with educational 
problems, and since they regarded the alli- 
ance with Harvard as fundamentally an 
educational measure, as the testimony just 
quoted plainly shows, they very properly 
referred this ‘Proposed Agreement’ to 
their own body of educational experts, the 
faculty, and to those other parties in in- 
terest, the alumni, who, while not expert 
in matters of education, are, nevertheless, 
familiar with the Institute system of edu- 
cation, and by their professional experience 
have given it the only conclusive test. 

‘*Upon receiving this invitation of the 
corporation, the faculty, who, at the re- 
quest of the president, had studiously re- 
frained from taking any earlier action 
upon the question, seriously discussed and 
considered the problem, upon its educa- 
tional side, in a protracted series of meet- 
ings, and presented their collective opinion 
(there being but seven dissenting voices, 
including that of the president, in a mem- 
bership of sixty-five) in a temperate and 
reasoned report. The executive committee 
of the Alumni Association, also, made 
every exertion to have both sides of the 
question presented fully and fairly to the 
alumni, which body deliberately expressed 
itself as opposed to the proposed agree- 
ment. In view of the corporation’s sub- 
sequent vote and the failure of that body 
to attempt to conciliate the opposing views 
by suggesting any modification of the pro- 
posed agreement or even by stating its 
reasons for disagreeing with those views, 
the alumni may properly inquire why they 
should have been encouraged to [believe 
their opinion to be really wanted. The 
faculty may well ask why they should 
have been put to so much trouble if their 
judgment, as experienced teachers, upon 
a question declared to be fundamentally 
educational, was, after all, to receive so 
little respect. The faculty had every 
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moral right, they had every right in 
equity, not only to be heard, but to be 
heeded. Moreover, if, as the president 
declares, ‘the fame of the Institute rests 
upon the work and reputation of the 
alumni,’ these alumni should certainly 
share with the corporation the right of 
deciding the future of the school. The 
president, who in words asserted, and the 
majority of the corporation present at the 
meeting, who by their votes declared that 
it was justifiable to disregard the opinion 
of nine tenths of the faculty and of three 
fourths of the graduates, could scarcely 
have realized how extraordinary and grave 
an exercise of corporate power, far-reach- 
ing in its effect upon education, their 
action involved. In giving no heed to the 
opinions of the two coérdinate bodies who 
have done most to create the reputation 
of the Institute, the corporation took the 
stand that its legal authority justified it in 
regarding its own judgment as superior to 
that of men more familiar with the condi- 
tions of successful technological education. 
What is of even greater cbnsequence, this 
action of theirs imperils all higher educa- 
tion; for, by thus ignoring the solicited 
opinions of their faculty, they reduce that 
body to the level of mere hirelings, and, 
by contravening the wishes of the alumni, 
they affront that graduate loyalty which 
is the vital principle of every efficient 
college. 

‘*The charter of the Institute created 
a corporation of fifty men, including, ex 
officiis, the Governor, the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court, and the Secretary of 
the Board of Education. With the excep- 
tion of these three, the body is self-perpet- 
uating, and is responsible only to the 
Commonwealth. This self-elected body 
has included many of the most distin- 
guished men of Massachusetts, and of 
these not a few have given much time and 
thought to the building up of the Institute 
and to the management of its funds and 
property. Many of them, too, have con- 
tributed liberally to its funds, and have 
induced gifts and bequests from others. 
Nevertheless, no one would for a moment 
assert that the corporation has been the 
chief factor in making the high reputation 
or in guiding the successful policy of the 
Institute of Technology. That policy has 
been shaped almost wholly by the faculty, 
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whose educational prerogatives have in 
the past been cordially supported by the 
president and corporation of the Institute: 
that reputation has been given by the 
teaching of the faculty and by the profes- 
sional and personal achievements of the 
five or six thousand past students. In 
short, the Institute, like every other col- 
lege of English origin, has not been in the 
main the educational creation, and is not 
the educational property of its legal trus- 
tees. On the contrary, it has been built 
up by, and should be in the keeping of, 
three bodies, or ‘ estates: ’ the corporation, 
who guard its financial and legal interests ; 
the faculty, who determine its educational 
policy ; and the alumni, who, by the suc- 
cess of their professional careers and by 
their direct efforts, secure for it the sup- 
port of the community. What the faculty 
have done no one familiar with education 
and applied science needs to be told. What 
the past students have done professionally 
is shown by the honorable record in the 
‘Register of Graduates ;’ what they are 
ready to do finahcially is made evident by 
the William Barton Rogers Fund, the 
Walker Memorial Fund, and the Techno- 
logy Fund. 

“ In any rational system of government 
there should be the closest and most cor- 
dial codperation between these three 
bodies — a codperation that might, per- 
haps, best be attained through a joint ad- 
visory council of the corporation and fac- 
ulty, with the president as its chairman, 
and through direct representation of the 
alumni upon the corporation and its execu- 
tive committee. In the absence of any 
provision for such formal coéperation, the 
legal ‘trustees were under a strong moral 
obligation to recognize this triple control 
and responsibility, and to take no final ac- 
tion of importance until a reasonable de- 
gree of harmony and agreement as to the 
step contemplated had been secured. Yet, 
when there arose the gravest of questions 
— one affecting the autonomy and possibly 
the continued life of the Institute — they 
ignored that coérdinate responsibility and 
acted in opposition to the expressed wishes 
of those most vitally concerned. This is 
an exercise of legal power, as opposed to 
moral responsibility, mémentous in its 
consequences, 

** Attempt has been made to excuse the 
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ignoring of the faculty’s opinion, on the 
ground that that body is too near the pro- 
blem to judge it without prejudice ; but is 
the corporation itself likely to be thought 
more free from bias when it is considered 
that at least fourteen out of the twenty- 
three members who voted for the ‘ Pro- 
posed Agreement’ are alumni of, or are 
otherwise closely affiliated with, Harvard 
University, and that three out of the four 
conferees who drew up the agreement are 
officially connected with that University ? 
Is it maintained that devotion to the In- 
stitute blinds the faculty (nearly half 
made up of men who are not Technology 
graduates), while zeal for Harvard does 
not blind members of the corporation to 
the true interests of the Institute and of 
education ? 

“The alumni vote was disregarded, it 
has been stated, because it was not more 
complete. That it was not larger is due, 
in great part, to the fact that, pressed on 
the one hand by the need of waiting for 
the opinion of the faculty, and, on the 
other, by the request of the corporation 
that the vote be in not later than June 1, 
the executive committee could give the 
alumni only ten days in which to receive 
and digest the great mass of argument 
sent to them, and to get their ballots into 
the hands of the committee. Most of the 
members of the corporation, however, 
have long been associated with many large 
voting bodies and must be fully aware, 
not only of the difficulty of securing a full 
vote from a widely scattered body of three 
thousand busy men, but also of the general 
experience that the ratio of voting, after 
the first few hundred ballots come in, re- 
mains almost constant, and that, there- 
fore, had every alumnus registered his 
opinion, the final proportion (three opposed 
to one in favor of the plan) would have 
been almost exactly the same. Significant 
in this connection are the votes of the last 
two classes, who are most intimate with 
the Institute as it is, and who have been 
directly under the influence of the alliance 
discussion. At the time of its graduation, 
a year ago, the Class of 1904 was over- 
whelmingly in favor of an alliance. Their 
recent official vote against the ‘ Proposed 
Agreement,’ however, was 116 to 22. No 
vote was requested from the Class of 1905, 
but the poll which they took themselves 
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stands in the ratio of 95 to 5 against the 
proposed alliance. p 

‘*Taking into consideration, therefore, 
the three codrdinate bodies which, in 
equity, if not in law, govern the Institute 
of Technology, the registered vote upon 
the ‘ Proposed Agreement’ stands numer- 
ically, 1422 against the plan to 488 in its 
favor; and the vote by percentages is as 
follows: 


Against the For the 

Agreement. Agreement. 
Corporation......... 40 % 60 % 
Do, ee eee 89 11 
Graduates .......... 75 25 


“Tf the plan is presented to Harvard, 
therefore, it goes with the indorsement of 
only one fourth of the men in those three 
bodies which have made the Institute 
what it is and upon which the school must 
depend for future strength and usefulness. 
Is it likely, then, that there can be a gen- 
uine and hearty ‘combination of effort’ 
with Harvard University, especially in 
view of the well-known opposition to the 
alliance of practically all the Lawrence 
Scientific School faculty and alumni, of 
many, if not most of the Academic Faculty 
of Harvard, and of the close friends, in- 
eluding the chairman of the trustees, of 
Mr. McKay? A partnership between Har- 
vard and the Institute to which substan- 
tially all the parties in interest consented 
might be practicable; but one like this, 
which is repugnant to most of those whose 
good will and enthusiastic efforts are es- 
sential, must inevitably result, if attempt 
is made to force it through, not only in 
the wrecking of the Institute, but also 
in the controlling of education by purely 
business standards. To use the methods 
of industrial trusts in conducting colleges 
and universities is to threaten the present 
efficiency and ultimately the life of all 
higher education.”’ 


THE HARVARD DIVINITY 
SCHOOL.! 

To-day I wish to congratulate you 
on having been members of a school 
which has led the way in a great edu- 
cational, social, and religious reform. 


1 Address at the meeting of the Divinity School 
Alumni. 
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In 1816 a group of leading men in 
Eastern Massachusetts, most of whom 
had taken part in the Unitarian seces- 
sion from the Congregational Church, 
formed a society for Promoting Theo- 
logical Education, their intention be- 
ing to found and support a divinity 
school in Harvard University. At an 
early meeting they adopted the fol- 
lowing declaration, that ‘every en- 
couragement be given to the serious, 
impartial, and unbiased investigation 
of Christian truth, and that no assent 
to the peculiarities of any denomina- 
tion be required either of the students, 
or professors, or instructors.” There 
was no such school of theology in all 
the world, and never had been. Nevy- 
ertheless these genuine New England- 
ers, who had a supreme faith in free- 
dom, laid down that declaration as the 
corner-stone of their unprecedented 
undertaking, and ever since all up- 
building of theological education at 
Harvard has rested on that founda- 
tion. At first the University was pre- 
vented by the existing controversies 
and the general condition of American 
opinion concerning religion from giv- 
ing practical effect in action to that 
declaration. None but Unitarians 
eared either to teach or to study in 
a school of that sort. The doers are 
almost always a generation or two 
behind the inventors, prophets, and 
seers. But after Emerson, Darwin, 
Pasteur, and Tennyson had taught, 
the doers in education could do many 
things which before were impossible. 
So at length, more than fifty years 
after that pregnant sentence was writ- 
ten, it became possible to create and 
maintain in Harvard University a 
school of theology which really em- 
bodied and executed the high purpose 
of the founders in 1816,—a school 
undenominational itself, free and un- 
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biased in the pursuit of truth, and 
sending its graduates and advanced 
students into the ministry of a great 
variety of denominations, Of that 
school almost all the men I see before 
me have been members ; and in a few 
years we elders, who remember with 
gratitude and praise the Unitarian 
school, will have left this glowing 
world to the on-coming generations, 
and the men who gather year after 
year at these tables will all have be- 
longed to the undenominational Di- 
vinity School, and will have a common 
joy in magnifying and transmitting its 
freedom and its comprehensiveness. 

The joy of the genuine pioneer is 
double : he enjoys his isolation, his soli- 
tary risks, and his adventurous life, 
but also he rejoices that he is opening 
a way for the main army, for the great 
multitude which will one day be 
trampling wide the narrow path he 
marked out alone. So may our Di- 
vinity School rejoice. The great 
world is advancing fast on its trail. 
Every one who observes the move- 
ments of American opinion knows that 
denominational zeal and exclusiveness 
have greatly abated during the past 
thirty years. Even the most exclusive 
denominations and churches boast of 
their comprehensiveness, search for 
large titles, and keep lowering their 
creedal fences. This is a change of 
great social as well as religious signi- 
ficance. 

In the field of professional theolog- 
ical education there is very striking 
progress in the same direction. About 
fifteen months ago the trustees of 
Union Theological Seminary invited 
a professor in our Divinity School, 
who is a member of the Congrega- 
tional Church, to an important chair 
in Union Seminary. He declined the 
invitation on the ground that he could 
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not conscientiously subscribe to the 
Westminster Confession, as was re- 
quired of all professors in Union Semi- 
nary, and on the broader ground that 
he could not serve with satisfaction 
a seminary which imposed such a re- 
quirement on its teachers. Last De- 
cember this long-standing prescription 
was rescinded by the trustees of Union 
Seminary, who had discovered that the 
prescription was not in their charter, 
and only rested on a later act of the 
trustees. Three months ago the same 
professor in the Harvard Divinity 
School was again invited to Union 
Seminary, the difficulties which pre- 
vented his acceptance a year before 
having been removed. For reasons 
which grew out of new action by the 
Harvard governing boards Prof. Ed- 
ward Caldwell Moore again declined 
the invitation of the trustees of Union 
Seminary, but it would be impossible 
for the trustees to give more emphatic 
evidence of their sincerity and true 
liberality in abolishing the prescription 
than they gave in this second invita- 
tion to Prof. Moore. 

Verily the world moves in more 
and larger senses than Galileo had in 
mind. If the teachers of theology 
are to be freed from fixed creeds, of 
course their students must be freed 
also, and, if the minister in the pulpit, 
then also the congregation in the pews. 
With formidable speed the thinking 
world is moving toward a new con- 
ception of religion, and therefore of 
religious institutions. Micah said re- 
ligion was justice, mercy, and humility 
toward God. Jesus said it was love 
to God and man. Paul said that 
faith, hope, and love were its abiding 
elements. The Teutonic traditions, 
reénforced by nineteenth-century sci- 
ence and poetry, have placed a new 
emphasis on truth-seeking and liberty- 

















loving, on courage and enterprise, and 
on a serene hopefulness for the indi- 
vidual man, for human society, and 
for the universe. These qualities 
characterize the loftiest types of hu- 
manity, and to produce and diffuse 
them is the best work of universities. 
A university must indeed teach the 
languages through which the religions 
of the past have been transmitted, 
some of which are dead and therefore 
fixed. It must teach the history of 
religions as a body of past, and there- 
fore in some sense closed, events or 
experiences ; and, by methods gained 
through experience, it must show 
young men entering the ministry how 
to open the minds and touch the hearts 
of the generations now on the stage. 
When, however, the university comes 
to the philosophy of religion, it can 
accept no closed or final conception of 
religion itself : it must ever maintain 
that true religion can only be com- 
pared with the atmosphere which per- 
meates, supports, and quickens all 
breathing things, or with the all-bind- 
ing force we call gravitation, or with 
the ether which transmits impartially 
to human sense the light which left 
its celestial source ten thousand years 
ago and the light which streamed last 
evening from the study-lamp of some 
solitary scholar. In short, religion is 
an all-pervading, fluent agency, influ- 
ence, or energy, incapable of confine- 
ment within any fixed bounds of race, 
creed, or institution, and forever to 
be a subject for aspiration and re- 
search. 

Finally, if this be the right concep- 
tion of religion, two conclusions of 
large practical import in American 
education inevitably follow : first, the 
best place to study theology and pre- 
pare for the minister’s profession must 
be a university ; and, secondly, a uni- 
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versity which has no department of 
theology, and gives no religious teach- 
ing, is not entitled to that noble name, 
for it lacks the most essential and his- 
torically the most potent element of 


universality. 
Charles W. Eliot, ’53. 


VARIA. 


q Cutting is natural. This so-called 
evil of cutting has been found, on in- 
vestigation, to be a perfectly natural 
thing in the course of man’s existence. 
The following is the average amount 
of cutting done by man during his ex- 
istence. 

At 2—Cuts his teeth. 

At 8— Begins to cut up. 

At 16 — Cuts a figure with the girls. 

At 18 — Cutsa figure in his pa’s salary. 

At 19— Cuts ice about town. Cuts 
lectures. 

At 20 — Cuts in at dances. 

At 21—Is cut out for a wonder at 
graduation. 

At 22— Meets a girl. Cuts his rivals 
on the street. 

At 24— Cuts out the other fellows. 

— Lampoon. 

] CustomeR — What is it in my 
shoes that hurts me so ? 

Tom — Your feet, madam. — Lam- 
poon. 


{| “Ein Miinsterberg ist unser Gott,” 
has been suggested as a motto for 
Emerson Hall. 

qj A tablet in the First Church, Bos- 
ton, reads as follows : “ Thomas Dud- 
ley for Seventeen Years Governor or 
Deputy Governor of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony. As Governor he signed 
the Charter of Harvard College. Born 
in England, 1576. Died in Roxbury, 
1653. A man of Approved Wisdom 
and of Much Good Service to the 
State.” 









| Lampy’s Views on the Merger. 
Mistress Harvard Loquitur. 

Sir Tech, you woo with clumsy tongue, 
You ’re really acting very young ; 
My money’s praises you have sung, 
And never yet have breathed my own. 
You mention not my pretty face, 
My sweet disdain or heedless grace. 
You should have vowed, to win your place, 
You loved me for myself alone ! 


Queries as to the Merger. Will Har- 
vard become a Techstyle school? 
While Tech is willing to wear the sur- 
plice, would she also take orders? 
Will Tech have any show ? Would n’t 
it be the old problem of uniting Science 
and Religion? Why not give Tech 
the money outright ? 

Communication ! If wee R going two 
merge with anybody. Why knot 
merge with Wellesly! What wee 
kneed hear is a womans touch. Such 
a toutch-wood soften thee Atmosphere 
& mak it mellow. The Drink Demon 
wood hav two flea & who can tell what 
wood hapen too the Cigarete Fiend. 
The Yard wood bee improved bi richley 
colored Sprig Bonnits & flooing plush 
tailor-mades. Professores would have 
to keep there whiskers trimmed. 
Grinds wood hav two cese too bee un- 
kemt. Wee could hav nice little cotil- 
lions & sociables. Bi thee Whiskers 
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of the Prophet! lettus merge with 
Wellesly !— A Constant Rieder. 


TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS OUT. 
(Read at the ’77 Dinner.) 


When we were five years out we said 
It’s up-hill work to get ahead. 
At ten, still grumbling we confessed 
A steady job ’s a grinding test. 
At fifteen years we ’d come to know 
How children, bless them, come and 
grow. 
At twenty, looking forward still, 
Our pockets we grubbed hard to fill. 
At twenty-five, ranks somewhat thinned, 
We paused to get our second wind. 
At twenty-eight, with silvering hair 
(Or none), we tote the same old care. 
Our college boys involve decisions, 
Our marrying girls invite provisions. 
Grandfathers, some of us, we heed 
Another generation’s need, 
And keep our shoulders to the wheel 
Whose weight use makes us glad to feel, 
While habit’s force and training’s length 
Offsets our annual loss in strength. 
So, Brethren, life continues sweet 
While labor flavors drink and meat. 
Whate’er impends we need not rue it, 
While work remains and we can do it. 
Service, with due remuneration 
And spells of timely relaxation — 
Capacity for feeling good 
When classmates meet, as classmates 
should — 
That ’s all we need, and that’s the state 
Of 77 and 28. 
E. S. Martin, ’77. 





ABBREVIATIONS. 


So far as possible, the abbreviations used correspond to those of the Quinquennial Catalogue, viz : 


Bachelors of Arts are indicated by the date of graduation only; a is for Bachelors of Agricultural 
Science ; d for Doctors of Dental Medicine ; e for Mining and Civil Engineers ; h for Holders of Hon- 
orary Degrees; / for Bachelors of Laws; m for Doctors of Medicine; p for Masters of Arts, Masters 
of Science, Doctors of Philosophy, and Doctors of Science, graduated in course; s for Bachelors of 
Science ; ¢ for Bachelors of Divinity, and Alumni of the Divinity School; v for Doctors of Veterinary 
Medicine. 

Non-graduates are denoted by their Class number inclosed in brackets, if of the Academic Depart- 
ment; and by the abbreviations, Sc. Sch., Div. Sch., L. S., etc., for non-graduate members of the 
Scientific, Divinity, Law, etc., Schools. 

The name of the state is omitted in the case of towns in Massachusetts. 
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